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"Weird Melancholy': Inner and Outer Landscapes in 
Marcus Clarke's Stories 


When Hamilton Mackinnon collected Clarke's stories in The Austral 
Edition of the Selected Works of Marcus Clarke (1890), he placed as 
the first item of the 'Australian Tales and Sketches' section two pages 
entitled ‘Australian Scenery’. This justly famous passage, originally part 
of the text accompanying reproductions of two paintings, Louis 
Buvelot's 'Waterpool Near Coleraine' and Nicholas Chevalier's "The 
Buffalo Ranges’ in Photographs of the Pictures in the National Gallery, 
Melbourne (1874), had been incorporated into Clarke's preface to Adam 
Lindsay Gordon's poems in 1876 and frequently reprinted.” It was 
certainly not a tale, even if arguably a sketch. But its inclusion set a 
tone for Clarke's stories that followed, even if it was not the tone that 
Clarke set. The expected feature of Australian stories by the 1890s was 
clearly up-country description. Yet when we turn to Clarke's stories, 
such landscape descriptions are generally marginal. Mackinnon's 
incorporation of the passage into ‘Australian Tales and Sketches' 
suggests an attempt to supplement the comparative lack of scenic 
settings in the stories themselves. 

As the passage demonstrates, the relative absence of landscape 
writing in the stories was not a result of any inability in Clarke. Rather, 
the mode had already been perceived as ended. The passage was a verbal 


* Hamilton Mackinnon, ed., The Austral Edition of the Selected Works of Marcus 
Clarke, Melbourne, 1890. The stories were grouped in two parts, ‘Australian 
Tales and Sketches' and 'Stories - Imaginative and Fanciful’. These two parts 

are reprinted in facsimile, repaginated, as Stories by Marcus Clarke, Sydney, 
1983. All quotations are from this edition. Mackinnon retitled many of Clarke's 
stories. I give Clarke's title first and Mackinnon's in parenthesis. Clarke was 
born 1846, died 1881. 

* See L. T. Hergenhan, 'Marcus Clarke and the Colonial Landscape’, Quadrant 
13 (1969): 31-51. 
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equivalent for paintings already there in photograph. Reproduced in 
black and white, Clarke brought to them verbal colour. But the text is 
moribund, if not superfluous. Written to illuminate the mechanically 
reproduced art, the obsolescence of the mode is apparent to the most 
cursory inquiry. Clarke looked into the technological future often enough — 
in 'Arcades Ambo' (‘Squatters Past and Present’) with its concluding 
vision of ‘squatting on scientific principles’, in Dr Cannabis' proposals 
for mankind's future chemical life and conversion by hypodermic 
syringe in the 'Noah's Ark' column’ and in the monograph The Future 
Australian Race ( 1877). Technical developments were superseding the 
verbal landscapist's tradition. Colour photography and cheap colour 
printing were not far away. 

It is only in 'Pretty Dick' (1869) that we are conscious of sustained 
passages of natural description. And to dwell on them in this story of a 
child's death in the bush is something that seems hardly proper to do. 
The theme is so harrowing that the reader - this reader, anyway - shies 
away. The foregrounding of landscape here serves to delay dealing with 
the painful human experience. The landscape is dwelt on to avoid the 
suffering, and that avoidance, of course, serves only to underline the 
suffering, to enforce the full pathos of the situation. It is a technique 
Clarke was to use with similar effect in His Natural Life (1874).4 
Francis Adams half recognizes the technique in his dismissal of the 
story: 


He sat down, deliberately and of malice prepense, to make a 
special 'study' of the bush scenery. 

Unhappily, he also made it a special 'study' of the pseudo-pathos 
of Dickens.” 


The "'study" of the bush scenery’ is the acceptable subject that 
displaces the unacceptable death of the child: and the focus on the 
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> Australasian (12 July 1873), reprinted in L. T. Hergenhan, ed., A Colonial City: 
High and Low Life. Selected Journalism of Marcus Clarke, St Lucia, 1972, 

pp. 275-81. 

“See Michael Wilding, Marcus Clarke, (Australian Writers & Their Work), 
Melbourne, 1977, p. 22. 

° Francis Adams, 'Two Australian Writers’, Fortnightly Review, 309 (1 September 
1892), reprinted in Adams, The Australians, London, 1893, p. 110. 
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scenery develops the powerful suspense, the delay of the inevitable 
closure. For with the closure of the story we know will come the child's 
death. The long drawing out of the story is the emotional refusal of 
closure, the more scenic description the later the inevitable facing of 
the end. And the longer the scenic description, the longer the process 
of dying, the longer the suffering. 

We are very conscious of the English ‘literary’ tone of ‘Pretty Dick';° 
as H. G. Turner characterized it 'the artistically graphic finish of his 
picture of a hot day on the plains and in the ranges is a model of lucid 
word-painting'.’ But Clarke was always a very ‘literary’ writer, no less 
so when he evolved a more translucent, economical style. His work 
was Saturated with literary reference, allusion and memory. Though his 
stories have tended to be disregarded as belonging to the ‘colonial’ 
period, he was not at all a raw, colonial writer. Yet in this literariness 
he was perhaps characteristically colonial, asserting membership of 
that social club of literary acceptability which in other ways - leaving 
England for Australia, not taking up the offer to return to write for 
the London Daily Telegraph - he rejected. The literary references are 
properly resituated as strategic trappings by which to gain that 
acceptance in order to infiltrate alien material into his fictions: Australian 
social reality, and his increasingly radical vision. It didn't work. The 
literariness helped to alienate him from Australian nationalists, who 
perhaps saw his international literary culture as a threat, the insignia of 
that social club of literary acceptance from which they felt, and were, 
excluded. But Clarke was no less excluded. Only one story found 
publication outside Australia in his lifetime, 'A Mining Township' 
(‘Grumbler's Gully' he retitled it in Holiday Peak), which, having 
appeared in The Australasian, 5 November 1870, was reprinted in 
London in Household Words, 22 February 1873. Not insignificantly it 
is, after ‘Pretty Dick’, a story that has one of his most sustained set 
pieces of landscape description. 


The first impression of Grumbler's Gully is, I confess, not a 


cheering one. I think it was Mr Caxton who replied when asked 
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° See Michael Wilding, 'The Short Stories of Marcus Clarke', in Leon Cantrell, 
ed., Bards. Bohemians and Bookmen, St Lucia, 1977, p. 83. 
’H. G. Turner, 'Marcus Clarke', Melbourne Review 7, xxv (January 1882): 5. 
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what he thought of his new-born infant, 'It is very red, ma'am’. 
The same remark would apply to Grumbler's Gully. It is very red. 
Long before you get to it you are covered with dust that looks and 
feels like finely-powdered bricks. The haggard gum-trees by the 
roadside - if you can rightly call it a roadside - are covered with 
this red powder. The white near leader seems stained with bloody 
sweat, and the slices of bark that, as you approach the town, fringe 
the track, look as though they were lumps of red putty, drying and 
crumbling in the sun. On turning the corner, Grumbler's Gully is 
below as a long, straggling street, under a red hill that overlooks a 
red expanse of mud flecked with pools of red water, and bristling 
with mounds, shaftsheds, and wooden engine-houses. The sun is 
sinking behind yonder mighty range, under whose brow stretches 
that belt of scrub, and marsh, and crag that meets the mallee 
wilderness, and minor mountains rise up all around us. Grumbler's 
Gully is shaped like a shoe with a lump in the middle of it, or 
rather, perhaps, like one of those cock-boats children make with 
folded paper. It is a ridge of quartz rising in the midst of a long 
valley surrounded by mountains. (52-53) 


From the literary allusion Clarke moves into the realistic description, 
that vivid, so true picture of the red dust. The expected elegancies of 
literary landscape - 'the sun is sinking behind yonder mighty range’ - 
come in as pastiche only to be strikingly particularized with the 
specifically Australian 'mallee wilderness’, and to be placed as somehow 
old fashioned, old world, passé. And the sketch is resituated in the now 
carefully not high art image of 'a shoe with a lump in the middle of 
it’. The cultural expectations of landscape writing from Scott to Hardy 
are there in outline; the new unmystified reality is stridently pasted 
over them. The vivid, harsh, above all modern poster colours are 
superimposed on the faded chiaroscuros of the old world imaginings. 

And likewise with social manners as with topography: 


The place is underlined with 'sinkings', and the inhabitants 
burrow like moles beneath the surface of the earth. It is no 
disgrace - quite the reverse - in Grumbler's Gully to wear 
moleskin trousers stained with the everlasting red clay. There 
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is, indeed, a story afloat there to the effect that a leading townsman 
presided at a public dinner in those garments, and was not a 
whit less respectable than usual. (53) 


Here is a new world, a new civilization, requiring a new literature to 
express it. 


The peculiarity of Main Street is its incongruous newness. 
Around are solemn, purple hills, with their hidden mysteries of 
swamp and wilderness; and here, on the backbone of this quartz 
ridge, in the midst of a dirty, dusty, unsightly mud-patch, punched 
with holes, and disfigured with staring, yellow mounds, are fifty 
or sixty straggling wooden, iron and brick buildings, in which 
live people of all ranks of society, of all nations, of all opinions, 
but every one surrounded with his or her particular aureole of 
civilisation, and playing the latest music, drinking the most 
fashionable brand of brandy, reading the latest novels, and taking 
the most lively interest in the election for president, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Spanish question, the Prussian war, and the 
appalling fact that oysters in London are positively three shillings 
a dozen! (56) 


We can see in the case of Clarke the recurrent contradiction of the 
colonial expatriated writer wanting, but failing to achieve, metropolitan 
acceptance. The London market would accept the exotic, the strange 
landscape, the remote settings: while the expatriated writer was 
concerned with the human situations, the social realities of the new 
world. Literary London was not interested in social realities other than 
its own: while for the colonial writer, landscape in itself was something 
of only limited usability. The hidden mysteries of the solemn, purple 
hills remain hidden. Landscape is generally a perfunctory presence in 
these stories. It is not that Clarke was not interested in art and visual 
representation; he certainly was. In 'Cannabis Indica’ (‘A Haschich 
Trance’) works of John Martin, Birket Foster, Cattermole, Holbein 

and Gustave Doré (on whom he wrote an essay) adorn the room. Nor is 
it the case that the mechanical reproduction of paintings was already 
dominant, though photography and new printing technologies were well 
advanced. But the genre of landscape writing had in its own 
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superabundance exhausted the effect of those set pieces. At the point 

that print descriptions had already saturated themselves, had become 

purple passages and clichés, print and photography were there to take 
over. 

But discovering Australian social realities was not a way to find 
literary acceptance in London. For new models Clarke soon turned to 
the new world. Reviewing Bret Harte's The Luck of Roaring Camp 
(1870) he wrote: 


The notion that, because a thing is common it is unclean, and the 
ordinary daily life of our colony contains no poetry and no pathos, 
is, of all notions, the most foolish. In no condition of human 
society can poetry and pathos be wanting; for, to eliminate them 
from a record of human struggles, it would be necessary to 
annihilate human feeling. But in a new country, where the breaking 
down of social barriers, and the uprooting of social prejudices, 
tend to cultivate that incongruity which is, in reality, the very soul 
of pathos, there are opportunities for fresh and vigorous 
delineation of human character which the settled society of the old 
world does not offer. It is true that there is not in Australia a 
lettered and leisured class who can afford to pay for purely 
imaginative literature. It is true, also, that those extremes of vice 
and virtue, poverty and wealth, which form so large a portion of 
the novelist's material are happily wanting. But Australia has 
strange and marked features in her young civilization, which have 
never yet been touched upon by the writers of fiction.* 
The stress is on human society, human character, not on landscape: 
on how society is different in a new world, not on how the scenery is 
different. 

We can see how Bret Harte's stories provided a model for 'Poor 
Jo' (‘Poor Joe’). Clarke reviewed The Luck of Roaring Camp in 
the Australian Journal for March 1871. 'Poor Jo' appeared in the 
Australasian in the middle of the following month, April 15. But to 
assume from this that Harte was the inspiration for Clarke in writing 
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about Australian manners is not correct. His review had begun: 'We 
have always urged upon Australian writers of fiction the importance 
of delineating the Australian manners which they see around them every 
day, instead of dishing up the English customs which are current 20,000 
miles away.” He had been urging this for some time. 'An Up Country 
Township' (‘Bullocktown’') had appeared seven months earlier. We 
cannot be sure dates of publication necessarily relate closely to dates 
of composition; but when there is no reason not to assume it, it makes 
sense to assume that Clarke's initial forays into the Bullocktown milieu 
were written in the order in which they were published: 'An Up Country 
Township’, 6 August 1870; 'How the Circus Came to Bullocktown’, 
August and September 1870; and 'A Mining Township’, 5 November 
1870. Clarke's journalistic practice was to write for deadlines, rather 
than to store up and lay by. He had begun his project of representing 
the Australian outback and mining life already. Harte came to hand as 
one possibility, and 'Poor Jo' is written in a Harte mode. We need not 
assume plagiarism or furtive imitation - Clarke has proclaimed his 
enthusiasm for Harte in the review. 'Poor Jo' is best seen as a conscious 
exercise in a literary mode, in a particular new style of emotion. The 
following month (6 May 1871) 'Hunted Down' (‘The Author Haunted 
by his own Creations') was published; and here there is a remarkable 
sophistication of literary awareness, of self-awareness, of the very 
fictionality of fiction; here the creations of fiction return on their author 
to torment him, to rebel against the oppression of his narratives. To 
read this only as a whimsical, facetious, cosy essayist's piece is to be 
confused by the Victorian ambience; we associate that with the coy, the 
insinuating, those awful mutton-chopped compéres on television music 
halls. But forget the whiskers and resituate 'Hunted Down' (its very 
title catches the resonance of the writer's paranoia, well attested in 
literary biography) in a world of modernist collage, in which the unlikely 
collocation - Jean Harlow meets Billy the Kid in Michael McClure's 
The Beard ( 1965) - are part of avant-garde experiment, a sign of the 
sophistication of the presented art: then we can see Clarke as a self-conscious, 
self-aware literary creator, as adept with the images and 
clichés and archetypes of fiction as any post-modern collagist. 

The splice of unlikely bedfellows, the intercutting of disparate sources 
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can similarly be found in 'Poor Jo', which draws not only on the Bret 
Harte formula of divine devotion in the deformed, dumb, earthly form, 
but also on Victor Hugo's portrait of Quasimodo, the hunchback in 
Notre-Dame de Paris (1831). The allusion is explicit for those who 
recognize it, unobtrusive for those who don't; invoked, acknowledged, 
not purloined: 


His utmost mirth never went beyond an ape-like chuckle, that 
irradiated his pain-stricken face, as a stray gleam of sunshine lights 
up the hideousness of the gargoyle on some old cathedral tower. 
(22) 


'A Night with Horace' (""Horace" in the Bush’) is nothing if not 
literary play: a reincarnated Roman poet emerging from the Australian 
outback. There might seem no cause to have set it in Bullocktown. 
Indeed, what setting there is, is nakedly perfunctory: just an opening 
identification: 


The coach had broken down at Bullocktown, and we five-that is 
to say, O'Donoghue, Marston, Tom Didbin, McTaggart and myself - 
were partaking of eggs, bacon and whisky at Coppinger's. (116) 


Do we see here a blasé disregard of the expectations of setting, of 
landscape? The ensuing discussion could just as readily have been set 

in Melbourne, Paris, Florence. Or could it? Is Clarke's point perhaps 

not merely to exploit a successful series of stories by putting into that 
accepted setting an idea for a story he had in other contexts? Perhaps 

we could consider it more positively, and see that his project to delineate 
Bullocktown and its environs was a project to establish a totality, to 
create a literary world in which Wallaby Dick and Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus could readily co-exist. This was the discourse he was attempting 
to establish. We can see the story reductively as Clarke's making use of 
the English classical education he had received at Highgate; but we 

can also see it as an heroic attempt at integration, a precursor of that 
later attempt in the 1920s by Norman Lindsay and the Vision group to 
re-establish the Mediterranean muses in Australia, to resettle the classical 
spirit. Though to write 'classical' is to seem to put the muses and their 
voices back in time; the point for both Clarke and the Lindsays was 
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that the values of that literature and mythology were immortal, eternal, 
recurrent. 

'A Night with Horace' appeared in the Australasian, 22 July 1871, 
and was followed within a month by 'King Billy's Breeches' (‘King 
Billy's Troubles'), 12 August 1871. This is in part a story in letter; it is 
not totally an epistolary narrative like those great eighteenth-century 
novels by Samuel Richardson, Pamela (1740) and Clarissa (1747-8). 
But it incorporates letters, and incorporates them with all the file 
numbers and bureaucratic presentation of addresses and formalities in 
the way that avant-garde modernism reproduced photographic film 
with the spool notches and identification codes and lettering along the 
edge. This visual illusion of the documentary, this presentation of the 
letter as illustrative object, set out and separated from the narrative 
rather than paraphrased and absorbed into the authorial narrative flow, 
enacts Clarke's theme. Here flow is disrupted by the cited evidence, 
by documentary letters not even shorn or peeled of all their irrelevant 
verbiage; for in that irrelevant verbiage and file numbering, Clarke 
reads the true meaning. These governmental institutions are indeed 
concerned with the irrelevant verbiage, file numbers, trappings; the 
marginal has taken over the centre, to prevent anything from getting 
done. The bureaucratic style is the substance, the bureaucratic medium 
is the message, a self-justifying, bland, political bureaucracy designed 
to obstruct public access. 

The project of representing Bullocktown, up country Australia, is 
not one reduced to merely realistic or naturalistic modes; it is not merely 
a matter of landscape. Clarke is engaged in a project of literary 
exploration, of trying to find the appropriate forms, new forms for a 
new world, new social experiences, new social relationships. 

Clarke had established his reputation in Melbourne with a newspaper 
column, "The Peripatetic Philosopher’, in the Argus. As a columnist he 
was establishing a character, a recognizable personality, a cross between 
a brand name and a commodity. It was pseudonymous, signed Q: the 
brand of the Swinton and Ledcourt stations near Glenorchy where he 
had spend 1865-67 and where the Bullocktown stories are set. The 
letter from up country comes in as his letter to urban literary success. 
But though pseudonymous, maybe even more because of this 
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pseudonymity, a marketable character, a personality of attitudes and 
values, a stance had to be established. 

Clarke was already marketing the autobiographical in his column 
before writing these Bullocktown, and other, fictions in which the 
autobiographical traces appear. When the traces do appear, we would 
better see them not as the marginal to be excised for annotation in the 
biography, but rather as the displaced centre, the real interest, that the 
commercial plots, the expected scenic descriptions which purport to be 
the centre of interest, are in fact carrying, are the excuse for. 

‘In A Bark Hut’ (‘Learning "Colonial Experience"’) is directly 
autobiographical in manner; this is the narration of lived experience, 
the writer actually going out there and doing this, like Jack London or 
Jack Kerouac. Clarke never went back to station work. It isn't clear for 
how long he did live like this up country. But the value of the story 
presents itself as residing in his having experienced what is described. 
And within the memoir of the bark hut days there is a further brief 
memoir of the narrator's earlier boyhood and young manhood in 
England: 


I had been a sickly brat in my infancy, and having unfettered 
access to the library of a man who owned few prejudices for moral 
fig-leaves, had, with the avidity for recondite knowledge which 
sickly brats always evince, read many strange books. (9) 


This note recurs and is developed in a number of stories. It is there in 
‘Human Repetends' (‘A Mysterious Coincidence’): 


The only son of a rich widower, who lived but for the gratification 

of a literary and political ambition, I was thrown, when still a boy, 

into the society of men thrice my age, and was tolerated as a clever 
impertinent in all those witty and wicked circles in which virtuous 

women are conspicuous by their absence ... (203) 


It is there in 'La Beguine’, a story not collected by Mackinnon, though 
included by Clarke in his Four Stories High (Melbourne, 1877): 


My holidays, passed in my father's widowed house, were 
enlivened by the coming and going of cousin Tom from Woolwich, 
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of cousin Dick from Addiscombe, of cousin Harry from Colchester 
or Knightsbridge. With Tom, Dick, and Harry came a host of 
friends-for, as long as he was undisturbed, the head of the house 
rather liked to see his rooms occupied by the relatives of people 
with whom he was intimate .... So, a wild-eyed and eager 
schoolboy, I strayed into Bohemia, and acquired in that strange 
land an assurance and experience ill suited to my age and 
temperament. 


And it is there, reversed on Mount Might-ha-been, in "Holiday Peak’: 


"You might have wasted your youth in such places, and got into no 
end of mischief, had not your father kept such a strict and friendly 
eye upon you.’ (109) 


Time after time Clarke establishes his Australian settings only to 
introduce autobiographical recollections of the old world. 

One aspect of the newspaper column is that it puts the writer at the 
centre, rather than the artifact. It is the columnist's personality that unites 
the items. But is this foregrounded writer the poet-prophet of Milton, 
Blake and Whitman, or is it the writer as entertainer, commodity 
producer? Indeed, can we make such clear-cut oppositions? Clarke is 
writing in a particular market situation; he has to provide the product 

for the newspapers. In order to be accepted by the papers, he has to 
write in certain formulae, formulae much more ruthlessly determining 
than any classic literary models that might be thought to have determined 
Milton's production. This sort of magazine writing was to prove the 
destruction of F. Scott Fitzgerald." Yet even in those ‘uncollected’ 
stories of Fitzgerald's, something of the personality comes through, 
deformed and maimed, slick and formulaic and tired as those stories 

are. Rather than seeing Clarke's stories as irredeemably ‘sensational 
tales’ (the tithe under which Mackinnon collected some of them), we 
might more profitably see Clarke as taking the opportunities available 
and still leaving his own signature, conveying his own vision. 

Clarke had written stories independently of his column, notably 
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‘Cannabis Indica’, 'The Doppelganger’ (‘The Dual Existence’) and 
‘Pretty Dick’. But the distinction between story and column item 

was to become blurred. 'Arcades Ambo' was originally one of "The 
Peripatetic Philosopher’ columns. But its legitimacy as a 'tale' is 
established by Clarke's republishing it in Holiday Peak and Other 
Tales (1873). 'An Up Country Township' was first published in the 
Australasian with the by-line 'by Marcus Clarke (The Peripatetic 
Philosopher)’. And the 'Noah's Ark’ column in the Australasian (18 
May 1872 - 13 September 1873) included as well as traditional column 
pieces, dialogues and poems, a number of stories, 'Human Repetends' 
and 'Holiday Peak' amongst them. How do we interpret this relationship 
of the story, or tale, or sketch to the column? The column, of course, is 
a way of getting regular space; the writer requires the space, the outlet, 
the situation. The column allowed stories, sketches, poems, dialogues. 
It was a slot to be filled. But we can also see a subversion of genre 
occurring. ‘Arcades Ambo' is the Addisonian essay, re-presented as a 
tale. 'An Up Country Township' and 'A Mining Township' are sketches 
-no plots, no narrative, but nonetheless a vivid recreation of a milieu, 
an ambience. And we have traditional plot in 'Keturah' (‘Gentleman 
George's Bride’) or "The Romance of Lively Creek’. Clarke is not 
restricting himself to one specific mode for expression; his project 

of Bullocktown incorporates these various discrete, discrepant even, 
modes. For the laconic realism of the sketches is discrepant with the 
surreality of 'Holiday Peak' or 'A Night with Horace’. Yet their shared 
Bullocktown setting insists on a shared role in some other reality, the 
reality where fact and fiction co-exist as equal thought-forms, where 
characters from fiction consort with the novelists who created them - a 
nightmare in its comic way in 'Hunted Down’, and recurring again as a 
fantasy situation in "Holiday Peak', where Dickens, Thackeray, the Count 
of Monte Cristo, Dr Lydgate, Casaubon and Clarke's childhood friend 
Gerard Manley Hopkins all co-exist. This surrealism, this warp in 
fictionalizing, in which the fiction re-enters as an autonomous reality 
within a larger framing fiction is recurrent in Clarke's stories. So fiction 
both extends and redefines itself by incorporating essay and sketch, 
and also redefines itself into another dimension by incorporating itself 
as legitimate fictionalizable material. The author writes about his own 
characters resisting his authority, postulating their autonomy. We can 
find this subversion of the genres in other aspects of Clarke's work. 
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There is the way, for instance, he used the account of a horse race in 
his first novel Long Odds (1869) for a report of the Melbourne Cup in 
1873. But this incident of fiction becoming journalism (not quite the 
same as the earlier story of his report of a concert that never took place) 
is complemented by the massive incorporation of journalism and 
documentary report into the fictional His Natural Life (1874) and 
Chidiock Tichbourne (1874-75) - wholesale incorporations, not mere 
‘source materials’. Clarke simply transcribed and cut them in. '? The 
separations between what is presented as fiction and as fact, between 
story and journalism, novel and documentary, tale and sketch, are 
dissolved by Clarke. The writing takes him across the arbitrary critical 
constructs of genre boundaries that bear so little relation to the actualities 
of literary creation. 

We can hardly fail to notice the recurrence of unhappy marriage, 
frustrated marriage and fulfillment denied in the stories published from 
the middle of 1872 through the middle of 1873. The theme is dominant 
in 'Keturah' in June 1872, 'Human Repetends' in September, 'A Watch 
on Christmas Eve' (‘A Sad Christmas Eve Retrospect’) in December, 
'The Schoolmaster's Wife' (‘Romance of Bullocktown’') in April 1873, 
and 'The Romance of Lively Creek’ in August. Do we collapse these 
into the autobiographical and say, we know that Clarke's marriage was 
unhappy at this time?'* We know that he was in love with his wife's 
sister and they talked of disappearing together. Or do we say, these are 
stories of normative social experience, many marriages are unhappy, 
much love blighted? We can situate this in a larger social critique-the 
alienating conditions of modern life preclude the possibility of sustaining 
marital and romantic relationships. There is enough in Clarke's generally 
critical perspective of nineteenth-century social norms - from the 
convict system through to the 1870s - to support such a position. We 
might dwell on the concluding lines of 'Keturah’, echoing his review 
of Bret Harte: 'Ah! there is a great deal of poetry in the lives of some 
very unpoetical-looking people, isn't there?’ (46). And we can relate 
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* See Michael Wilding, 'Marcus Clarke's Chidiock Tichbourne’, Australian 
Literary Studies, 6 (1974): 381-93. 
* See Brian Elliott, Marcus Clarke, Oxford, 1958, pp. 187-98. 


‘Poor Jo' of a year earlier to this group of unfulfilled love - with the 
gypsy Esmeralda beloved of Quasimodo Aryanized into the blonde Miss 
Jane for this white man's frontier. 

'The Curious Experience of Anthony Venn' ('The Mind Reader's 
Curse’) appeared in the Australasian, September to November 1873, 
following on from 'The Romance of Lively Creek’. Mackinnon collected 
it in Sensational Tales (1886) and in the ‘Stories - Imaginative and 
Fanciful’ section of The Austral Edition. But the themes of unhappy 
marriage and unfulfilled love run as much through these categories as 
through the 'Australian tales'. The forbidden love - 'Eleanor was the 
daughter of the doctor's wife, and his natural sister.’ (182) - suggests 
another formulation of Clarke's forbidden love for his wife's sister. This 
incest taboo preventing the fulfillment of Anthony's love for Eleanor 
serves the function of Captain Sporboy's mysterious information that 
prevents the fulfillment of Harry Beaufort's love for Pauline Christoval 
in 'The Romance of Lively Creek'. Different fears and taboos are 
recreated that structurally fulfill the same role: the prevention of 
fulfillment in love. And the theme is multiplied in 'The Gypsies of the 
Sea or The Island of Gold' (‘A Modern Eldorado'). Here we are in the 
realm of the literature of bachelors, the all male adventure. Just the empty 
shoe of the lady, the trace, is there to suggest the absent feminine might 
ultimately be forthcoming. 


We rushed forward in the direction of the sound, and found 
ourselves in what had been a magnificent boudoir, furnished with 
every luxury that fancy could suggest. The vases were broken, 
the flowers scattered, torn music and mangled books littered the 
carpet, and on the floor by the open window lay the only sign of 
the late occupant-an Indian scarf and a tiny gold embroidered 
slipper. This, then, was the mystery of Borlase's seclusion. (155) 


And the woman turns out not to be someone like Mr Kurtz's exotic 
African mistress in Conrad's Heart of Darkness (1902) but Lady 
Venetia. And Lady Venetia is beloved by more than one of these male 
companions. 


From the nation gathered below went up a yell like that which 
might have greeted the second fall of Satan - a yell of hate, and 
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blood, and fury. The torches tossed wildly. The fleet swayed and 
shook. A torrent of pistol and matchlock balls spent themselves in 
vain against the mid-masonry of the tocali. Hugh Borlase raised 
the fainting woman in his arms and bore her furiously to the stairs. 
Her blue eyes uplifted to heaven, her golden hair streaming, her 
naked arms upraised in despair, she was borne past me, and I 
recognized Venetia. 

‘So then,’ I cried, furious even in that desperate peril, ‘It was for 
this you stole my love and wrecked her life!' 

‘Silence!’ said Allan Forbes, savagely, ' J loved her, also; let us 
save her.’ In vain! 

From out the door we quitted poured the guards of the god .... 
(159-60) 


The sexual psychodrama with its multiple male jealousies dominates 
over the 'swarming hosts' of 'the guards of the god’. The extreme 
external drama, like some Boy's Own Paper extravaganza, becomes 

the background for sexual frissons-naked arms, betrayal, rivalry. 
Discovered, Lady Venetia represents just the same set of sexual anxieties 
to the males as by her absence, that image of the ransacked room with 

its broken vases, fallen flowers, torn music and such like images of 
defloration and defilement. And then there is the amazing climax: 


Suddenly Venetia rose erect, and flinging her arms round the neck 
of her lover, hid her burning face on his bosom for one passionate 
instant. 

"You have given up too much for me, Hugh, too much. I would 
not wish to live, having seen what I have seen to-night. Forgive 
me! Farewell!’ 

She sprang from his arms, leapt into the huge coping from the 
Tower, and then, like a white flash, disappeared headlong. 

A horrible shout of joy went up from the city, and then all was 
silence. (161) 


This is the ultimate in male fantasy. The soiled woman-beloved one, 
once beloved, wife-resolves the problem of the males by just throwing 
herself out of the way. 

To see analogies with Clarke's own marital situation is not to collapse 
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the fictions into the life, but to reinsert the life experience into what 
might too readily be taken as the empty formulae of magazine fiction. 
This was the medium Clarke was working in. This was what was expected 
in commercial media, and he was writing for the commercial media. 
Financial needs. Dire necessity. So we can see the archetypes enlivening 
the fictional formulae. We might notice also the perfunctoriness 

of the formulae. This allowed a freedom that a rigidly realist mode 

might prevent or inhibit; there were creative advantages in using these 
forms. And we can see the lived experience informing the formulae. 

The formulaic adventures become acts of theatre, different sorts of 
conjured illusion: now I will show you an opium dream, now I will 

show you a mesmeric trance, now I will show you a hashish trance. 

They are all reveries, unrealities using the unrealities of formulae to 
explore real issues of life situations and experiences. The debased clichés 
of commercial fiction, commodity production, are reinvested with 
specific signification. As with dreams, the reading involves a series 

of metamorphoses, resituating. The every day problem or situation 

is represented in a defamiliarized way. And the unrealities of dream 

or trance transitions, the arbitrariness for metaphoric purposes 

other than the naturalistic, are brought in to redefine the unreal and 
arbitrary transitions of the formulae of commercial fiction. The 
perfunctory transitions of "The Curious Experience of Anthony Venn' 

are later revealed to be transitions occurring in a dream or trance. So the 
‘story’, it turns out, is in the other reality of dream experiences, a 
heightened rhetoric, a dream ordering of incidents in the (also fictionally 
postulated) ordinary reality to which Venn awakes. The heavily symbolic 
action of the flood and the boat and the girl, bringing in all the over-allegoric 
and over-symbolic resonances of Victorian fiction - the flood 

in George Eliot's The Mill on the Floss (1860), the river of Charles 
Dickens' Our Mutual Friend (1864-65) - is revealed as the excess 

of dream, not clumsy formulae fiction. We reframe the story with the 
concluding revelation that the narrative has been a mesmeric trance; it 
now requires re-reading, the incidents now demand interpretation, the 
interpretation of dreams. We have turned from outer to inner landscapes. 
The inner landscapes were always there for Clarke. This was not a 
development over time from external to internal. Their locus classicus 
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is that early experiment, ‘Cannabis Indica’ (February 1868), and they 
were reasserted in 'Holiday Peak' (January 1873) which he privileged 
as the title story of his first collection of stories in the same year. 

The assumed model for English drug writing is Thomas de Quincey's 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater (1821), and Clarke cites him in 
‘Cannabis Indica’. But Clarke draws little directly from De Quincey. 
Possibly the biographical parallels of the father's death and the expected 
inheritance's dissolving allowed some measure of identification. 

And De Quincey's involvement with the young prostitute Ann has 
possible echoes in 'La Béguine’, and in Jenny in ‘Holiday Peak’. Clarke 
recalls 


Her face brought back to me a strange dream of boy-and-girl folly, 
of a merry, thoughtless flight by train and boat, made dishes, 
French wines, babble, kisses, tears, and no pocket-money. (112) 


De Quincey's 1819 opium dream of Ann has its analogies with ‘Holiday 
Peak’: 


And not a bow-shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded by Judean 
palms, there sat a woman: and I looked: and it was - Ann!. .. 

and now I gazed upon her with some awe, but suddenly her 
countenance grew dim, and, turning to the mountains I perceived 
vapours rolling between us; in a moment all had vanished; thick 
darkness came on; and, in the twinkling of an eye, Iwas far away 
from mountains, and by lamp-light in Oxford-street, walking again 
with Ann - just as we walked seventeen years before, when we 
were both children.“ 

Opium was readily available. Charles Bright recalled Clarke drinking 
absinthe in the Cafe de Paris in Melbourne and remarking: 


They say it'll drive a fellow mad in a month and I want to find out 
if that's a fact. I've tried opium-smoking and rather like that. os 
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“ Thomas De Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium Eater, ed. Alethea 
Hayter, Harmondsworth, 1982, p. 112. All quotations from this edition. 
* Charles Bright, 'Marcus Clarke', Cosmos Magazine (30 April 1895): 418. 


Opium features in Clarke's 'Lower Bohemia’ articles on Melbourne's 
Chinese community. '© But in this one piece in which he is explicit 
about its drug origins, ‘Cannabis Indica’, the drug is cannabis, 
specifically hashish in tablet form, taken in sufficient amount to 
produce psychedelic, hallucinatory effects. And hashish had its own 
specific literary traditions. The great promoter of hashish was the 
French doctor Jacques-Joseph Moreau (1804-84), a psychiatrist at the 
hospital of Bicétre in Paris, whose Autobiographie Clarke cites.'7 It 
was Moreau who introduced hashish to the Parisian literary community, 
giving it in the form of dawamesc, an Algerian sweetmeat, to Théophile 
Gautier, and including Gautier's account of using the drug in his 

study Du Haschisch et l'alienation mentale (1845).'* From this 
encounter developed the famous 'Club des Haschischins' at the Hotel 
Pimodan on the Isle of St Louis. 

Amongst those who came to sample the drug, some only once, some 
often, were Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, Baudelaire, Balzac, Alexandre 
Dumas the elder and Victor Hugo.’” The accounts by Gautier and 
Baudelaire of their hallucinations and reveries find few echoes in 
‘Cannabis Indica';”° they had been concerned to describe the experience 
of hashish, and Clarke had no wish to repeat what had been adequately 
done. He was doing something that as far as was known had not been 
done before: writing a story while under the influence of hashish. In 
his prefatory notes he follows Gautier's practice in his account of the 
Club des Haschischins in the Revue des Deux Mondes (February, 1846) 
of describing the external setting in some detail. He explains 
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*° Argus (9 March 1868), reprinted in Hergenhan. A Colonial City. pp. 119-22. 
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*® Derek Stanford, Introduction to Théophile Gautier and Charles Baudelaire, 
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Hashish, New York, 1977, pp. 40-112. Ernest L. Abel, Marihuana, New York, 
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*° It is not known whether Clarke read their accounts of hashish, or acquired his 
information from a secondary source; a likely secondary source is the article 
‘Confessions of a French Haschisch Eater' in the journal Once a Week, I, 3rd 
Series (April 18, 1868): 349-51. Charles Reade's novel Foul Play, which Clarke 
adapted for the stage in 1868, was serialized in Once a Week and there was an 
episode in the issue that included the Haschisch Eater article. 


I have spoken of the effect that external objects have upon 

the faculties of the dreamer, and it is beyond question that many 
of the incidents related in the narrative which follows were 
unconsciously suggested by the pictures, books, and ornaments 
in the chamber. (212) 


There is a parallel with Moreau's experience in the way Clarke's 'man 
naked and bronzed' (220) metamorphoses into 'a beautiful woman’ with 
‘golden hair' (221) and yet again into 'a lean, withered old woman’. 
(222) 


Sometimes the face of a friend is multiplied, or an object of no 
striking character is converted into a beautiful figure or is 
metamorphosed in a thousand different forms: thus an old servant 
of seventy-one years of age, in spite of wrinkles and gray hair, 
appeared before Dr Moreau in the form of a lovely girl adorned 
with a thousand graces.”! 


And there is a parallel with Gerard de Nerval's Voyage en Orient (1847) 
with its 'Histoire du Calife Hakem': 'Each of the main characters in 

the story lives a multiple reality caused in part by his use of hashish’.”* 
The sense of a dual existence, captured in fiction by Nerval, was 
recognized as a characteristic of the hashish experience. Comparing the 
effects of hashish and opium, the Scots traveller David Urquhart wrote 
in 1850 ‘opium does not give the double identity'.** This 'phenomenon 
of dual existence’ is a recurrent theme of the American Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow's The Hasheesh Eater (1857): 'One part of me awoke, while 
the other continued in perfect hallucination’.* Clarke refers to the 
experience in 'Cannabis Indica’: 
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I remember that my voice sounded like that of another person, and 
that I listened to my own story with interest, as if I did not know 
what would come next. I seemed to be two persons in one. My 
ordinary self was listening to some new-found self, of which I had 
been hitherto ignorant. (214 n) 


There is a classic out-of-body experience described in 'Pretty Dick’: 
Pretty Dick was up in the pure cool sky, looking down upon a little 
figure that lay on an open space among the heather. Presently, 
slowly at first, and then more quickly, he found out this little figure 
was himself. (20) 


The child is still alive at this point, and returns to his body of pain. Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow's description of the experience under hashish is closely 
parallel: 'From the air in which I hovered I looked down upon my former 
receptacle’. (74) Possibly Mackinnon's retitling "The Doppelganger’ 
as 'The Dual Existence’ is a key to the sub-text of that story of crime 
and detection, a coded borrowing of Ludlow's phrase for the initiate to 
recognize. Clarke's use of the word assassin in it (194, 197) encourages 
this speculation. Assassin had been in European literary usage for many 
years; we find it used by the troubadours, by Dante and by Sir Thomas 
Browne. But in a paper to the Institute of France in 1809 the eminent 
Orientalist Sylvestre de Sacy explored the etymology of assassin and 
derived it from hashish.” 'The Doppelganger’ was published July-August 
1866, 'Cannabis Indica’ February 1868, ‘Pretty Dick' April 
1869. Mackinnon, Clarke's literary executor, had been a fellow member 
of the Yorick Club with Clarke in 1868: it has been speculated that the 
members drank laudanum from the skull passed round, and Clarke's 
denial that they smoked 'green tea’ introduces in its very denial the 
idea of some cannabis usage.”° 

Landscapes were particularly accessible for Ludlow with hashish. 


The whole East, from Greece to farthest China, lay within the 
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compass of a township; no outlay was necessary for the journey. 
For the humble sum of six cents I might purchase an excursion 
ticket over all the earth; ships and dromedaries, tents and hospices 
were all contained in a box of Tilden's extract. Hasheesh I called 
the 'drug of travel’, and I had only to direct my thoughts strongly 
toward a particular part of the world previously to swallowing my 
bolus to make my whole fantasia in the strongest possible degree 
topographical. (64) 


Landscapes generated by the mind and hashish. Ludlow's account of 
the first experience of 'those sufferings which are generated by a dose 
of hasheesh taken to prolong the effects of a preceding one' has its 
similarities with the vision of 'Holiday Peak'. He writes 


Up mystic pathways, on a mountain of evergreens, the priests of 
some nameless religion flocked, mitre crowned, and passed into the 
temple of the sun over the threshold of the horizon. ( 132) 


But after a further five grains on top of the initial fifteen the experience 
became anguished. 


Over many a mountain range, over plains and rivers, I heard 
wafted the cry of my household, who wept for me with a distinct 
lamentation as if they were close at hand. Above all the rest, a 
sister mourned bitterly for a brother who was about to descend into 
hell! 

Far in the distance rolled the serpentine fires of an infinite 

furnace ... (137) 


These fires, mountain visions, and priests - or one priest - surge through 
"Holiday Peak’. Clarke writes 


Again the skin drums resounded, again floated up to the full moon 
the wild chant of the women, again the furious fires blazed high, 
again the people in the valley of the peaks shouted to their savage 
divinity, again the painted and naked priest reared high the thirsty 
knife and flung himself - blood-red in the fire-glow - upon the 
panting victim. (104) 
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And the astounding transitions from setting to setting, landscape to 
landscape, have all the characteristics of drug induced reverie, hashish 
trance, opium dream, psychedelic trip. 

There are clues enough in 'Holiday Peak’ that this landscape is a 
drug induced landscape of the mind. Ah Yung is there with his opium 
pipe (107) and the introduction of characters from Alexandre Dumas's 
The Count of Monte Cristo (1844) has its significance for the initiate. 
Chapters 31 and 32 of Dumas' novel contain one of the classic western 
accounts of the hashish experience. 'Monte Cristo in the South’ is the 
title of chapter two of "The Gypsies of the Sea’, the chapter in which 
we are told 'It was a dream from the Thousand and One Tales. It was 
the vision of an opium eater’. (148) There are further references to opium 
and the Tales of the Thousand and One Nights in 'The Gypsies of the 
Sea' (147, 152), and the Thousand and One Nights are there again in 
In a Bark Hut’. 


I boiled down my recollections for M'Alister, and constituted 
myself a sort of Scherezade for his peculiar benefit. He would 
smoke, and I would fix my eyes on a long strip of bark which hung 
serpentwise from the ridge pole, and relate. (9) 


The Thousand and One Nights are of course redolent of hashish, 

opium and other narcotics-notably 'The Tale of Hashish' (Night 141- 
2), "The Tale of Two Hashish Eaters' (Night 797-8) and 'The Tale of 
the Second Captain of Police’ (Night 939-40).”’ Not that the experience 
of drugs is the only reason for reading or referring to the tales, or for 
referring to Dumas or De Quincey. And yet, in this established context 
of opium and hashish illusion, it is hard not to speculate about further 
drug reference when Clarke cites 'the dominant note of Edgar Allan 
Poe's poetry-Weird Melancholy’ as 'the dominant note of Australian 
Scenery’ (3) in his classic landscape passage. As Alethea Hayter remarks, 
"Edgar Allan Poe's Tales are steeped in De Quincey's influence’, and 
Baudelaire saw hashish imagery in 'The Fall of the House of Usher'.” 
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Poe's 'Loss of Breath’ refers to hashish in its original version. Poe's 
detective story experiments are an undoubted influence on "The 
Doppelganger’, that account of 'the dual existence’ which we have 
speculated might allude to a hashish experience. The extraordinary and 
exotic landscapes of 'Holiday Peak’ and 'The Gypsies of the Sea’, no 
less than those of ‘Cannabis Indica’, may owe their origin in part to 
Clarke's well-attested experiments with hashish. Our conceptual 
distinctions between inner and outer landscapes begin to dissolve. Is 
Clarke's classic description of the Australian landscape that has been 
reprinted time and time again in his preface to Adam Lindsay Gordon's 
poems yet another drug induced perception, and the 'weird melancholy’ 
something perceived, if not indeed produced, with the aid of hashish? 
In his ‘Noah's Ark' column in the Australasian, ‘7 December 1872, 
Clarke has Marston remark, 'I sometimes experiment upon myself, 

and after one has eaten hashish a depression of spirit follows'.”? Weird 
melancholy indeed. 
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Nothing is more difficult to find in this generation than an English 
writer who identifies himself successfully with the life of the working 
democracy, a writer who does not stand aloof from and patronise 

the bulk of the people who labour with their hands. This no doubt is 
because nearly all our writers have a middle-class bias and training, 
and so either write down to or write up to their subject when it leads 
them outside their own class, and accordingly their valuations thereof 
are in general falsified .... 

It is therefore an immense relief to the unsophisticated critic, after 
looking East and West and North and South for writers untainted by 
the ambition to be mentally genteel, to come across the small group of 
able democratic writers on the 'Sydney Bulletin’, of whom Mr Lawson 
is the chief (Edward Garnett).'°° 


Henry Lawson (1867-1922) was born on the Grenfell goldfield in New 
South Wales. His father was a Norwegian seaman who had jumped ship 
in Australia. His mother was the daughter of English immigrants. "They 
were supposed to have come of English gipsies and were hop pickers 

in Kent’, Lawson wrote in his uncompleted autobiography.”! His parents 
separated and Lawson worked with his father as a carpenter and painter, 
and then went to live with his mother in Sydney: 


I worked about in various private shops and did a bit of house- 
painting too. I knew what it was, when I was out of work for a 
few days in winter, to turn out shivering and be down at the 
Herald office at four o'clock on bitter mornings, and be one of 
the haggard group striking matches and running them down the 
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wanted columns on the damp sheets posted outside. I knew what 
it was to tramp long distances and be one of the hopeless crowd of 
applicants. I knew what it was to drift about the streets in shabby 
and patched clothes and feel furtive and criminal-like. I knew all 
that before I wrote 'Faces in the Street' - before I was twenty.” 


In 1887 the Mayor of Sydney called a public meeting to plan 
celebrations for Queen Victoria's jubilee. The meeting and its immediate 
successors were taken over by republicans and freethinkers. 'Recent 
immigrants from the English working classes and the petty bourgeoisie 
touched with socialistic principles, aided by the old convict leaven, had 
humiliated the loyalists’, writes Manning Clark. A Republican Union 
emerged, attracting British born radicals like Thomas Walker, George 
Black and John Norton™ as well as native radicals like J. D. Fitzgerald 
and Louisa Lawson. Within a month the Republican was launched and 
Henry helped print it, contributed political articles, and was registered 
publisher. When the Republican Union split after a year and the 
Republican ceased publication, Louisa took over the press to produce 
The Dawn, Australia's first woman's magazine. Henry continued to help 
print and to contribute. His first book, Short Stories in Prose and Verse 
(1894) was produced by Louisa on the Dawn press. It was in this context 
that Lawson wrote his first published poem, 'A Song of the Republic’ 
which the Bulletin published on eight hours day, 1887. 

Republicanism was - indeed, still is - a very broad category. It could 
express or conceal a number of political attitudes. It could be both 
robber baron capitalist or socialist revolutionary. The first issue of the 
Republican appeared on 4 July 1887- Independence Day for the United 
States of America, a country that had broken free of British imperialism 
and become a dynamic, capitalist nation. Both capitalist and communist 
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could use republicanism as a catch-cry. Much of the radical reputation 
of the Bulletin, established in 1880, derived from its republicanism. 
Disrespect for Queen Victoria, or Westminster, could be the assertiveness 
of the colonial businessman or the class hostility of the working person 
or unemployed. The displacement of class-aware radical activism 

from confronting the social and economic situation within Australia 

to inveighing against the imperial rule of Australia was one of the 
achievements of the Bulletin. Whereas anti-bourgeois or anti-capitalist 
sentiments were threatening the social order, the same feelings could 
be displaced into anti-monarchical or anti-imperialist expression and 
have a certain nationalist respectability. 

The socialist direction of Lawson's republicanism was quite clear in 
the political ballads that he now published in the Bulletin: 'The Song of 
the Outcasts' (12 May 1888), 'Faces in the Street’ (28 July 1888) and 
'The Hymn of the Socialists’ (24 August 1889). 'Song of the Outcasts’ 
was reprinted in the Brisbane Worker, and under the title "The Army of 
the Rear' widely reprinted in the USA. 'The Hymn of the Socialists’ 
was reprinted in William Morris's Commonweal (30 November 1889). 

Manning Clark has written of 'Faces in the Street’: 


This was poetic rhetoric, the confession or revelation of a warm 
and a passionate heart. It lacked any coherent ideology, and theory 
of history, or ideas on the future organization of society. It was a 
profession of faith in the power of the people to rectify their 
wrongs, to seek revenge against their oppressors. 


But what Clark presents as a lack of any coherent ideology was a 
strength of this and its companion poems. These were not divisive songs. 
They were not appropriate or acceptable only to a specific sect or group. 
Lawson's appeal is to all the oppressed and all the sympathisers with 
the oppressed. It is a popular front attitude: ballads that will focus on 
the shared aspects of radical movements, that will unify all the various 
sectional interest groups into a cooperative drive. The lack of 'any theory 
of history, or ideas on the future organization of society' allowed the 
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ballad its place in the Bulletin. Its openness was strategic. 

The especial force of 'Faces in the Street' was its showing poverty 
and oppression existed in this new world just as they existed in the old. 
The dominant myth was that Australia offered a new world free from 
those exploitations. "The workingman's paradise’, Henry Kingsley had 
called Australia in The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859). This 
mystification is confronted in "The Song of the Outcasts': 


I looked upon the mass of poor, in filthy alleys pent; 

And on the rich men's Edens, that are built on grinding rent; 

I looked o'er London's miles of slums - I saw the horrors there, 
And I swore to die a soldier of the Army of the Rear.” 


And in case there was any remaining ambiguity that might claim these 
English conditions were not replicated in Australia, he opened 'Faces 
in the Street’: 


They lie, the men who tell us in a loud decisive tone 
That want is here a stranger, and that misery's unknown. 


The progamme Lawson offers is unambiguous: 


But not until a city feels Red Revolution's feet 
Shall its sad people miss awhile the terrors of the street.*8 


The encouragement of nationalism of an Australian republican variety 
was a Strategy that served to break down the powerful transnational 
working class alliances that were being established, notably demonstrated 
in the £31,000 collected in Australia and sent to support the London 
dockers. Lawson wrote: 


I have seen the stem-faced unionists of Sydney gather in thousands 
(forming a meeting that had to be divided into three portions) and 
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stand for five long hours arranging plans of campaign and 
subscribing funds to carry them out, simply because a body 
of men, whom they had never seen and who were separated 
from them by fifteen thousand miles of sea, sought their 
assistance against a bitter wrong. I refer to the great dock 
labourers' strike ...°° 


The vision of international solidarity was stressed by E. W. O’Sullivan 
in the Centennial Magazine: 


The working classes of Australasia are, in fact, the reserve 
force of their brothers and sisters in Great Britain, and at the 
crisis of the battle, they may be relied upon to enter the field 
and decide the control in favour of labour, if it has right and 
justice on its side. The London Dock Labourers' strike has 
opened up a new development of the conflict between capital 
and labour, and the probabilities are that further developments 
will take place, until the poor down-trodden industrial serf of 
Great Britain is enabled to tread the soil of Freedom with the 
elastic step of his Australasian brother.*° 


The success of the appeal and the expression of solidarity provided a 
major impetus to the expansion of the Australian union movement. 
The eight hour day had been first achieved by the stonemasons of New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1856. The iron workers and shipwrights 
achieved the eight hour day in 1872. 'The principal object which led to 
the formation of the few unions of the 'fifties and ‘sixties was the desire 
to secure recognition of the eight hour day. “' The first intercolonial 
trades union conference was held in Sydney in 1879, the second in 
Melbourne in 1884, and thereafter the conference was held annually.“ 
T. A. Coghlan wrote: 
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The strong feeling everywhere enlisted on behalf of the dock 
labourers exercised a very great influence upon the minds of the 
Labor leaders in Australia who did not discriminate too nicely 
between the position of the London dock labourers and that of the 
Australian workers.*° 


In 1889 the first of a series of shearers' strikes began in Queensland, 
against a refusal to employ union labour. The newly established 
Australian Labor Federation in Brisbane coordinated support from 
waterfront workers who refused to ship non-union shorn wool, and the 
strike was won. The success encouraged the unions to a more combative 
stance and the shipowners and pastoralists to combine to break the new 
movement. In August 1890 the Maritime Officers Association proposed 
to affiliate with the Melbourne Trades Hall Council. The shipowners 
refused to negotiate with the officers till they broke their Trades Hall 
affiliation; the officers walked off their ships and the wharf labourers 
and other maritime unionists came out in sympathy. The strike lasted 
two months, and was broken by the ‘fairly large surplus of unemployed 
labor already on the market.'** Colonel Price's instructions to the 
Mounted Rifles on how to deal with massed strikers - 'Fire low and 

lay them out’ encapsulated the class war aspects of the strike. 
Lawson's poem 'The Lay-'em-Out Brigade’ (Truth, 20 March 1892) 
alludes to the episode. 

Lawson had been in Western Australia looking for work when the 
strike began. He returned to Sydney and then was offered work on the 
Brisbane Boomerang, a weekly paper established by William Lane in 
1887. Lane, born in Bristol in 1861, had emigrated to the USA when he 
was 15, and then settled in Brisbane in 1885. The Boomerang ran into 
difficulties with advertisers because of its unionist sympathies, and Lane 
resigned to start Australia's first union paper, The Worker, backed by 
the Australian Labour Federation in Brisbane in 1890. Lawson worked 
for the Boomerang under its new owner, Gresley Lukin, from March 
till September 1891. At the same time he contributed to The Worker, 
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a centre of radical activity in the bitter Queensland shearers’ strike, which 
had begun in January 1891 against the employers' attempts to refuse 
the closed shop, and to reduce general labourers' wages by a third. The 
strike continued until June, by which time the union leaders had been 
arrested, the funds consumed, and non-union labour shipped into 
Queensland under military and police guard. Lawson's poem 'Freedom 
on the Wallaby’ appeared in the Worker amidst the struggle: "They need 
not say the fault is ours if blood should stain the wattle."*° It was cited 
in the Queensland parliament as evidence of a violent conspiracy, which 
provoked him to write another poem, "The Vote of Thanks debate.’ 

William Lane was in the forefront of the movement to transform the 
old craft unions into a massive socialist federation. 'When the task of 
analyzing and assigning the causes and effects and course of the 
phenomenon of Australian socialism, Lane's writing in the Worker 
will be found the fons et origo from which all further and subsequent 
explorations must begin.'”” Lawson, recalled his brother-in-law, Jack 
Lang, later Labor premier of New South Wales, gave 'glowing reports 
about Lane.’*® 

The Boomerang, shortly to cease publication, reduced staff and 
Lawson returned to Sydney. He found work house-painting with a group 
of radical English immigrants, including W. A. Holman, later a Labor 
parliamentarian, and two former members of the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Socialist League, G. Chandler and A. G. Yewen, a 
personal friend of William Morris.” 


When the trade failed me I used to write a column of red-hot 
socialistic and libelous political rhymes for Truth. I still believed 
in revolutions, and the spirit of righteousness upheld me. Truth’s 
‘ghost’ was eccentric, and the usual rates for outside contributions 
were from 5s. upwards; but John Norton gave me 15s. to £1 for 
special stuff. He cursed considerably; and there were times when 
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it wasn't advisable to curse back; but he saw that I, and one or two 
other poor devils of scribblers on their uppers were paid - even 
before the comps. I haven't forgotten it. 


John Norton was born in England in 1858; he spent time in Europe, 
became a subeditor on the Levant Herald in Constantinople, and arrived 
in Sydney in 1884, establishing himself as a journalist. He wrote the 
report on the 1885 Intercolonial Trades Union Congress (TUC), and 
represented the unions at the English TUC Congress and the 
International TUC in Paris. In 1890 he joined the newly established 
Truth, a paper with radical sentiments, sensationalist copy, and various 
dubious business practices involving corrupt land deals and blackmailing 
businessmen into advertising rather than having their sexual foibles 
reported. Lawson's first contribution to Truth - signed 'Joe Swallow' - had 
been 'The Australian Marseillaise, or, A Song for the Sydney Poor', 

23 November 1890, at a point when the maritime strike had been 
defeated. The Marseillaise was 'the then international revolutionary song 
of the world's workers,'°! and was sung at socialist and union meetings. 
Lawson provides an appropriate revolutionary, class-war text. 


Lawson's first story, 'His Father's Mate' (Bulletin, 22 December 1888) 
has as its central incident the death of a child helping his father on the 
gold workings. A subsidiary theme is the fate of the elder brother who 
got into trouble with the police and has disappeared. Drawing on a true 
incident told him by his grandfather.” Lawson presents the tragedy as 
emblematic of the wretchedness of working class life, with its limited 
choices of useless toil, death, or criminality. This same set of choices 
structures the group of stories he wrote about urban working class 
conditions and child labour: 'A Visit of Condolence’ (Bulletin, 23 April 
1892), 'Jones’ Alley' (Worker, Sydney, I, 8, 15 June 1892), 'Arvie 
Aspinall's Alarm Clock’ (Bulletin, 11 June 1892) and "Two Boys at 
Grinder Bros' (Worker, Sydney, 7 October 1893). Drawing on his own 
experiences working for a firm of coach-builders when he first arrived 
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in Sydney, Lawson turns the experience of humiliation and exploitation 
into the weapons of political action. Bill, Arvie's young workmate, calls 
to find out why he's not at work, and is told he's dead. Talking to Arvie's 
mother he asks 'How old was Arvie?' 


'Eleven.' 

‘I'm twelve - going on thirteen. Arvie's father's dead, ain't he?' 
'Yes.' 

‘So's mine. Died at his work, didn't he?’ 

Yes’. 


‘So'd mine. Arvie told me his father died of something with his heart. 
'Yes'. 

‘So'd mine; ain't it rum? You scrub offices an' wash, don't yer?' 

Yes’. 

‘So does my mother. You find it pretty hard to get a livin’, don't 

yer, these times?"* 


The paralleling of shared experiences generalizes the individual tragedy 
into a larger class oppression. These are not individual calamities 
resulting from individual failure, but the consequence of the social order. 
Lawson uses the same device of parallelism in Bill's dialogue with Arvie 
in 'Two Boys at Grinder Bros'. This is the technique of socialist 
education, of awakening the oppressed to the nature of their conditions, 
to the shared exploitations. These stories have generally been labeled 
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Dickensian and sentimental by Lawson's commentators; as if infant 
mortality, the exploitation of child labour, and slum life were somehow 
literary tropes and not all too common, everyday realities. That they 
were everyday realities was a provocation to political action. Lawson 
was developing a political consciousness that could work strategically, 
that could see in the individual suffering the basis for a shared sense of 
outrage. This was exactly William Lane's strategy in The Workingman s 
Paradise (1892), where the child born at the beginning of the novel 
dies at the beginning of part II, a victim of poverty and the unhygienic 
conditions of Sydney's slums. 'The Slaughter of the Innocents’, Lane 
titled the chapter in which the child dies.°> The dying child is not at all 
an easy sentimental trope but a directed, political symbol for Lawson, 
as for Lane. The death of Arvie Aspinall is the triggering or concluding 
incident for four stories: Lawson is not being wanton with death. Quite 
remarkably and significantly he does not give us a succession of deaths 
like a Jacobean dramatist or contemporary thriller writer. That he uses 
the one incident for a number of stories suggests a shocked reverence 
in its economy. 

Arvie's work is described in the final section of the last story of the 
group, 'Two Boys at Grinder Bros': 


Arvie was late out of the shop that evening. His boss was a 
subcontractor for the coach-painting, and always tried to find 
twenty minutes' work for his boys just about five or ten minutes 
before the bell rang. He employed boys because they were cheap 
and he had a lot of rough work, and they could get under floors 
and 'bogies' with their pots and brushes, and do all the 'priming' 
and paint the trucks. His name was Collins, and the boys were 
called 'Collins' Babies’. It was a joke in the shop that he had a 
‘weaning’ contract. The boys were all 'over fourteen’ of course, 
because of the Education Act. Some were nine or ten - wages 
from five shillings to ten shillings. It didn't matter to Grinder 
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Brothers so long as the contracts were completed and the 
dividends paid. Collins preached in the park every Sunday. But 
this has nothing to do with the story.”° 


These details are presented almost perfunctorily, as if to say, these are 
the normal conditions of urban exploitation, why make anything of it, 
how can you be surprised? The perfunctory presentation of Arvie's death 
that concludes the story is in part a necessary strategy since Lawson 

had already published the three other Arvie Aspinall-Jones's Alley 
stories, so the event cannot be given in any full-blown way. But this 
suited Lawson's skill in the oblique, the understated. The perfunctory 
account of exploitation and death, undramatized, flatly recorded, serves 
as an explosive conclusion to the earlier dialogue between Bill and Arvie, 
the development of a relationship, from persecution to comradeship and 
solidarity. The story opened with Bill calling out "Here comes Balmy 
Arvie' as he sat with ‘five or six half-grown larrikins."”’ But this first 
section ends with an expression of friendship, comradeship, mateship: 


‘Look here, Arvie!' he said in low, hurried tones, 'Keep close to 
me go in’ out tonight, 'n' if any of the other chaps touches yer or 
says anything to yer I'll hit ‘em!""* 


What provokes the solidarity is Bill's perception of a shared pattern of 
class exploitation in the experiences of the two families. He realizes, 
silently yet so clearly - such is Lawson's art - that these are no 
serendipitous coincidences, but the demonstration of their shared 
situation as workers, as proletarians. Nothing is spelled out - there is 

no generalizing, no theory, no moral-drawing. The bare facts, presented 
in parallel, reveal the socio-political truth: 


‘Tsay, Arvie, what did yer father die of?' 

"Heart disease. He dropped down dead at his work.' 

Long, low intense whistle from Bill. He wrinkled his forehead 
and stared up at the beams as if he expected to see something 
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unusual there. After a while he said, very impressively: 'So did 
mine.’ 

The coincidence hadn't done striking him yet; he wrestled with 
it for nearly a minute longer. Then he said: 

‘I suppose yer mother goes out washin"?' 

"Yes. 

'N' cleans Offices?’ 

'Yes.' 

'So does mine .... °° 

The details of Collins' Babies that seem so artlessly tacked on to the 
story are tacked on to take their true place. Lawson's theme is not 
restricted to presenting working-class conditions, the victims of 
exploitation. That is known, that is familiar. What Lawson is dealing 
with is the ending of divisions within the working-classes. The bullying 
and teasing that make Arvie's life a misery, the factionalism of the 
oppressed in picking on someone else to oppress, is here brought to an 
end by Bill's promise of solidarity. The story shows how the 
lumpen-proletarian, semi-criminal, wanton aggression of the larrikins 
can nonetheless turn into supportive mateship. This is a socialist fable, 
and it was first published in the union paper the Sydney Worker. The 
larrikins don't suddenly become respectable bourgeois citizens. The 
action describes the transformation of random, divisive, provocative 
aggression into shared mateship. The further political point is that it is 
too late. Arvie dies before he can return to work and appreciate this 
new mateship with Bill, this first experience of class solidarity. The 
Queensland shearers had been defeated in their strike by non-union 
working class labour recruited from the huge pool of unemployed. The 
lack of solidarity amidst the exploited, divided amongst themselves, 
led to a larger class defeat. When the Australian Workers Union risked 
strike action in 1894 in NSW, it was defeated. 


Simultaneously with these stories of urban working conditions, Lawson 
was publishing his stories of conditions outside the towns. These were 
not seen as separate concerns, though Lawson is generally presented as 
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a writer of up-country and outback materials. Arvie Aspinall had grown 
up in the bush. The Job-like succession of disasters that fall on Tom 
Hopkins in ‘Settling on the Land' fall on someone who 'did very well 

at his trade in the city, years ago, until he began to think that he could 
do better up-country.”° Lawson is concerned to stress the parallelism 
of hardships on the land and in the cities, not to encourage an irrelevant 
‘Sydney or the Bush’ choice. In this he was in accord with William 
Lane's socialist strategy in The Workingman’s Paradise where Ned, the 
shearer, is taken round the slums and recognizes the parallels. 


If he could have persuaded himself that the bush had none of this, 
it would have been different. But he could not. The stench of the 
stifling shearing-sheds and the crowded sleeping huts where men 
are packed in rows like trucked sheep came to him with the 
sickening smell of the slums.°! 


In the factitious verse debate Lawson arranged with "The Banjo'", A. B. 
Paterson, in the Bulletin in 1892 on the comparative virtues of the city 
or the bush, Lawson is concerned to point to the shared oppressions: 


For we noticed that the faces of the folks we chanced to meet 
Should have made a greater contrast to the faces in the street 


he writes of the bush.” He uses the occasion to insert this radical political 
note, to remind the reader of the class exploitation in the bush, to see 

the bush in political terms, not merely topographically or falsely 
Arcadian. The Queensland shearers' strike of the previous year is 

recalled 


Ah! we read about the drovers and the shearers and the like 
Till we wonder why such happy and romantic fellows strike.” 


'A Day on a Selection’ (Bulletin, 28 May 1892) is an endearing 
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and enduring account of a selection, a small farm in the process of 
disintegration. The selector spends the day talking to his neighbour, 
asserting a mateship of idleness instead of the individualist hard work 
drive that theoretically should make the selection thrive. And the sketch 
ends with the splendid dinner table discussion of Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy and Ignatius Donnelly, in which nothing gets said because of 
the constant interruptions by the fowls and children. 

The story has provoked various responses. A. A. Phillips offers a 
characteristic nationalist reading: 


Lawson's estimate of the bushmen is not entirely, and therefore 
unconvincingly, eulogistic. Like most men of strong patriotic 
feeling, he can attack sharply where he finds weaknesses which 
threaten his people. Although he had an affection for the 
bushmen's casualness he turns acridly critical when he finds the 
casualness degenerating into sluggishness of mind. In 'A Day on 
a Selection’, for example, he assails the squalor of an Australian 
smallholding, arising from the indifferent ignorance of this owner. 
It is true that this selector is an Englishman, but Lawson is 
obviously suggesting that the conditions which he is here painting 
are characteristic of the country. Indeed, there is little point in the 
sketch unless it is intended to criticize a national weakness.” 


But there is a lot more to 'A Day on a Selection’ than to ‘criticize a 
national weakness’. The issues focused here are complex and political; 
they show the tensions and contradictions and exploitations within the 
‘national’. In 1892 there was still no Australian 'nation' - federation 

came in 1901. The interest is in class situation, international capitalism, 
international workers' movements. The very references in the concluding 
discussion to the French Revolution and to the contemporary works of 
social change by the American writers Henry George (Progress and 
Poverty, 1879), Edward Bellamy (Looking Backward, 1887) and Ignatius 
Donnelly (Caesar’s Column, 1889) proclaim an internationalist context. 
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Of course, there is irony, but irony does not cancel the signification, 
only resituate it. It is not accidental or incidental that Lawson spells out 
his selector's nationality in the opening sentence: 'The scene is a small 
New South Wales Western selection, the holder whereof is native English. 
His wife is native-Irish." It is not unrelated that Lawson's 
father was a Norwegian migrant and his mother's father was an English 
migrant. 

But it is not only that the migrant selector is representative of 
Australian social reality: to leave it at that is simply to give a 
slightly more inclusive vision of the nation. The other point, of course, 
is the alienation of migrants - cut off from their home, their native 
environment, and unconnected with the Australian soil. There is no 
relationship with the land because these migrants are already alienated 
figures, often alienated from the land in Europe, certainly alienated from 
its unfamiliar nature in Australia. And this is all part of an international 
vision of social alienation: it is this situation that Bellamy's Looking 
Backward and William Morris's News from Nowhere (1890) confronted. 
In the autobiography he began but never published, Lawson spelled 
out the socio-economic context of his parent's selection: 


Our land was about the poorest round there, where selectors were 
shoved back amongst barren, stony ridges because of old land 
grants, or because the good land was needed to carry sheep. Our 
selection, about three hundred acres, lay round a little rocky, stony, 
scrubby, useless ridge, fronting the main road; the soil of the 
narrow sidings, that were not too steep for the plough, was grey 
and poor; and the gullies were full of waste heaps of clay from the 
diggers’ holes. It was hopeless-only a lifetime of incessant 
bullocking might have made a farm of the place. 


And again in '"Pursuing Literature" in Australia’ he wrote: 
In the first fifteen years of my life I saw the last of the Roaring 


Days on Gulgong goldfield, New South Wales. I remember the 
rush as a boy might his first and only pantomime. "On our 
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selection" I tailed cows amongst the deserted shafts in the 

gullies of a dreary old field that was abandoned ere Gulgong 
"broke out". I grubbed, ring-barked, and ploughed in the scratchy 
sort of way common to many "native-born" selectors round here; 
helped fight pleuro and drought; and worked on building contracts 
with "Dad", who was a carpenter. Saw selectors slaving their lives 
away in dusty holes amongst the barren ridges; saw one or two 
carried home, in the end, on a sheet of bark; the old men worked 
till they died. Saw how the gaunt selectors' wives lived and toiled. 
Saw elder sons stoop-shouldered old men at 30. Noted, in dusty 
patches in the remains of the fence - the ultimate results of 

10 years', 15 years', and 20 years’ hard, hopeless graft by strong 
men who died like broken-down bullocks further out. And all the 
years miles and miles of rich black soil flats and chocolate slopes 
lay idle, because of old-time grants, or because the country carried 
sheep - for the sake of an extra bale of wool and an unknown 
absentee. I watched old fossickers and farmers reading Progress 
and Poverty earnestly and arguing over it Sunday afternoons. 

And I wished that I could write.® 


In this context it is hard to read the story as any simple attack on 'the 
indifferent ignorance’ of the selector and 'casualness degenerating into 
sluggishness of mind’. Rather, if there is degeneration, we should find 

it in the social conditions that treat sheep as more important than men — 
a complaint against capitalism that goes back to Thomas More's Utopia 
(1516): "Your sheep ... eat up and swallow down the very men 
themselves'.° Shiftless and hopeless the selectors may seem, but what 
other choice is there? Bourgeois aspiration (an organized spick and span 
farm) or socialist aspiration (Bellamy) are equally distant from the 
selectors' reality. So that what can be seen as a critique can be resituated 
as a Sympathetic portrayal of it all being too much, of everything 
slipping, collapsing: as indeed things socially and economically were. 
T. A. Coghlan's Wealth and Progress of New South Wales 
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revealed that while 212,639 selections were sold in New South 
Wales over 12 years, 1876-88, individual holdings of one acre 
and upwards had increased only from 39,639 to 46,142. In 1889, 
580 persons held 25 million acres comprising 53 per cent of the 
alienated land of New South Wales. These facts caused the early 
Australian interest in progressive land taxation.” 


The mentions of Henry George are not out of place. 

The militancy of 'The Army of the Rear' and 'Faces in the Street’ 
has been succeeded by the experience and expression of exploitation 
and defeat. The cooperation of unionism, the heightened consciousness 
of union discussions raised by ideological awareness of repressive 
techniques and utopian possibilities has fallen apart in 'A Day ona 
Selection’ into the discussion in which nothing is said, in which work, 
practice, is disastrously separated from theory. The work isn't done, 
the cows escape as the selector and his neighbour talk. The theory never 
gets beyond sad tokens, the gestures towards sloganizing as the titles 
and authors are cited, but the slogans never deliver a meaning; the titles 
are announced but the contents of the books are never expounded. This 
is not only the run-down defeat of the sinking small selectors, who from 
a union point of view represent a petty-bourgeois, selfish, competitive 
individualism resistant to union cooperation. In this regard Lawson's 
sketch retains a vanguard militancy, the absent shearers the true 
socialists, while the selectors are the unorganised riff-raff. But it can 
also be interpreted as expressing the situation of the defeated socialists 
after the strike defeats: titles are mentioned and nothing else because it 
is all now inexpressible. The repression of the 1890s has begun and the 
days of innocently expounding communism and socialism are over. Even 
to cite the titles is provocative enough. But as long as nothing is said, 
as long as no politics are expounded, it can be done. 

Colin Roderick has noted of 'A Day on a Selection’ that 'the Bulletin 
printing of this story carried the sub-title "A Sketch from Observation", 
and the selection is obviously modelled on that of Lawson's father’.”° 
Not only the material circumstances of the selection are observed, 
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but also the intellectual context; both are sketched from Lawson's 

own lived experience. I have indicated an internationalist aspect 

to the invocations of Looking Backward, Progress and Poverty and 
Caesar’s Column. There was simultaneously a specific, contemporary, 
Australian application. The three titles were amongst a core of socialist 
and progressive books available from the Worker book fund from 
November 1890 to March 1892. There were twenty-five titles available 
altogether, but these three were amongst the most popular and 
representative. These were, indeed, the titles that were discussed. 
Moreover, William Lane had initiated a Bellamy society in Brisbane 
and had serialized Looking Backward in the Worker through 1890. 
Progress and Poverty had been serialized in the Sydney press in 1879, 
and Henry George made a lecture tour of Australia in 1890. Lawson 
referred to 'songs of mine in Henry George's Standard and other leading 
Yankee papers’ in 1890.”! 


In its silences and ambiguities 'A Day on a Selection’ can be read in 
multiple ways. The stasis, the futile stand-off situation with escaping 
cattle ranged against Henry George, expresses the desolate paralysis of 
the radical movement. The socialist reader can find a correlative for 
the sense of defeat, of block, of impotence. At the same time another 
reading is possible: a presentation of impractical, incompetent 
theoreticians who cannot succeed at the basic level of farming work. 
The images, the slogans, the situation are loaded with the political, 
explosive with meaning. 


'The Drover's Wife' (Bulletin, 23 July 1892) offers another vision of 
selection life and a tribute to the courage and resilience of the women 
in the bush. It tells simply of a woman's vigil to protect her children 
when a snake gets under the house. She waits all night, and past events 
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are recalled, flood and fire, giving the story a mythic dimension. Out 
of these recurrent experiences of pioneering life Lawson extracts the 
representative. In part the snake and woman confrontation is of course 
Edenic, an Australian Genesis, which is why the story has had such a 
powerful impact. But the Edenic is itself a political myth. "When Adam 
delved and Eve span, Who was then the gentleman?’ When the 

snake has been killed the dog 'shakes the snake as though he felt 

the original curse in common with mankind'” - the curse of labour, 
and suffering in childbirth. Henry Kingsley's phrase that Australia 
was a 'workingman's paradise’ provides the social specificity for the 
archetypal reference. Lane's novel re-examines The Workingman s 
Paradise from a socialist perspective. Lawson is doing the same in 
brief. 

The situation the woman is in is quite specifically established. She 
is alone because her husband is away working: the economic cause 
underlying the break up of the family, the enforced nature of the 
separation, is spelled out. The husband is also set in a precise social 
category. He is an ex-squatter. The squatter who has lost his land, 
either to the banks or through alcohol or both, is a recurrent figure in 
Lawson's work — ‘Middleton's Rouseabout’, and "Telling Mrs Baker' 
are characteristic. The situation is clearly related to current social reality. 
The archetypal quality of Lawson's work comes from its precise 
observation of social class particularity. It is not a mystifying, unplaced, 
never-never land pastoral with figures unlocated in history or class that 
Lawson creates. 

Lawson, like Lane, was concerned with class cooperation. Socialist 
propaganda required getting the middle classes sympathetic to the rights 
of labour, and showing them they too were vulnerable to the destructive 
effects of capitalism. Consistently in his work Lawson tries to break 
down divisions: to show the parallels of city and country working 
class life; to show the destructive effects of the system on the working 
and middle classes. 'The Big Brassingtons came down in the world 
and drifted to the city, as many smaller people do, more and more 
every year', he writes in "The House That Was Never Built.’’* In the 
background is the process remarked in the Communist Manifesto: 'the 
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lower strata of the middle class ... sink gradually into the proletariat...’ 

A recognition of the situation of women and a concerted effort to 
press for women's rights was part of the developing socialist 
consciousness of the union movement. The isolation, the loneliness, 
the hardship are succinctly evoked. Here is the drover's true mate, his 
marriage mate, his wife, separated from him by the work situation. At 
the same time another sexual politics emerges, and the woman's clubbing 
the snake to death suggests a revenge on the phallic, a refusal of the 
procreative. The dryness of the outback has dried out the sexuality of 
its struggling pioneers and left only resentment, resentment at being 
brought to and left in such an isolated place. The eldest child, who tries 
to get out of bed when the snake is killed 'but his mother forces him 
back with a grip of iron’, offers an Oedipal conclusion to the story: 


"Mother, I won't never go drovin': blast me if I do." 

And she hugs him to her worn-out breast and kisses him; and 
they sit thus together while the sickly daylight breaks over the 
bush.” 


With its absent drover, "The Drover's Wife’ poignantly presents the 
broken family, 'the practical absence of the family among the 
proletarians' as the Communist Manifesto puts it;”° the drought, as well 

as a naturalistic portrayal of conditions, also represents the drought of 
sexual absence; and this in turn issues in the destruction of the masculine, 
the killing of the snake and burning it. 

‘The Drover's Wife' is saturated with the political. The implicit 
allusion to the slogan of the Peasants' Revolt of 1381 and the illustration 
of the process of the destruction of the family described in the Communist 
Manifesto arise naturally from the highly politicized context in which 
Lawson was writing. The slogan of a radical Eden - 'When Adam delved 
and Eve span. Who was then the gentleman?’ had remained in currency 
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for 500 years; it was part of the revolutionary tradition that the socialists 
and unionists of the 1890s were able to draw upon, a vision of primal 
egalitarianism, before the development of class society. ’° The 
Communist Manifesto was serialized in the Brisbane Worker in 1893 
and reprinted in the same year as a pamphlet. Every fictional situation 
was likely to have its iconic significance and political interpretation. 
'The Drover's Wife' shows isolation, not co-operation. The loneliness 
of bush life has been remarked by commentator after commentator. 
But the point of the loneliness that Lawson recurrently presents is its 
economic base. The itinerant bush worker and the small selector are in 
a hopeless situation, with none of the social back-up of established 
peasant societies. The big pastoralists control the profitable land. The 
Queensland unions have been crushed, and though the New South Wales 
unions had for the moment staved off confrontation, they were to be 
defeated in the big strike of 1894. In this story of absences, one of the 
significant absences is that of co-operative action, of unionism. At the 
same time it is not a totally bleak vision. The story ends with the coming 
of dawn. A weak, 'sickly' dawn, but still an assertion of renewal and 
hope. That positive note, basic to a socialist vision, programmatic for 
socialist realism, is firmly there. 

Edward Garnett wrote: 


If this artless sketch be taken as the summary of a woman's life, 
giving its significance in ten short pages, Maupassant has never 
done better. Lawson has re-treated this subject at length in the 
more detailed picture in 'Water them Geraniums’; I leave it to 
mothers of all ranks and stations in life to say how it affects them, 
and whether it has not universal application to the life of working 
women wherever the sun goes down. Art stands for much, but 
sincerity also stands for much in art, and the sincerity of Lawson's 
tales nearly always drives them home.”” 
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Garnett was well aware that the artlessness was in itself the mark of 
Lawson's art. He hedges his bets on how great art it is, or nearly is, yet 
recognizes the genius in this work that was so unlike the English norm. 
In the same way Garnett encouraged those other outsider, marginal 
figures - Joseph Conrad, W. H. Hudson, and D. H. Lawrence. 


Read 'The Union Buries its Dead’ ... if you care to see how the 
most casual, 'newspapery' and apparently artless art of this 
Australian writer carries with it a truer, finer, more delicate 
commentary on life than all the idealistic works of any of our 
genteel school of writers. It isn't great art, but it is near to great 
art; and, moreover, great art is not to be found every ‘publishing 
session. 


'The Union Buries its Dead’ (Truth, 16 April 1893) is another classic 
picture of bad times in the bush. It opens with a delicate suggestion of 
Maupassant, and then the Seine of those Parisian Sunday afternoon 
boating stories is quickly redefined as a billabong: 


While out boating one Sunday afternoon on a billabong across the 
river, we saw a young man on horseback driving some horses 
along the bank. He said it was a fine day, and asked if the water 
was deep there. The joker of our party said it was deep enough to 
drown him, and he laughed and rode further up. We didn't take 
much notice of him. 

Next day a funeral gathered at a corner pub and they asked each 
other in to have a drink while wailing for the hearse. They passed 
away some of the time dancing jigs to a piano in the bar parlour. 
They passed away the rest of the time sky-larking and fighting. 
The defunct was a young union labourer, about twenty-five, 

who had been drowned the previous day while trying to swim 
horses across a billabong of the Darling.” 


Manning Clark captures the tone of the story: ‘he was telling Australians 
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that the bush barbarians had their own way of showing they knew just as 
well as the author of the book of Ecclesiastes what life was all about.®” 


The story has a more specific socialist purpose than this, however. 
He was almost a stranger in town, and the fact of his having been a 
union man accounted for the funeral. The police found some union 
papers in his swag, and called at the General Labourers’ Union 

Office for information about him. That's how we knew.*! 

The unionism is part of the subject. The General Labourers' Union 
(GLU) of Australia had been established two years earlier in February 
1891. The Australian Shearers' Union (ASU) had organised the New 
South Wales shearers, the GLU ‘took up the work of organizing the 
woolshed labourers'.°” W. G. Spence, who was president of the ASU, 
was secretary. It was a radical innovative union. Spence recalled: 


A great deal of work was done by the GLU. It made experiments 
in the shape of carrying out road work and sewerage contracts 
under co-operation, the Union finding the deposit, plant, etc., and 
the men dividing the result of their labour. The Union also engaged 
Mrs Summerfeld to organize the women workers.** 


The progressive socialist position was to create one big union of an 
alliance of all working people. But class society permeated the working 
classes as well as the middle classes. The distinctions between skilled 
labour and unskilled labour persisted, not only in pay differentials but 
also in status and union organisation. Although it was proposed to 
amalgamate the Australian Shearers' Union with the General Labourers’ 
Union in 1892 and again in 1893, a majority of the shearers voted against 
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the proposal. In 1892, 5862 were for, 5997 against; in 1893, 4825 were 
for, 5686 against. However, the NSW branches gave a majority of 576 
in favour, and the NSW branches were allowed to amalgamate. 
‘Practically amalgamation was agreed to at the Conference of 1894, 
but the new constitution was only adopted at the special convention 
held in Albury in February, 1895.** The amalgamated organisation was 
called the Australian Workers' Union (AWU). In 1904, the Queensland 
and NSW AWUs amalgamated. 

These class divisions within the working classes are part of 
Lawson's story: 


The procession numbered fifteen, fourteen souls following the 
broken shell of a soul. Perhaps not one of the fourteen possessed a 
soul any more than the corpse did - but that doesn't matter. 

Four or five of the funeral, who were boarders at the pub, 
borrowed a trap which the landlord used to carry passengers to and 
from the railway station. They were strangers to the corpse. 

A horseman, who looked like a drover just returned from a big 
trip, dropped into our dusty wake and followed us a few hundred 
yards, dragging his pack-horse behind him, but a friend made wild 
and demonstrative signals from a hotel verandah - jabbing his left 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the bar - so the drover 
hauled off and didn't catch up to us any more. He was a stranger 
to the entire show.* 


The separations between those on horseback and those on foot are class 
separations. 'A barrier which became equally marked was the one 
separating those who worked on horseback from those who did not’, 

G. A. Wilkes has noted, and he offers representative evidence from the 
literature.*° The horseman does not have solidarity with the labourers on 
foot. A sympathy, yes, but the mateship of alcohol draws him off. 
Similarly, the shearers pay their alcoholic respects to the procession 

but do not join in. 
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On the way to the cemetery we passed three shearers sitting on the 
shady side of a fence. One was drunk - very drunk. The other two 
covered their right ears with their hats, out of respect for the 
departed - whoever he might have been - and one of them kicked 
the drunk and muttered something to him.*’ 


What Lawson represents are the class divisions within the working 
classes; at the same time the solidarity of the labourers is stressed in 
their attending the funeral of the unknown man. So we have Lawson's 
characteristic bitter-sweet plangency, a celebration of the impulse 
towards solidarity, and a notation of the forces opposed to it. 

The divisions between labour had been considerably broken down, 
but progress still had to be made before the horseman would continue 
to the funeral and the shearers get off the fence and join in with the 
rouseabouts. Lawson remarked on the sense of superiority of the shearers 
that underlay the class divisions between shearers and labourers in 'A 
Word in Season' in the Worker (Sydney) in 1894: 


Get rid of the idea that the shearers are the only wronged men on 
earth and the squatters the only tyrants. 

Remember that the hardship of bush life at its worst is not a 
circumstance compared with what thousands of poor women in 
cities have to go through. 

Remember that there are bitterer struggles and grander battles 
fought by the poor of cities than ever in the country. 

Remember that the fathers, the heroes of modern Liberty, 

fought and threw away their lives on barricades in the streets of 
cities. 


The opening of Bret Harte's "Tennessee's Partner' - '1 do not think that 
we ever knew his real name" - and the disquisition on the names people 
went by is taken up by Lawson and rewritten with political implication. 
Apart from being the representative unknown outback worker, the dead 
man's anonymity carries suggestions of the necessarily pseudonymous 
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nature of early radical activity. The Queensland shearers’ strikes had 
meant that many union activists had changed their names to avoid arrest 
or to gain re-employment. Mitchell remarks in 'The Man Who Forgot’, 
‘and as for a name, that's nothing. I don't know mine, and I've had 
eight.’”’ William Lane edited the Worker and wrote The Workingman’s 
Paradise under a pseudonym, John Miller. Lawson regularly used the 
names 'Joe Swallow,’ 'Cervus Wright,’ and ‘Jack Cornstalk' to sign 
political pieces. Larry Petrie, the Scots born secretary of the General 
Labourer's Union had been christened George Frederick Augustus 
Howard Carlyle Petrie, he said, and as G. F.Howard he booked a passage 
on a non-union crewed ship and was arrested for causing an explosion 
aboard, in July 1893.”! 

The name the dead man went by - Jim Tyson - has a deeply sardonic 
implication. James Tyson (1819-98) was one of the largest landholders 
in Australia. His name was constantly in the Brisbane Worker. 'By 1898 
Tyson owned about twenty stations in Victoria, New South Wales and 
Queensland, amounting to about five million acres including 350,000 
acres freehold. '”” Tyson was notorious for his meanness and 'Banjo' 
Paterson recalled "When he had become a very rich man, he could 
never get over the old bush habits .... He used to travel with a packhorse 
and sometimes when he was going across country he would camp for 
the night with a lot of drovers, but he would never tell them who he 
was'.” But this is no incognito Tyson, as the dead man's age makes 
clear. This is his anti-type, the union labourer who owned nothing. And 
even when his real name is discovered, it is forgotten by the narrator 
and never given to us. 


In July 1893 the first 220 members of the New Australia Co-operative 
Settlement Association under the chairmanship of William Lane sailed 
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for Paraguay. Lawson wrote a poem in support, ‘Something Better’.”* 


But the movement was seen by many as a further weakening of socialism 
within Australia. A second batch sailed in December, but by then the 
first group had already been split and the movement destabilized. 
Lawson stood in as editor of the Sydney Worker, hoping to be given 
the permanent position, but someone else was appointed, and he went 
to New Zealand looking for work. The voyage steerage issued in the 
poem 'For'ard', published in the New Zealand Mail, the Sydney Worker, 
and Keir Hardie's Labour Leader.” On the offer of a position on the 
new Daily Worker Lawson returned to Sydney, only to find the paper 
had collapsed. The unions were once again under attack from the 
pastoralists in the attempt to cut wages and the consequent strikes and 
violence of 1894. At this period, Lawson seems to have been close to 
Mary Cameron (later Mary Gilmore), who was living in a boarding 
house kept by William Lane's wife, Annie, preparatory to joining Lane's 
Colonia Cosme, the second communist settlement in Paraguay. The other 
radical centre Lawson frequented was McNamara's bookshop in Sydney, 
a library and centre for international radical journals and discussions. 
In 1896, with his first book of poems In The Days When the World was 
Wide published, he married McNamara's step-daughter, Bertha.”° 

This radical world had been Lawson's milieu for ten years. But 
now radicalism was in retreat; the unions had been badly defeated, 
membership dropped disastrously. Collecting his contributions from 
the papers of those years for book publication, he had to endure 
considerable sub-editorial emendations. The texts collected in his books 
often lack the political specificity of the original magazine publications. 
Lawson's first collection of stories, While the Billy Boils (1896) received 
English distribution and the Times found it ‘a little in Bret Harte's 
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manner, crossed, perhaps, with that of Guy de Maupassant’.”” His 
second collection, On the Track and Over the Sliprails (1900) was 
similarly well received. Francis Thompson wrote in the Daily Chronicle 
that it 'will well sustain the reputation its author has already won as 

the best writer of Australian short stories and sketches the literary world 
knows'.”8 Encouraged by his reception, Lawson went to London in 1900. 
Blackwood published a selection from the two previous prose volumes, 
The Country I Come From (1900), and between November 1900 and 
October 1901 Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine published some half 
dozen of Lawson's stories from his new collection Joe Wilson and His 
Mates which Blackwood published in 1901.°° Methuen published a 
further collection Children of the Bush (1902). Lawson returned to 
Sydney in 1902 but his work was remembered. Will H. Ogilvie wrote 
of him in the Scotsman, 2 May 1914: 


He became a confirmed Socialist in his early manhood, setting a 
high value on the brotherhood of man, and seeing nothing but 
virtue in the attitude of Trade Unionism in its long war against 
capital. Against the blue sky of the infinite Bush spaces fluttered 
for him for ever the red flag of Revolt. The gipsy in his nature, and 
his deep-rooted and romantic sense of fair play, made him a ready 
convert to the camaraderie of the river roads; and his talent for 
verse-writing made him the accepted and much-loved spokesman 
of the brotherhood.'” 


The opening story of Joe Wilson and His Mates, 'Joe Wilson's 
Courtship’, starts off with an attempt at a happy note. "There are many 
happy times in this world when a healthy boy is happy.’!°! But within 
pages the note of despair, hidden sadness, unspecified misery 1s 
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introduced: ‘and if I had no more regret in married life than I have in 
my courting days, I wouldn't walk to and fro in the room, or up and 
down the yard in the dark sometimes, or lie awake some nights 
thinking .... Ah well 110? And again we have the characteristic bitter-sweet 
Lawson note. The attempt to launch on a literary career in London was 
part of Lawson's attempt to take remedial action and halt his descent 
into the vortex of depression and alcoholism. The political movement 
to which he had committed himself and which had provided the rationale 
and aesthetic of his work was in disarray. So that attempt at positive 
thinking, launching off on the next stage of a literary career, was one 
shrouded in the context of pervasive pessimism. Turning from the 
political to the private he had only his increasingly unhappy marriage, 
and the memory of his parents' stormy and unhappy marriage to 
confront. The four long stories about Joe Wilson and his wife Mary, an 
archetypal (Joseph and Mary) pair of young settlers, show the destructive 
effects of economic hardship and the struggles of the life of the small 
selector in the bush on marital relationships. The theme is there not 
only in Joe and Mary's marriage, but reinforced in the lives of the few 
neighbours. Far longer than those early Bulletin sketches, these stories 
purport to a fully fledged realism of recorded detail, rather than that 
earlier allusive impressionism. "Water them Geraniums' opens with an 
inventory of Joe Wilson's furniture and possessions. But this realism is 
something of an illusion. Just as Lawson had produced material 
acceptable to the Bulletins rigid preconceptions - short, boiled down, 
spare-now he could simulate the more discursive mode of mainstream 
British magazine realism. Much of the force of these stories, however, 
lies in their margins. The effects are as oblique as ever. The glancing, 
the tangential, the implied, the allusive, are the tactics Lawson uses to 
capture his material. The ostensible direction or mode of the story is 
not the 'point': rather it is a strategy employed by Lawson in order to 
slip in the unacceptable-the material the editors and publishers would 
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refuse if they thought that was the central concern. The innocence of 
Joe and Mary is a way of introducing the sexual threats that could not be 
written about in a direct way, at a time of repressive censorship of 
sexual materials in the printed word. The story tells of Joe's slow, bashful 
courting. There is a delicate, idyllic episode where Joe helps Mary hang 
out clothes, a celebration of ordinary, daily activity at that time not 
ordinarily experienced by those who could afford servants. (By the time 
Lawson was writing these stories in England, he and his wife had a 
servant; and he was causing considerable class confusion in the village 
by wanting to carry his purchases home from the shop himself, as he 
tells in the third of his "Letters to Jack Cornstalk’),'° 


I took the line from Mary, and accidentally touched her soft, plump 
little hand as I did so: it sent a thrill right through me." 


The idyll turns into embarrassment as Mary shoos Joe away so she can 
hang up unnamed things he is not allowed to see. The sexual implications 
in the sheet hanging are now drawn attention to; not exactly made 
explicit because they are unmentionable. But the unmentionable 

exerts its strong force of absence, appropriate for Joe's unfulfilled, 
inexpressible sexual yearning. Later, Joe's ‘handkerchiefs and collars 
disappeared from the room and turned up washed and ironed and laid 
tidily on my table’ and, 'I felt so full of hope and joy’. Then Jack tells 
him 'I see you've made a new mash, Joe. I saw the half-caste cook 
tidying up your room this morning and taking your collars and things 

to the wash house. "°° Not only is there the simple humour of love's 
delusions, there is also the racial categorizing which again marks an 
unbridgeable gulf for Joe. All the racist complex of attitudes are brought 
into play here. The issues are also class issues. Mary, as Jack describes 
her early on, is 


a nice little girl in service at Black's .... She's more like an 
adopted daughter, in fact, than a servant. She's a real good little 
girl, and good-looking into the bargain. I hear that young Black is 
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sweet on her, but they say she won't have anything to do with 
him.'°° 


She is described in terms that make her appear of marginal working 
class status. Though 'in service’ she is treated like a daughter. The 
station owner's son could be just wanting sexual diversion, or it could 
be marriage; it is left unclear. Joe's relationship with Mary would be 
upward mobile; with the half-caste cook, unnamed, downward mobile. 
Racial and national and class characteristics are recurrently indicated 
in this story. Mary's father had 


been an old mate of Black's, a younger son of a well-to-do 
English family (with blue blood in it, I believe) and sent out to 
Australia with a thousand pounds to make his way .... They think 
they're hard done by ... I wish I'd had a thousand pounds to start 
on! Mary's mother was the daughter of a German immigrant. '°” 


All these issues of sexuality and race and class are brought into play in 
the fight Joe has with the Romany. The Romany, the gipsy, presents the 
classic sexual threat to the Anglo-Celtic: 


he was a big shearer, a dark, handsome fellow, who looked like a 
gipsy: it was reckoned that there was foreign blood in him. He 
went by the name of Romany. He was supposed to be shook after 
Mary too. He had the nastiest temper and the best violin in the 
district.'°* 


Romany is the alter ego of Joe Wilson-Henry Lawson. Joe's 'I reckon I 
was born for a poet by mistake'’” incites identification of Lawson with 
Joe, but he is no less to be identified with Romany. Lawson continually 
recurred to his foreign blood, to his Norwegian father and his gipsy 
grandfather. The innocent naive bush poet Joe fights himself in fighting 
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the sexual, gipsy, bohemian violinist Romany; Romany represents 
that sexual, decadent, bohemian milieu Lawson was trying, maybe not 
wholeheartedly, to escape. 

The Romany has been unseated from his horse in the dark by the 

clothes line Joe has strung up, doing his own washing. It is not this 
that provokes the fight, however, but Romany's dismissive attitude to 
Mary. 'I've heard a tom-cat sing better’ brings in a taunt of sexuality, 
the promiscuity of the tom-cat allied with the insult in the gender shift; 
a gender shift enacted in Joe's feminization in, like most of the single 
itinerant workers, doing his own washing; the final insult is Romany's 
statement, 'She's setting her cap at that Jackaroo now. Some girls will 
run after anything with trousers on: 

In fighting Romany, of course, Joe is displacing the aggression he 
feels for the jackaroo, who has turned up at Black's and is interested in 
Mary. The Romany's comment stirs up Joe's sexual anxiety about the 
jackaroo, but he cannot fight the jackaroo directly. The class divisions 
prevent it. As Chris Wallace-Crabbe notes, 'This Misfit is the man whom 
shy, sensitive Joe has to knock about.’!'! 

Jack Mitchell has noted 'the almost universal appearance of the, in 
reality, highly untypical "love-triangle" involving a worker, a man from 
the ruling class, and a woman (from either class) in our pre-Tressell 
proletarian novel.’'!” The triangular situation proves unreal here - Mary 
is not in love with the jackaroo: but it is real enough as a fantasy situation 
to provoke Joe to a displaced hostility onto Romany. What Lawson 
shows is how an inexpressible aggression to the ruling class produces 
an expressed aggression to the scapegoat racial minority, the gipsy. This 
is no mere metaphor. The gipsies no less than the Jews were victims of 
the extermination camps, and continue to be harried and harassed in 
England and Europe today. 
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Out of a simple, purportedly innocent, clean, positive love story, 
Lawson produces an oblique sexual-political-radical exploration. The 
displaced centre of the story is about displacement. Proclaimed themes 
are often suspect; the explicit proclamation invites the suspicious reader 
to seek other meanings, subtle, elliptical, oblique. The seemingly prolix 
manner of the Joe Wilson stories allow Lawson to pace these oblique 
insertions, revelations, intimations. Edward Garnett wrote: 


I have never read anything in modern English literature that is 
so absolutely democratic in tone, so much the real thing, as 

‘Joe Wilson's Courtship’. And so with all Lawson's tales and 
sketches. [Tolstoy and Howells, and Whitman and Kipling, and 
Zola and Hauptmann and Gorky have all written descriptions of 
‘'democratic' life; but none of these celebrated authors], not even 
Maupassant himself, has so absolutely taken us inside the life as 
do the tales ‘Joe Wilson's Courtship’ and 'A Double Buggy at 
Lahey's Creek’. And it is this rare, convincing tone of this 
Australian writer that gives him a great value now, when 
forty-nine out of fifty Anglo-Saxon writers are insisting on not 
describing the class they were born in, but straining their necks 
and their outlooks in order to describe the life of the class which 
God has placed beyond them. Hence, the comparative decay and 
neglect of true realism, the realism of Tom Jones, and of Emma, 
of Barchester Towers, and of Middlemarch, [of much of David 
Copperfield and of The Newcomes].!"° 


Lawson's attitudes to race are much more complex than the caricature 

of him as a racist and fascist in Humphrey McQueen's A New Britannia. 
Australian society was racist at the turn of the century, like most Anglo- 
Celtic societies. To stress union racism and ignore establishment 
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racism is to give a grossly distorted picture. Lane, Lawson and other 
socialists could see the racist politics being played-the introduction 

of ‘indentured’ kanaka labour in Queensland, the employment of non- 
unionized Chinese workers - in order to break the emergent union 
movement. Immigration has always been a major method used by the 
capitalists to force down wages by creating huge labour surpluses. The 
reactive, racist response to these economic manoeuvres is recorded in 
Lawson's work. But to represent is not necessarily to endorse. What is 
remarkable is how he shows the nature of racism as displaced class 
antagonism in ‘Joe Wilson's Courtship’. 

In his next collection, Children of the Bush (1902) Lawson 
dramatizes the possibility of the transcendence of racism. The opening 
story, ‘Send Round the Hat' describes the spontaneous charity, the 
organized cooperative mateship of "The Giraffe’, a 6' 3" gangling 
bushman who is always making collections for the down and out. 


Some years before, camels and Afghan drivers had been imported 
to the Bourke district; the camels did very well in the dry country, 
they went right across country and carried everything from 
sardines to flooring boards. And the teamsters loved the Afghans 
nearly as much as Sydney furniture makers love the cheap Chinese 
in the same line. They loved 'em even as union shearers on strike 
love blacklegs brought up-country to take their places. 

Now the Giraffe was a good, straight unionist, but in cases of 
sickness or trouble he was as apt to forget his unionism, as all 
Bushmen are, at all times (and for all time), to forget their creed. 
So, one evening, the Giraffe blundered into the ‘Carrier's Arms' - 
of all places in the world - when it was full of teamsters; he 

had his hat in his hand and some small silver and coppers in it. 

‘I say you fellers, there's a poor, sick Afghan in the camp down 
there along the -' 

A big, brawny bullock driver took him firmly by the 

shoulders, or, rather by the elbows, and ran him out before any 
damage was done. The Giraffe took it as he took most things, 
good-humouredly; but about dusk, he was seen slipping down 
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towards the Afghan camp with a billy of soup.'' 


The socialist aspects of the Joe Wilson volume had been subdued and 
implicit. The years of writing for the radical press had ensured the 
development of Lawson's radical vision, whether political themes were 
explicitly proclaimed or not. The verses "The Never-Never country’ 

that conclude the volume, however, pay explicit tribute to 'Oh rebels to 
society!' and 'The communism perfected!'!'° In Children of the Bush 
the socialist and unionist is fore grounded. The Athenaeum commented: 


one finds it right and natural that a strong democratic note should 
ring through these pages. But it is rather a pity that the note should 
be quite as insistent as it is, that it should be aggressive, and that, 
on occasion, it should sound bitter. |!” 


Here Lawson collects stories about unionists, stories about the meaning 
of socialism. The Giraffe's taking round the hat for the ostracized and 
impoverished prostitutes is a definition of socialism in practice. In Lane's 
The Workingman’s Paradise Nellie kisses a sleeping prostitute on a park 
bench and announces "This is socialism’. Lane's younger brother Ernie 
recalled how Arthur Rae, a New South Wales labour politician and vice- 
president of the New Australia association, told Lane 'Nellie should 
have left half a crown in her hand-that would have been practical 
socialism'.''* Lawson's story shows socialism in practice. The model 

of Christ and Mary Magdalene is in the background, of course. Lane's 
socialism had been part of a religious belief, and he blamed some of 

the failure of the New Australia co-operative settlement association in 
Paraguay on his not having stressed the religious aspect of it to recruits. 
Lawson shares his general orientation: Christian analogies gently 
permeate Children of the Bush. The 'bush missionary’, unionist Peter 
Mclaughlan, preaches a sermon of reconciliation in ‘Shall We Gather 

at the River’ when the clergyman fails to arrive. 
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‘Lord Douglas' proclaims its political context with its opening: 


The Imperial Hotel was rather an unfortunate name for an 
out-back town pub, for out-back is the stronghold of Australian 
democracy; it was the out-back vote and influence that brought 
about 'One Man One Vote’, 'Payment of Members’, and most 
of the democratic legislation of late years, and from out-back 
came the overwhelming vote in favour of Australian as against 
Imperial Federation. ae 


And the hotel is described in its place in out-back politics. 

The Imperial Hotel was patronised by the Pastoralists, the civil 
servants, the bank manager and clerks - all the scrub aristocracy; 

it was the headquarters of the Pastoralists' Union in Bourke; a 
barracks for blacklegs brought up from Sydney to take the place of 
Union shearers on strike; and the new Governor, on his inevitable 
visit to Bourke, was banqueted at the Imperial Hotel. The editor of 
the local 'Capitalistic rag' stayed there; the Pastoralists' member 
was elected mostly by dark ways and means devised at the 
Imperial Hotel, and one of its managers had stood as a dummy 
candidate to split the Labour vote; the management of the hotel 
was his reward.'”° 


The manager is representative of a recurrent type in Lawson - the 
immigrant with nothing known about his background. After his arrival 
in England Lawson developed his presentation of this type with a new 
sense of English class differentials. 'Jack Mitchell reckoned, by the way 
he treated his employees and spoke to workmen, that he was the educated 
son of an English farmer - gone wrong and sent out to Australia. 
Someone called him "Lord Douglas", and the nickname caught on.’!”! 
The story details some of the confrontation between unionists and 
‘Lord Douglas' up until the manager disappears and is gaoled for 
embezzlement, but the focus is on his return from gaol, when some are 
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in favour of boycotting him, kicking him out of town, tarring and 
feathering him. Mitchell, however, insists on passing round the hat 

to help the manager get back on his feet. And he is proved right; the 
final paragraph notes the ex-manager opened a shop 'and the Sydney 
Worker, Truth and Bulletin and other democratic rags are on sale at his 
shop'.'”? It is a straightforward parable of Samaritan socialism, class 
collaboration. Though this bare outline of its conscious socialist 
content does not do justice to the subtlety, irony, comedy and self- 


awareness of the writing. It is not a naive fable. It concludes: 


He is scarcely yet regarded as a straight-out democrat. He was 

a gentleman once, Mitchell said, and the old blood was not to be 
trusted. But, last elections, Douglas worked quietly for Unionism, 
and gave the leaders certain hints, and put them up to various 
electioneering dodges which enabled them to return, in the face 
of Monopoly, a Labour member who is as likely to go straight 

as long as any other Labour member. '”° 


Lawson had gone outback to Bourke in September 1892, spending 
some ten months there, and making a two-hundred mile tramp to 
Hungerford. Nationalist commentators have tended to privilege this 
episode as 'the never-forgotten trip to north-west New South Wales 
which represented his sole experience of life outback’. '°4 But the stress 
is more properly put on the continuity of Lawson's socialist education 
at Bourke, rather than on the unique 'brief’, 'real' experience. The stress 
on Lawson the untutored, intuitive responder to life situations has served 
to deny his conscious socialist art. He certainly was that sensitive, 
intuitive, responsive writer, but the context of these intuitive responses, 
the intellectual, didactic and aesthetic framework, was determined in 
large part by his commitment to a radical socialist purposefulness. 
Lawson was in continual contact with the vanguard of revolutionary, 
radical, socialist thinkers and activists. He puts his friends from this 
Bourke period into his stories with their names minimally changed 
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and their union roles they did indeed play spelled out: Teddy 
Thompson, Tom Hall, the shearers' Union Secretary, Billy Woods, the 
Labourers' Union Secretary, and 'Donald Macdonald-shearer, union 
leader and labour delegate to the colonies on occasion’. Once again 
Lawson was within this vanguard group under Lane's influence. Both 
William Wood and Tom Hicks-Hall became organisers for the New 
Australia Cooperative Settlement Association and joined Lane in the 
Colonia Cosme settlement in Paraguay in 1895, and Wood remained 
there after the settlement broke up, until his death in 1935. Teddy 
Thompson went there in 1893. Donald Macdonald was responsible 
for getting the Sydney Worker going again in 1897, organizing the 
Bourke branch of the Australian Workers Union to take it over, merging 
it with the Workman, and making it pay for itself by 1898.'*° The stress 
on the native wood-rose wild, unlettered son of the soil, Australian 
nationalist image of Lawson is one that fails to take account of the intense 
and unique socialist education that continual contact with such people meant. 
He wrote for the radical and union press. He worked with journalists and 
union organizers who discussed the lively range of progressive socialist ideas 
in circulation. Radical works were serialized, excerpted, reviewed and 
sold through the union. To read Lawson's stories out of context, to 
exclude this milieu in which he lived, wrote, published and took his 
pleasure, is to give a deprived and inadequate and ultimately absurd 
account of his art. 

Even that classic comic story "The Loaded Dog' has its politics. 
They had a big black young retriever dog-or rather an overgrown 
pup, a big, foolish, four-footed mate, who was always slobbering 
round them and lashing their legs with his heavy tail that swung 
round like a stock-whip. Most of his head was usually a red, 
idiotic, slobbering grin of appreciation of his own silliness. He 
seemed to take life, the world, his two-legged mates, and his own 
instinct as a huge joke.'”° 


Ken Stewart has extrapolated these mateship allusions to claim that 
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'The Dog is idealized Mateship'’, 'a caricature of his own masters and 

a Satirical but delighted idealization of bush gregariousness'. er Bat 
there is a further political dimension to the mateship references. It was 
William Lane who explored the identification of socialism and mateship 
in his socialist propaganda. And the mateship of the dog here is given 
its political coloration. It is red and black, the colours of anarchy. 
Anarchism was one of the theoretical positions of the radical left groups 
with which Lawson associated. Geisncr, in Lane's The Workingman’s 
Paradise, explains 


Anarchical Communism, that is men working as mates and sharing 
with one another of their own free-will, is the highest conceivable 
form of Socialism in industry. ae 


The association of the loaded dog with anarchism is emphasized by the 
‘formidable bomb' that it carries in its mouth. We tend now to associate 
bombs with aerial warfare; but in 1901 the bomb was more specifically 
the instrument of the anarchists. 

The dog that steals the bomb and then gets blown up is described as 


a vicious yellow mongrel cattle-dog sulking and nursing his 
nastiness under there - a sneaking, fighting, thieving canine, 
whom neighbours had tried for years to shoot or poison. at 


Denton Prout identified the phrase ‘yellow dog' as a term used for a 
non-union contract.'*” The destruction of the yellow dog would then 
suggest the destruction of either the pastoralists' contract, or of the non- 
union, scab labour that signed it. When the original dog is described for 
the last time in the story it is 'smiling his broadest, longest and reddest 
smile of amiability’.'*! The red aspect, the communist revolutionary, 


is stressed. The identifying coloration alternates between the red and 
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black anarchist and the red communist and socialist. 


In 'Barney Take Me Home Again' in Children of the Bush the destructive 
aspects of migration are examined. This has never been a recognized 
theme in English language culture in the way it has in modern Greek 
culture, the loss and tragedy implicit in having to leave one's homeland 
in order to find work. The narrator visits the Johnsons who have returned 
to London and Lawson records his appalled reaction to English working 
class conditions. 


It was a blind street, like the long, narrow yard of a jail, walled 
by dark houses, all alike. The next door but one to that at which 

I knocked to inquire was where the Johnsons lived; they lived in 
a four-storey house, or rather a narrow section of a four-storeyed 
terrace. I found later on that they paid the landlord, or nearly paid 
him, by letting lodgings. They lived in one room with the use of 
the parlour and the kitchen when the lodgers weren't using them, 
and the son shared a room with a lodger. The back windows 
looked out on the dead wall of a poorhouse of some kind, the 
front on rows of similar windows opposite - rows of the same 
sort of windows that run for miles and miles in London. In one a 
man sat smoking in his shirt-sleeves, from another a slavey leaned 
out watching a four-wheeler that had stopped next door, in a third 
a woman sat sewing, and in a fourth a woman was ironing, with 
a glimpse of a bedstead behind her. And all outside was gloom 
and soot and slush.'** 


And he remarks as much as the material conditions, the defeat of spirit. 
‘I would never have recognized the Johnsons,’ he says. 'I found Johnson 
an old man - old and grey before his time’. a 


When I left Johnson I felt less lonely in London, and rather 


humbled in spirit. He seemed so resigned - I had never seen such 
gentle sadness in a man's eyes, nor heard it in a man's voice. I 
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could get back to Australia somehow and start life again, but 
Johnson's day had been dead for many years. 


The fullest expression of Lawson's English experience is collected 
in Triangles of Life, a volume proposed and prepared in 1907 but 
not published until 1913. The 94 page title story offers a comparative 
study of Australia and England, a theme broached with 'Barney Take 
Me Home Again’. There it was the woman who could not adjust to 
the rawness of pioneering life, and the account of her dissatisfactions 
are the substance of the first part of the story. In 'Triangles of Life’ it 
is the young man, Billy, who has developed the horrors and is shipped 
back to England. The first part set in Australia describes his collapse, 
and the other two parts deal with what happens to him on his return. 
The story takes its title from old Higgins' meditations on an old 
elementary book of Euclid. '"Life," he'd say, after some preliminary 
shuffles, coughs and grunts, "is wot I call made up of triangles - ekal 
hatteral triangles."' But this is given a political gloss by 'Brennan, the 
silent semi-foreman' (a Reynold's Newspaper reader): "'You're 
right there, Higgins, and you and me and the rest of us in hundreds of 
English villages are shoring up the props. And they're comin' down, 
Higgins! "139 "The Triangles’ are also one of the infamous punishments 
of Australia's convict days - convicts were attached to them and flogged. 
And so Lawson assembles this ambitious three part story, the first part 
in the bush, the second part seemingly irrelevant, digressive observations 
of village life near London, and then the third side in which Billy, returned 
from Australia, settles down with Lizzie, who has a child and various 
liaisons in London. Bob, Billy's old mate from Australia who had nursed 
him through the horrors, returns to England and stays with them, and 
the gossip within the village generates and creates the very situation it 
fantasized, Billy breaking up with Lizzie who goes to live with Bob. It 
is an examination of the complexities of mateship and communality, of 
the failures of communication and of misunderstandings. It shows the 
alienation and isolation of the workingman's life in the bush; and then it 
shows the repressive nature of English life - class ridden, controlled by 
the expectations of class roles monitored by gossips. And nobody wins. 
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Bob doesn't want Lizzie, and at the story's end Billy is sailing out to 
Australia again on the Gera, and Bob was aboard the Karlsruhe, a 
fortnight ahead, Lizzie left in England. = 

In 'The Letters to Jack Cornstalk' (Argosy, October 1900, January 
and February 1901) Lawson presents himself as an ‘Australian’ for his 
critical perspective of England, not a vanguard socialist or a proletarian. 
It leads to a quasi-Mark Twain bumptiousness, a cocksureness that now 
seems more defensive than anything else. It is the tone of the upstart 
colonial, the proletarian larrikin mutated into the colonial tourist, 
modelled on the American. Yet the blustering critique of St Paul’s retains 
a socialist basis: its atmosphere, 'suggestive of wide spaces,’ is 'one of 
the apparently useless lies of civilization - but I suppose it's born of 
commercialism, like most other lies - a little branch line lie of 
commercialism."'°’ Something of the indictment of the university which 
D. H. Lawrence delivers in The Rainbow is captured here.'** But in 
general the assertive note suggests that Lawson is not totally at ease 
with the tone. It isn't his tone, but a tone he is adopting, a persona, an 
image. As a foreigner in England he is treated as a gentleman, but he 
knows he is a proletarian. But he knows the risks of a proclaimed 
proletarianism or a proclaimed socialism. He mentions the absence of 
politics in the English village. His own absence of politics he does not 
mention. But it is indicated by mention of this other, parallel, absence. 
The inexpressible politics are displaced into nationalism. The ‘colonial’ 
was an acceptable caricature, a mask. The problem, however, is that 
masks like nationalism can suffocate their wearers. The necessity of 
subterfuge meant that inside the mask Lawson was with difficulty holding 
onto his real identity. 

Alcohol can be seen as the response to the crisis of his art in which 
his political commitment became increasingly inexpressible. The climate 
of repression with the defeat of the unions by the mid-nineties had made 
revolutionary sentiments unacceptable in the press. Lawson's poetic 
vision of revolution mutated into a vision of war, enemy unspecified. It 
could be the class enemy; but it could be taken as a national enemy and 
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the solidarity that of patriotism or race, not class. The left itself 

was fragmented. The parliamentary Labor Party had little appeal for 
Lawson. While the failure of Lane's New Australia enterprise, with Lane 
himself abandoning it in 1899, afforded little hope of alternatives to the 
parliamentary model. 

But turning to personal themes of domesticity and sexuality, 
Lawson soon found these equally inexpressible. The political put him 
in impossible conflict with society, an author dependent on acceptance 
by the commercial media. The domestic-sexual-familial put him 
in impossible conflict with his wife, and his mother. His mode of 
transparency, of exploration and recollection of interrelationships, 
allowed few disguises. His aesthetic was based on drawing from life, 
on a realism he identified with his socialist commitment. In Triangles 
of Life he goes as far as he can psychically dare push himself in writing 
about the collapse of his marriage. It is there in two powerful stories, 
‘Drifting Apart’ and 'A Child in the Dark, and a Foreign Father’. The 
failing marriage in that latter story suggests too the marriage of his 
parents, and his own childhood resentments of his mother. 

Lawson's work is comparatively unknown outside Australia today. 
Within Australia, his profile for a while adorning the ten dollar note, he 
has become a nationalist icon, and his specifically socialist vision has 
been obscured, though not forgotten. It is something his friend, Fred 
Broomfield, stressed in 1930: 


Lawson's name is refused a place on the scroll of Australian 
literature by the superfine critics, on the ground that he voiced the 
emotions of a class - the rank and file of 'My Army, O My Army’ - 
rather than a nation - or, at least, that is one of the reasons 

given, apart from the alleged rudeness and crudity of his verse form. 
But what a class! What a toiling universe of sorrow-smitten 

men and women found an utterance through his verse! It has been 
said that Lawson, when a lad, was caught in the spell of socialism. 
That may be, but he never altered. In one of his poems written in 
later life he declared that he was 'too old to rat'.!*° 
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The recognition of Henry Lawson as a serious and subtle artist has been 
a major critical achievement of the last thirty years. We now have an 
understanding of Lawson as a conscious and sensitive and sophisticated 
writer. But the concentration on the artistry and craft of Lawson's writing 
has been at the expense of his ideas. 

The critical consensus has been that Lawson's best work is not to 
be found in his political writing. When, however, we restore the historical 
context of Lawson's work, when we resituate it in its once contemporary 
context of ideas, a much fuller reading emerges. That separation of the 
political and the non-political dissolves, and we find in those works 
that now endure a rich specificity of social observation and political 
thought. The seemingly casual, artless sketches are revealed as 
contributions to an on-going debate of ideas. That is why we continue 
to turn to his writings, and come away from them with the satisfactions 
of delight and instruction. 
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Pioneering Socialist Realism: William Lane's The Workingman's 
Paradise 


For their part in the 1891 shearers’ strike, some eighty to one hundred 
unionists were convicted in Queensland with sentences ranging from 
three months gaol for ‘intimidation’ to three years for 'conspiracy'!*° 

It was to aid the families of the gaoled unionists that William Lane wrote 
The Workingman s Paradise (1892),'4! 

‘The first part is laid during the summer of 1888-89 and covers 
two days; the second part at the commencement of the Queensland bush 
excitement in 1891, covering a somewhat shorter time.’ (ii1) The 
materials of the shearers’ strike and the maritime strike that preceded it 
in 1890 are not, then, the explicit materials of Lane's novel. But these 
political confrontations are the off-stage reference of the novel's main 
characters. They are a major unwritten, but present, component of the 
novel. The second chapter of part two alludes both to the defeat of the 
maritime strike and the beginnings of the shearers' strike, forthcoming 
in the novel's time, already defeated in the reader's time. Those voices 
preaching moderation in the maritime strike, are introduced into the 
discussion only to be discounted. The unionists who went round ‘talking 
law and order to the chaps on strike and rounding on every man who 
even boo'd as though he were a blackleg' (144) have realized the way 
they were co-opted and used by the ‘authorities.’ 


'The man who told me vowed it would be a long time before he'd 
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do policeman's work again. He said that for him Government 
might keep its own order and see how soon it got tired of it.’ (144) 


And the details of the strike are powerfully evoked in memory: 


She used to go down town, sometimes of an evening, to watch 
the military patrols, riding up and down with jingling bits and 
clanking carbines and sabres as if in a conquered city. She heard, 
in her work-room, the dull roar of the angry thousands through 
whose midst the insolent squatters drove in triumphal procession, 
as if inciting to lawlessness, with dragoon-guarded, police 
protected drays of blackleg wool. Then the end came and the 
strike was over, leaving the misery it had caused and the bitter 
hatreds it had fostered and the stem lesson which all did not read 
as the daily papers would have had them. (134) 


The shearers' strike was broken by shipping into Queensland non- 
unionist labour under armed guard. There was large scale enrolment 
of special constables to preserve ‘law and order’, and 1,357 troops, 85 
officers, 765 horses, 3 nine-pounder guns and two Nordenfelt machine 
guns were deployed from the Queensland Defence Force.'*” This military 
confrontation is predicted in the novel. "They'd like nothing better than 
a chance to shoot a mob of us down like wild turkeys,’ (147) says Ned, 
the union organizer. 

The events of the strikes occur off-stage from the novel; but 
they are also assumed to be known, so vast, so public; mass action, 
mythic confrontation. "The large numbers involved and the mass 
demonstrations, such as the meeting fifty thousand strong in Hinders 
Park, Melbourne, and the procession, a mile and a half long, through 
the streets of Sydney, were quite different from anything that had 
previously occurred in the history of Australian unionism,’ Gollan writes 
of the maritime strike.'** But Lane was concerned in The Workingman’s 
Paradise to widen the issues from specific defeats into a socialist 
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analysis of the society that generated the confrontations. His intention 
was to expound the basic ideas of socialism and communism in a 
readable and accessible form, to raise his reader's consciousness for 
the next round in the battle. And in writing his novel, he became a 
pioneer in the development of English language socialist realism. The 
socialist realist writer, as Alexander Ovcharenko put it, 


so represents life in art that the work of art will have a definite 
influence on the reader. This lends our art purposefulness, 'a 
guaranteed future’. That is why we call communist partisanship 

the soul of socialist realism. The principle of partisanship is not 
something artificially attached to literature. It is an inseparable part 
of literature that is imbued with conscious historical perspective 
and with the conscious aspiration to remake life, a literature that is 
truly meaningful.'“* 


The novel's protagonist, Ned Hawkins, begins with a very moderate 
position. '"We only want what's fair," he said. "We're not going to do 
anything wild" .... And then he inconsistently proceeded to describe how 
the squatters treated the men out West....' (10) His naivety appalls Nellie 
Lawton, the girl he came down from Queensland to visit in Sydney. 

"He was so satisfied with himself.' The note Lane catches here is the 

note that D. H. Lawrence catches in The Rainbow (1915) with Ursula's 
analysis of Skrebensky. 


But somehow, as he stepped carelessly along, a dashing manliness 
in every motion, a breath of the great plains coming with his 
sunburnt face and belted waist, he and his self-conceit jarred to 
her against this sordid court and these children's desolate lives. 
How dared he talk as he did about only wanting what was fair, she 
thought! How had he the heart to care only for himself and his 
mates while in these city slums such misery brooded! And then 

it shot through her that he did not know. With a rapidity, 
characteristic of herself, she made up her mind to teach him. (10) 


™ Alexander Ovcharenko, Socialist Realism and the Modern Literary Process, 
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And the novel consists of Nellie's opening Ned's eyes to the social 
conditions of the city, and directing his unionism into a committed 
socialism. Ursula loses patience with Skrebensky's blinkered vision of 
society and abandons him; she ends up with her own vision of proletarian 
revolution at the end of The Rainbow, but it is a vision experienced 

in isolation. Lane offers positive, co-operative action. The political 
education of Ned is both the molding of the positive hero and Lane's 
political education of his readers. 

Ned is the archetypal bushman. The components of what came to be 
known as the Australian legend are here perceived and recorded by Lane; 
and recorded, moreover, as something already becoming mythologized. 
But against the urban, intellectual bohemian version of the myth that 
was finding its way into the contemporary magazines, Lane is concerned 
to show in Ned the positive socialist hero bushman. The literary image 
is the focus of an ideological battle. Connie Stratton, one of the bourgeois 
intellectual socialists Nellie introduces to Ned, describes her husband's 
vision of the bushman. Her husband repudiates her account. It is a myth 
to which no one admits authorship, but it is strongly present. 


Harry imagines every bushman as just six feet high, 
proportionately broad, with bristling black beard streaked with 
grey, longish hair, bushy eyebrows, bloodshot eyes, moleskins, 
jean shirt, leathern belt, a black pipe, a swag-you call it ‘swag’, 
don't you - over his shoulders, and a whisky bottle in his hand 
whenever he is 'blowing in his cheque,’ which is what Nellie 
says you call 'going on the spree’. (60) 


She is surprised that Ned doesn't smoke. "'Don't you really! Do you 
know I thought all bushmen were great smokers." "Some are and some 
aren't,” said Ned. "We're not all built to one pattern any more than 
folks in town."' (60) The dignity of the individual working person is 
stressed against class caricature. Ned, the individual bushman, is 
established by the intersection and contrast of social myth. The literary 
urban bourgeois myth is one vision; the self-satisfied arrogance of the 
‘aristocracy’ of bush-workers is the vision that annoys Nellie, daughter 
of a free-selector, an impoverished farmer. 

Ned's self-conceit provokes Nellie's negative reaction of anger; 
but she confronts the negative reaction with the awareness of 
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Ned's unawareness. 'She made up her mind to teach him.' (10) The 
negativity is dialectically transformed into the positive aim of socialist 
education. Central to Lane's socialist vision is the aim of education, 

of consciousness change. As much as George Meredith's Beauchamp’s 
Career (1875), The Workingman’s Paradise is concerned with the theme 
of the change of the individual consciousness, with presenting the 
documentary evidence, making the case, showing that change is 
possible. ‘4° And the narrative of the education and conversion of Ned 
allows the introduction of the materials of evidence and argument 

to educate and convert the reader. 

Ned proposes a relaxed day beside the sea, but Nellie suggests that 
they 'see a little bit of real Sydney.’ (13) The stress is on the 'real side’, 
not the 'show side’. And the realism is a relentless proletarian realism 
for the first four chapters, a remorseless encounter with the over-crowded 
slums, sweated labour in the garment industry, the long hours of shop 
assistants and waitresses. 


The streets, some wider, some narrower, all told of sordid 
struggling. The shops were greasy, fusty, grimy. The groceries 
exposed in their windows damaged specimens of bankrupt stocks, 
discolored tinned goods, grey sugars, mouldy dried fruits; at their 
doors, flitches of fat bacon, cut and dusty. The meat with which the 
butchers’ shops overflowed was not from show-beasts, as Ned 
could see, but the cheaper flesh of over-travelled cattle, ancient 
oxen, ewes too aged for bearing; all these lean scraggy flabby- 
fleshed carcasses surrounded and blackened by buzzing swarms 

of flies that invaded the footpath outside in clouds .... (15) 


But it is not only the external observation of the sight-seeing onlooker 
that Ned is offered, this 'realistic' day trip when ‘he had been looking 
forward, rather, to the quiet enjoyment of a trip on a harbour steamer, 
or at least to the delight of a long ramble along some beach where he 
thought he and Nellie might pick up shells.' (14) Nellie takes him to 
visit Mrs Somerville and he is given a direct encounter with the 
exploitation of the garment industry, still as exploitative today as 
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when Lane wrote, insofar as it survives. This is followed by Nellie's 
investigations into the conditions of waitresses when they go to a 
restaurant. 


‘How many hours do you work?' asked Nellie of the waitress. 
‘About thirteen’, answered the girl, glancing round to see if the 
manager was watching her talking. "But it's not the hours so much. 
It's the standing.’ 

"You're not doing any good standing now,’ put in Ned. "Why 

don't you sit down and have a rest?’ 

‘They don't let us,’ answered the waitress, cautiously. (23) 


Ned's well-meaning suggestion is a mark of how much he still has to 
learn of urban conditions. Exhausted as he is by Nellie's showing him 
the 'real' Sydney, he still has a vast amount to understand. Her 
remorselessness is recognized; there is a wry note, an awareness that 
holds the potentially comic aspect of her obsessive preoccupation with 
human suffering in balance with the unavoidable realization that the 
suffering is omnipresent. 


They were dawdling over their tea - Ned and Nellie were, not the 
waitresses - having dined exceedingly well on soup and fish and 
flesh and pudding. For Ned, crushed by more sight-seeing and 
revived by a stroll to the Domain and a rest by a fountain under 
shady trees, further revived by a thunderstorm that suddenly rolled 
up and burst upon them almost before they could reach the shelter 
of an awning, had insisted on treating Nellie to 'a good dinner’, 
telling her that afterwards she could take him anywhere she liked 
but that meanwhile they would have something to cheer them up. 
And Nellie agreed, nothing loth, for she too longed for the 
momentary jollity of a mild dissipation, not to mention that this 
would be a favourable opportunity to see if the restaurant girls 
could not be organized. So they had 'a good dinner.’ (23-4) 


Even poor, exhausted, storm-draggled Ned's expected moment of 
relaxation is intruded upon by more of Nellie's political education, 
educating him, trying to organize the waitress. And just as Nellie takes 
every opportunity to propagandize and agitate, so too does Lane; the 
restaurant episode allows not only a revelation of the working conditions 
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of the waitresses, but allows Ned to see dining together two of the 
financial establishment. Nellie identifies them: the ex-mayor who 
‘owns hundreds of houses' including 'the whole block where Mrs 
Somerville lives' (25) and 


‘the managing director of the Great Southern Mortgage Agency, a 
big concern that owns hundreds and hundreds of stations. At least, 
the squatters own the stations and the Agency owns the squatters, 
and he as good as owns the Agency. You're pretty sure to have 
worked for him many a time without knowing it, Ned." (26) 


It is an important incident, allowing the financial powers behind the 
exploitation to become momentarily visible; and allowing Ned to see 
that the bush and the city were part of the same pattern of exploitation, 
to realize that the differences were due not to some hypothetical 
opposition between urban and rural living, between the industrial and 
the pastoral; but that both were the product of the same financial system. 
One of the specific strategies of Lane's novel, as of Henry Lawson's 
writing, was to break down the false distinction between urban 

and outback labour and to demonstrate the shared basis for a socialist 
movement expressing the interests of all labour. So it is that at the end 
of these explorations Ned has developed a new insight. 


If he could have persuaded himself that the bush had none of this, 
it would have been different. But he could not. The stench of the 
stifling shearing sheds and of the crowded sleeping huts where 
men are packed in rows like trucked sheep came to him with the 
sickening smell of the slums. On the faces of men in the bush he 
had seen again and again that hopeless look as of goaded oxen 
straining through a mud-hole, that utter degradation. That humble 
plea for charity. He had known them in Western Australia often in 
spite of all that was said of the free brave bush. It was not new to 
him, this dark side of life; that was the worst of it. It had been all 
along and he had known that it had been, but never before had he 
understood the significance of it, never before had he realised how 
utterly civilization had failed. (44) 


The culmination of Nellie's guided tour of urban degradation is a 
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visit to the markets. P. J. Keating has located the working-class market 
scene as central to Victorian fiction dealing with the working class, 
identifying the street-market in Charles Kingsley's Alton Locke (1850) 
as the locus classicus. 


Kingsley's sole intention is to describe to the reader the horrors of 
working-class life; to recreate the feeling of repulsion experienced 
by himself ... he makes no attempt whatsoever to present it from a 
working-class viewpoint.... This kind of slum description is the 
most common in Victorian fiction before the eighties. They are not 
incidental but hold a central place in the novels, in that they are 
being used to grip the reader and stir his conscience. Almost 
everything else that happens in the novel depends upon such 
scenes for its vitality. | 


Lane certainly knew Alton Locke. He reprinted a chapter from it on 

‘the start of the infamous sweating system’ in the union paper he edited 
in Brisbane, the Worker in July 1890. But Lane's presentation of the 
market was more complex than the recreation of a feeling of repulsion. 
The repulsion is there, expressed through Ned's consciousness; a 
working-class consciousness, but a consciousness formed by the 
openness of the Western plains and here horrified at the oppression and 
constriction. And Lane has a political, a didactic purpose. He is not 
recoiling in disgust but analytically presenting the market as a 
manifestation of the exploitative nature of capitalism. But the capitalism 
presented is not the finance capitalism of the ex-mayor and the manager 
of the mortgage company, glimpsed together in the restaurant. The 
market is present not as representing the centre of capitalism but its 
ultimate grindings, the collapsing world of ‘small capital’: 'anything 

by which a penny could be turned by those of small capital and little 
credit in barter with those who had less.' (35) 


Paddy's Market was in its glory, the weekly glory of a Sydney 
Saturday night, of the one day in the week when the poor man's 


wife has a few shillings and when the poor caterer for the poor 
man's wants gleans in the profit field after the stray ears of corn 
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that escape the machine-reaping of retail capitalism. It was filled 
by a crushing, hustling, pushing mass of humans, some buying, 
more bartering, most swept aimlessly along in the living currents 
that moved ceaselessly to and fro. (35) 


The Alton Locke archetype is no doubt in the background here, as John 
Docker has suggested.'*’ The established set-scene, the expected episode, 
is here given its particular Australian manifestation. But there is another 
unstated reference that is there as an anti-type: the vision of organized 
commodity distribution in Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward 2000- 
1887 (1887). An immensely influential book on the early socialist 
movement, Looking Backward was serialized by Lane in the Worker 
from its first number, and included along with Alton Locke in the Worker 
book fund he established. As a model of how society could be rationally 
organized on the basis of co-operation rather than competition, it is the 
absent, unexpressed, but ever implied complement not only to the market 
episode but to the whole novel. Sydney in its slums, its poverty, its 
inequalities, its exploitation and its destructive competition is the 
counter-image to this possible society. Discussing Looking Backward 

in the first issue of the Worker, March 1890, Lane wrote 


Industry has readjusted itself to the age of machinery; competition 
has been swept away by natural process; the state has absorbed all 
the means of production and distribution; equality of wealth reigns 
supreme, and in this equality individualism finds unlimited scope, 
and the ablest lead, and the weak are happy with the strong. 
Woman, too, has won her equality, and shares fully with man 

in the abounding wealth and marvellous opportunities of a great 
community, where all are workers, and where no man robs another, 
where crime is unknown and immorality unthought of, where the 
dreaming of the good and great is realized at last Wess 


But it is important to stress that Lane's vision of the market is not a 
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simply or schematically negative one. For all the 'grimy and frayed 

and sordid’ (24) quality, there is still a human energy, crushed and careworn 
as practically everyone is. 'Where was the "fair" to which of old 

the people swarmed, glad-hearted?' (37) The jollity has been destroyed, 

but there is still an energy in the ‘living currents’. It is at the markets 

that Ned first encounters an organized opposition to the destructive 
capitalism, the attempt to regain the fair. 

Looking Backward postulated that socialism would be established 
with absolutely no violence, by the natural process of take-overs and 
monopolization, culminating in one, huge state monopoly. Rejecting 
violent revolution as a means of social change, Bellamy argued that the 
nineteenth-century anarchists ‘were paid by the great monopolies to 
wave the red flag and talk about burning, sacking and blowing people 
up, in order, by alarming the timid, to head off any real reforms.’ '” Lane's 
journalism in the Worker shows his awareness of the dangers and the 
existence of agents-provocateurs in the labour movement. But he utterly 
rejects Bellamy's identifying the anarchists with the instruments of 
repression. At the markets Nellie introduces Ned to the amiable anarchist 
Sim, one of 'the dynamiters' (40) as she calls him. The bogey-image of 
anarchists is here dispelled by Lane; it is a further stage in Ned's 
education. In this very extremity of alienation, a positive energy is 
engendered. 


Jones hasn't got any type and of course he can't afford to buy it, 
but he's got hold of a little second-hand toy printing press. To print 
from it he takes a piece of wood, cut across the grain and rubbed 
smooth with sand, and cuts out of it the most revolutionary and 
blood-curdling leaflets, letter by letter .... (41) 


The example is based on Lane's contemporary, the Sydney anarchist 

J. A. Andrews, who printed with just such hand-carved type. In the 
deepest of destitution, the indomitable human spirit can rise to resist. It 

is an example of positive political action that marks the beginning of 

the ascent from the depths. Though at this point Ned's own consciousness 
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is at a reactive, nihilistic stage; a stage that is in accord with the nihilistic, 
destructive rather than creative aspects of anarchist thought. 


‘Talk about Nihilism! Jones vows that there is only one way to 
cure things and that is to destroy the rule of Force.’ 

"He's a long while starting’, remarked Nellie, with a slight sneer. 
‘Those people who talk too much never do anything.’ 

‘Oh, Jones isn't like that', answered Sim, with cheerful 
confidence. 'He'll do anything that he thinks is worth while. But I 
suppose I'm horrifying you, Mr Hawkins? Miss Lawton here 
knows what we are and is accustomed to our talk.’ 

‘It'll take considerable to horrify me,' replied Ned, standing 
down as Nellie straightened herself out for a move-on. "You can 
blow the whole world to pieces for all I care. There's not much 
worth watching in it as far as I can see.’ (41-2) 


Nellie's 'slight sneer' is the reaction of the activist organizer to those 
people who talk too much and never do anything. It is a mark of her 
separation from the anarchists. But in its negativity it is in accord with 
that other destructive negativity of the anarchists, with which Ned is 
momentarily in accord, the nihilistic rejection of all society. "You can 
blow the whole world to pieces for all I care.’ And there is much in The 
Workingman’s Paradise that gives support to such an attitude. The 
continuing despair at human society permeates Nellie's world view. 
Negative reactions are recognized as present and Nellie, for all her 
socialist commitment, is particularly prone to them: not only in her initial 
hostility to Ned's unawareness and self-conceit, but in her recurrent 
teetering on the edge of despair in the midst of the overwhelming misery 
of the slum conditions. The hard set of her mouth is expressive of her 
too ready, though fully explicable, immersion in the negative analysis 

of social conditions, of human suffering: 'a sad face and queer stern 
mouth-a trifle cruel, the mouth, if I recollect.’ (49) 


The description is given just as Nellie arrives at the Strattons with 
Ned in tow. After the four chapters of the 'real' Sydney, Nellie now 
takes Ned to see this household of bourgeois intellectuals 'interested in 
the labour movement’. The episode has been variously interpreted. 
Graeme Davison finds that 'the salon conversation of his radical 
intellectuals (Geisner, the Strattons) exposes, even as Lane himself 
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attempts to repair, their fragile alliance with the working classes,"*° 


whereas John Docker claims 'the novel in these sections can be seen as 
offering a glowing account of Sydney's early 1890s radical intellectual 
life’; 'the house is surrounded by a leafy garden, and the inner spirit of 
the household is shown as at one with the natural world of the harbour. 
These opposed responses are not accidental. Both accounts have their 
truth. But neither account is true unless it includes the other. Lane saw 
and established the contradictions: this was how life might be, restful, 
beautiful, not obsessively preoccupied with the bleak and negative sides 

of society; and yet in its very coexistence with the horror of the slums 

and market, what falsities, what unawarenesses sustain it, what real 

alliance can there be between the middle-class intellectuals, the literati, 

the outback worker, the slum dweller? 

Yet in the very asking that question, we see that Lane is answering it. 
It is through contact with this group that Nellie's negative reaction to 
social conditions is given a positive socialist orientation. It is by forging 
cross-class alliances that the socialist movement will progress. The gulfs 
are presented by Lane simultaneously with the means, and the underlined 
necessity, for crossing them. Socialism provides the means. 

And so the episode sustains both Ned's suspicion of the comfortable 
life-style and the so ready resort to talk about art of these people, together 
with the radical discussions that build on and extend Ned's direct 
observational experience of the day in the slums. Direct observation of 
human misery can develop a social awareness only to a certain point; 
indeed, it has an ambiguous effect, and can produce nihilistic revulsion 
as readily as activist commitment. The observation is the necessary 
documentary, realistic, factual base; but the observations need to be 
interpreted, generalized from, related to a theoretical standpoint from 
which action can issue. The episode at the Strattons is the necessary 
generalizing episode, necessary for Ned's education, necessary for the 
novel's development and the reader's education. It underlines both the 
possibility of a better and fuller life, and the distance to be travelled 
before such a life can be made available to all humankind. 
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"Mr Hawkins, this is Bohemia. You do as you like. You say what you 
like,’ Mrs Stratton announces in an unmistakable patrician, haute- 
bourgeois way. (57) Class divisions permeate bourgeois Bohemia just 
as they permeate the rest of society. 


Ned's thoughts were in tumult, as he sat balancing his spoon on his 
cup after forcing himself to swallow the, to him, unpleasant drink 
that the others seemed to relish so. There were no conspirators 
here, that was certain. (59) 


The emphasis is on bourgeois taste and bourgeois property in this 
beautiful waterfront house on Sydney harbour. That they were not 
‘conspirators’ is to assure the bourgeois labour sympathizers that 
responsible, cultured people can be socialists; it is positive propaganda. 
At the same time the distance of these people from political activists, 
dynamiters, conspirators (and the novel was written to aid the families 
of the unionists gaoled on conspiracy charges) is also stressed; to assure 
the proletarian unionist reader that in the area of materiality, in the basics 
of deeds rather than words, he has no need to feel threatened, inadequate, 
insecure in the company of these people. And the pressure on deeds is 
there in Ned: 'He sought intuitively to find relief in action and he began 
impatiently to look for it here.' (54) 

The class tensions that characterize H. G. Wells' or Jack London's 
realistic fiction are here captured in a pioneering Australian specificity. 
It was pleasant, of course, too pleasant. It seemed a sin to enjoy 
life like this on the very edge of the horrible pit in which the poor 
were festering like worms in an iron pot. Was it for this Nellie had 
brought him here? To idle away an evening among well-meaning 
people who were ‘interested in the Labour movement .... (59) 


But the episode does more than contrast the middle-class comforts with 
the slums we have seen and the dosshouses and homeless sleeping out 
in the parks we encounter later. It additionally introduces the topic of 
the role of art. Mrs Stratton is an art-critic, her husband a designer, and 
there are also present a journalist, a cartoonist and a poet. They discuss 
music and the Zeitgeist. "What a waste of words when the world outside 
needed deeds!' Ned fumes inwardly (60). Finally he explodes. 
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Is it by playing music in fine parlours that good is to be done? Is it 
by drinking wine, by smoking, by laughing, by talking of pictures 
and books and music, by going to theatres, by living in clover 
while the world starves? Why do you not play that music in the 
back streets or to our fellows? (66) 


It is the culmination of his frustration at conversations about 
environmental vandalism-the sort of good, liberal causes that initially 
drew William Morris into political activism. !>” Ned fumes at the ease, 
comfort and irrelevance of the Stratton's culture but in a sense 
answers his own question. Geisner's playing the Marseillaise, the 
then international revolutionary song of the world's workers, has 
brought tears to Ned's eyes, to everyone's eyes. Art has its radicalizing, 
inspirational role. And the discussion about whether ‘Puritanism crushed 
the artistic sense out of the English’ (63) relates directly to the book's 
politics. Geisner points out 'the Puritan period produced two of the 
masterpieces of English Art - Milton's Paradise Lost and Bunyan's 
Pilgrim’s Progress.' (64) The radical politics of the English revolution 
are here identified with the production of literary masterpieces. England 
may have 'no national music' (63) but there is a national literature that 
is also a radical, revolutionary literature. 

The discussion about art is important to The Workingman s Paradise 
as it is to William Morris' News From Nowhere. It validates Lane's 
own activity in writing the novel, it is his justification for taking time 
from the immediacies of union journalism and direct organizing. The 
arts can be the transmitters of radical social messages; they work in 
alliance with the deeds of the activists. Ned is beginning to fret for 
immediate, active solutions; the discussion on art allows a wider 
perspective to emerge, stresses a continuity of radical tradition, allows 
a transmission of the tradition and a consolation and encouragement in 
times when direct action is impossible. But Ned's specific question, 
‘Why do you not play that music in the backstreets?' is significantly 
not answered by the bourgeois bohemians. They are shocked at Ned's 
ignorance in this house where 'you say what you like’ in challenging 
Geisner who, everyone except Ned knows, spent years in gaol for his 
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socialist commitment. The question resonates through the Stratton's 
gathering. And Lane himself took up the challenge he has Ned deliver. 
He spread his socialism not through the rarefied high arts but through 
the columns of the radical press, applying his art to this novel that was 
sold through the labour movement and reached into those backstreets. 
The discussions of art, the reading of Arty's socialist poem, and the 
various artifacts adorning the house, create at the Strattons a positive 
aspiration after the degradation of the slum chapters. They offer a 
negation of that slum existence, itself a negation of human possibility; 
the positive of the better life envisaged in artistic production is generated 
by this negation of the negation. But the slum experience is not simply 
negated in the Stratton episodes. In no sense is it cancelled. The 
discussion at the Strattons draws on the documentary encounters and 
offers the necessary generalization and conceptualization from them. 
What Nellie has shown Ned is the opposite of his bush experience 
not only in its being an urban experience, but also in its being a female 
experience, as opposed to the almost totally male segregated experience 
of the outback.'”” It is the exploitation of working class women that Nellie 
shows Ned-the struggle of the housewife and mother in the slums, 
the exploitation of women workers in the garment trade, of waitresses 
in restaurants. This is underlined when the issue of women's rights is 
made the explicit subject of discussion at the Strattons. Lane was in 
advance of most of his contemporaries in his awareness of the women's 
movement, in his advocacy of women's rights in the labour movement, 
and of womanhood suffrage. And in the discussion, Nellie is shown to 
be markedly in advance of the male thinkers in this 'progressive' 
enclave. Stratton replies to Nellie's question, 


‘What would my women be like? Full-lipped and broad-hearted, 
fit to love and be loved! Full-breasted and broad-hipped fit to have 
children! Full-brained and broad-browed, fit to teach them! My 
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women should be the embodiment of the nation, and none of 
them should work except for those they loved and of their own 
free will.’ 

‘Sort of queen bees!’ remarked Nellie. "Why have them work 
at all?’ (71-2) 


And it is Nellie who makes the crucial point that it is for women to 
determine their future role in society, not for men to determine it for 
them. 


‘What women really want is to be left to find their own sphere, 

for whenever a man starts to find it for them he always manages to 
find something else. No man understands woman thoroughly. How 
can he when she doesn't even understand herself? Yet you propose 
to crush us all down to a certain pattern, without consulting us. 
That's not democratic. Why not consult us first I should like to 
know? ' (72) 


And just as Nellie has educated Ned in an awareness of social conditions, 
so she educates him in the women's movement so that ‘he began to 
dimly understand how it touched the Labour movement.’ (75) In 
Jack London's great socialist novel The Iron Heel (1907), the proletarian 
socialist hero Ernest Everhard converts Avis Cunningham, the 
middle-class Berkeley professor's daughter, to socialism. Both Lane 
and London stress the class-collaboration that can ensue from and 
strengthen a socialist position. In Lane's novel, however, it is the woman 
who converts the man. This propagandizing and inspirational role of 
the woman is reiterated in The Workingman s Paradise when we find 
that it was Mrs Stratton who first encountered Nellie and introduced 
her to the socialist circle. Lane was not locked into a male-dominated 
social or intellectual vision. 

This was a quality of Lane's recognized by the anonymous 
‘leading Australian Woman Critic' who reviewed the novel for The 
Worker. 


The author has recognized the fact that in woman's pulse throbs 
the secret of a nation's redemption or its degradation and his 
book, man-written though it be, is essentially a woman's book 
proclaiming aloud the gospel of redemption for her who shall 
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thereby redeem the world. 

And it is to women that the book will chiefly appeal. There are 
magnificent passages in it which will wring every fibre of a true 
woman's nature; passages where the writer plays on the chords of 
slumbering maternity with the touch of inspired genius, where he 
reveals to woman her own love-nature and love-power as she 
herself seldom sees it.'** 


"You can't raise free men from slave women,' Nellie declares. (73) It is 
a central theme of the novel, stressing the inseparability of the women's 
issue from the socialist reorganization of society. And the recurrent 
theme of prostitution serves to emphasize this identity of economic 
exploitation and the exploitation of women. Ned encounters the 
prostitutes on the way to Paddy's market. 


He had caught his foot clumsily on the dress of one above the 
town-hall, a dashing demi-mondaine with rouged cheeks and 
unnaturally bright eyes and a huge velvet-covered hat of the 
Gainsborough shape and had been covered with confusion when 
she turned sharply round on him with a 'Now, clumsy, I'm not a 
door mat.' Then he noticed that the sad sisterhood were out in 
force where the bright gas-jets of the better-class shops illuminated 
the pavement, swaggering it mostly where the kerbs were lined 
with young fellows, fairly well dressed as a rule, who talked of 
cricket and race horses and boating and made audible remarks 
concerning the women, grave and gay, who passed by in the 
throng. (39) 


The scene is described in realistic detail, a pioneering account of 
Australian urban life. And it has its sharply analytical social significance: 
the class analysis there in the observation that the male clients are ‘fairly 
well dressed,’ it is a class exploitation of prostitutes; and the resonant 
irony in the assertion 'I'm not a door-mat.' In the story that Nellie tells 

of her sister's brief, wretched life as a prostitute in part II of the novel, 
this 'dashing demi-mondaine's' proud assertion is tragically belied. 
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Prostitution recurs throughout The Workingman’s Paradise. It 
is there at the Strattons in the discussion of journalism under capitalism. 
'Why, we're nothing but literary prostitutes,’ said George, energetically. 
‘We just write now what we're told, selling our brains as women on the 
streets do their bodies.’ (87) It is a traditional analogy but it takes on a 
force here from the literal prostitution shown before; and it is reinforced 
on the way back from the Strattons when Nellie, in response to Ned's 
question 'What is socialism?’ kisses the prostitute sleeping on the 
park bench. Lane's novel has often enough been criticized for this 
demonstrative, emotionally assertive quality. 'Stagey, sentimental and 
exhortative by turns, it has more than its share of technical faults,’ Joseph 
Jones writes.'°> But when Lane was 'stagey' he was consciously stagey; 
he was a self-aware writer. 


"You want to know what Socialism is,' she said, in a low trembling 
voice. "This is Socialism.’ And bending down again she kissed the 
poor outcast harlot a second time. Seizing Ned's arm Nellie drew 
him away, breaking into a pace that made him respect her prowess 
as a walker ever after. 

Until they reached home neither spoke. Nellie looked sterner 

than ever. Ned was in a whirl of mental excitement. Perhaps if he 
had been less natural himself the girl's passionate declaration of 
fellowship with all who are wronged and oppressed - for so he 
interpreted it by the light of his own thoughts - might have struck 
him as a little bit stagey. Being natural, he took it for what it was, 
an outburst of genuine feeling. But if Nellie had really designed it 
she could not have influenced him more deeply. (100) 


The critic's 'stagey' is a reaction Lane has taken into account: he has 
accommodated, incorporated and situated it. 

Prostitution has its dramatic role in the novel-in Nellie's emblematic 
gesture; and in the moving chapter describing her search for her missing 
sister, and gradual discovery of her fate - prostitution, disease, death 
in a paupers' hospital bed. But the /eitmotiv of prostitution has its 
specific Marxist resonance. Marx concluded volume I of Capital with 
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an examination of the 'The Modern Theory of Colonisation.' 
Prostitution is specified as one of the direct consequences of the 
capitalist exploitation of Australia, a very specific emblematization 
of the otherwise abstract and less dramatizable economics. 


The shameless lavishing of uncultivated colonial land on 
aristocrats and capitalists by the Government ... has produced, 
especially in Australia, in conjunction with the stream of men that 
the gold-diggings attract, and with the competition that the 
importation of English commodities causes even to the smallest 
artisan, an ample ‘relative surplus labouring population’, so that 
almost every mail brings the Job's news of a ‘glut of the Australian 
labour-market'’, and prostitution in some places there flourishes as 
wantonly as in the London Haymarket."'° 


The stress Lane puts on prostitution in The Workingman’s Paradise 
is the stress that Marx and Engels put on it in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party: 


On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family 
based? On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only among the bourgeois. But this state of 
things finds its complement in the practical absence of the family 
among the proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

It is self-evident that the abolition of the present system of 
production must bring with it the abolition of the community of 
women springing from that system, 1.e. of prostitution both public 
and private. i 


Lane demonstrates this structurally. The only happy families are the 
bourgeois families - the Strattons, and Connie Stratton's sister Josie and 
her husband. Both are happily married with children. But with the 
proletariat we see the wretched life of the Hobbs, whose baby born in 
the first chapter of part I dies in the first chapter of part II, a direct 
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result of the social conditions of industrial capitalism. "The Slaughter 
of an Innocent’ Lane entitles the chapter of its death. Mrs Somerville's 
husband has died in an industrial accident, leaving her pregnant and 
with three children.'** Nellie's sister turns to prostitution to help send 
money to the parents struggling to pay the mortgage on the small farm. 
Family life is presented as without exception wretched amongst the 
working class-so wretched as to be a denial of ‘family’, a denial in 

the ultimate sense of either husband or child dying, the 'family unit’ 
always broken. 

The particular exposition of a Marxist analysis in the novel comes 
from Geisner. A Marxist mode of thinking pervades the whole work the 
leitmotiv of prostitution, the very language - capital, capitalists, 
working masses, labour, even scum from the Manifesto. But it is from 
the piano-playing intellectual Geisner that Ned is introduced to a Marxist 
mode of analysis. After the documentary encounter of the urban 
exploitation, and then the anti-world of bourgeois comfort, emerges the 
theoretical analysis. Geisner, introduced at the Strattons, arranges to 
meet Ned the following day. 

Lane discussed Marx in The Worker in July 1890. He wrote: 


Karl Marx is the father of modern Socialism, that is to say he is the 
man who in his famous work Das Kapital first systematized into 
the nationalization of land and machinery the previously crude 
theories that somehow or other every man must get what he 
produces in order not to be a slave. He reaches the bed-rock 
principle that ‘interest is usury and usury is robbery' and 
propounds in scientific and convincing method the economic 
truths which now begin to win recognition throughout the civilized 
world. For we workers are all Socialists nowadays, though some of 
us are so ignorant that we don't know it. We follow Marx in the 
contention that Labour's rightful share of Production is ail. 

But Marx is a recondite writer, a man who reasons algebraically 
and with pitiless disregard for the dryness of mathematical 
demonstration ... '° 
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The abstract manner of Marxist analysis is indicated in Geisner's 
dialogue with Ned, not so much in the paraphrases of Marxist positions, 
which Lane tries to make as comprehensible as possible, but in the 
contrast between the expository tone of Geisner and the colloquial idiom 
of Ned. Indeed, Ned's colloquialism is more emphatic in this exchange 
than elsewhere, creating a dialogue of tone, of distinct verbal registers. 
Answering Geisner's question about how he would go about getting 
work, Ned replies 


‘Oh! I'd kind of go down to the hut likely and see the boys if 'twas 
any use staying about and then, perhaps, or it might be before I 
went to the hut, that would be all according, I'd see the boss and 
sound him.' (104) 


So that when Geisner introduces his theoretical concepts, they are 
quite unavoidably theoretical concepts. Lane confronts the taboo 
on introducing ideas into fiction not by disguising the intrusion, 
but by underlining it. The tonal disruption caused by the abstract 
conceptualization is here foregrounded. The distance between Ned's 
colloquial idiom and Geisner's exposition is the distance that has to be 
travelled in learning and comprehending abstraction; this distance is 
the theme of the novel, the journey that has to be travelled in the process 
of political education. It is not a matter of Ned's being lesser in our 
eyes or Geisner greater by talking the way they do; the irrelevant 
snobberies attaching to education or idiom are not Lane's concern. 
But a recognition of the differences in idiom, in expression, in abstract 
conceptualization are his theme. From the direct observation of the 
opening chapters Ned has to move to the theory that explains that 
pauperisation. 

And so Geisner explains the theory of surplus value to Ned. In 
industrial society the self-employed worker is the exception. 


‘But if he cannot so work for himself he must go round looking for 
the man who has a shaft or a pump or a stamping mill and must 
bargain for the owner of machinery to take the product of his 
labour for a certain price which of course isn't its full value at all 
but the price at which, owing to his necessities, he is compelled to 
sell his labour.’ (107) 
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In the background is Capital: 


The fact that half a day's labour is necessary to keep the labourer 
alive during 24 hours, does not in any way prevent him from 
working a whole day. Therefore, the value of labour-power, and 
the value which that labour-power creates in the labour process, 
are two entirely different magnitudes: and this difference of the 
two values was what the capitalist had in view, when he was 
purchasing the labour-power .... The seller of labour-power, like 
the seller of any other commodity, realizes its exchange-value, and 
parts with its use value. He cannot take the one without giving the 
other ....!° 


And Geisner goes on to explain the developing monopoly stage of 
capitalism and the consequent proletarianization of the lower-middle 
classes: 


‘Things are getting so in all branches of industry, in squatting, in 
manufacturing, in trading, in ship-owning, in everything, that it 
takes more and more capital for a man to start for himself. This is 
a necessary result of increasing mechanical powers and of the 
economy of big businesses as compared to small ones .... All this 
means', continued Geisner, 'that more and more go round asking 
for work as what we call civilization increases and the industrial 
life becomes more complicated. I don't mean in Australia only. I'm 
speaking generally. They can only work when another man thinks 
he can make a profit out of them, and there are so many eager to 
be made a profit on that the owner of the machine has it pretty well 
his own way. This system operates for the extension of its own 
worst features, the degradation of the working masses.’ (107) 

In the background is the Manifesto of the Communist Party: 

The lower strata of the middle classes ... sink gradually into the 
proletariat, partly because their diminutive capital does not suffice 
for the scale on which Modern Industry is carried on, and is 
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swamped in the competition with the large capitalists .... 


And, Geisner continues, 


‘such a vast amount of industrial work can be held over that 
employers, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes deliberately, 
hold work over until times are what they call 'more suitable’, 
that is when they can make bigger profits by paying less in wages. 
This has a tendency to constantly keep wages down, besides 
affording a stock argument against unionist agitations for high 
wages. But, in any case, the fits of industrial briskness and 
idleness which occur in nil countries are enough to account for 
the continual tendency of wages to keep to a bare living amount 
for those working, as many of those not working stand hungrily 
by to jump into their places if they get rebellious or attempt to 
prevent wages going down.’ (107-8) 


These 'fits' are the ‘epidemic of overproduction’ as the Communist 
Manifesto calls them'® and which Frederick Engels explained in 
Socialism Utopian and Scientific: 


Since 1825, when the first general crisis erupted, the whole 
industrial and commercial world, production and exchange 
among all civilized peoples and their more or less barbarian 
appendages, have broken down about once every ten years. Trade 
comes to a standstill, markets are glutted, products lie around in 
piles as massive as they are unsaleable, hard cash disappears, 
credit vanishes, factories are idle, the working masses lack the 
means of subsistence because they have produced too much of 
them, bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, forced sale upon 
forced sale.'® 


The increase in the numbers of unemployed, as Geisner stresses, 
creates further competition for the diminishing number of 
available jobs, and he explains to Ned that unionism can do 
nothing about this, for all Ned's naive hope in the power of 

the unions. 
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‘There is no doubt that unions help to keep wages up. But, you see, 
so long as industrial operations can be contracted, and men thrown 
out of work, practically at the pleasure of those who employ, 
complete unionism is almost impracticable if employers once 
begin to act in concert. Besides, the unemployed are a menace to 
unionism always. Workmen can never realize that too strongly.’ 
‘What are we to do then if we can't get what we want by 
unionism?’ 

"How can you get what you want by unionism? The evil is in 
having to ask another man for work at all - in not being able to 
work for yourself... You must destroy the system which makes it 
necessary for you to work for the profit of another man, and keeps 
you idle when he can't get a profit out of you. The whole wage 
system must be utterly done away with.’ And Geisner rolled 
another cigarette as though it was the simplest idea in the world. 
(108) 


Again, the analysis draws on the Communist Manifesto: 


The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of the 
bourgeois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; the 
condition for capital is wage labour. Wage labour rests exclusively 
on competition between the labourers.'™ 


Geisner's exposition of socialism is the central episode of The 
Workingman’s Paradise: 


‘I think land and machinery, the entire means and processes of 

the production and exchange of wealth, including stock, should 

be held in common by those who need them and worked cooperatively 
for the benefit of all. That is the socialist idea of 

industry.’ (112) 


But it is importantly not a cut and dried position. Geisner stresses to 
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Ned that there is more than one possible model for socialism. He 
continues 


‘The State Socialists seek to make the State the co-operative 
medium, the State to be the company and all citizens to be equal 
shareholders as it were. State Socialism is necessarily compulsory 
on all. The other great socialistic idea, that of Anarchical 
Communism, bases itself upon voluntaryism and opposes all 
organized Force, whether of governments or otherwise.’ 

‘Then Anarchists aren't wicked men?’ 

'The Anarchist ideal is the highest and noblest of all human 
ideals. I cannot conceive of a good man who does not recognize 
that when he once understands it. The Anarchical Communists 
simply seek that men should live in peace and concord, of their 
own better nature, without being forced, doing harm to none, and 
being harmed by none. Of course the blind revolt against 
oppressive and unjust laws and tyrannical governments has 
become associated with Anarchy, but those who abuse it simply 
don't know what they do .... ' (112) 


There is more than one model of socialist development, Geisner 
stresses to Ned. And he stresses, too, the need to be on guard 
against the false 'socialism': 


‘But there are two Socialisms. There is a socialism with a little 

's' which is simply an attempt to stave off true Socialism. This 
small, narrow socialism means only the state regulation of the 
distribution of wealth. It has as its advocates politicians who seek 
to modify the robbery of workers, to ameliorate the horrors of the 
competitive system, only in order to prevent the upheaval which 
such men recognize to be inevitable if things keep on unchanged.’ 
(114) 


More than that, even, Geisner stresses the inevitable set-backs that occur 
on the path to socialism. The undercurrent of despair running through 
the novel is here brought into the open, recognized so that it can be 
known, so that it can be seen for what it is and transcended rather than 
submitted to. The despair is a factor that has to be prepared for. 
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You are young and hopeful and will think again and again that the 
day of redemption is dawning, and will see the night roll up again. 
You will see in the morning the crowd repent of its enthusiasm of 
the night before. You will find cowards where you expected heroes 
and see the best condemned to the suffering and penury that 
weaken the bravest. Your heart will ache and your stomach will 
hunger and your body will be bent and your head grey and then 
you may think that the world is not moving and that you have 
wasted your life and that none are grateful for it. (115) 


Ned's question "What is socialism?’ is answered both by Nellie's 
emotional gesture of kinship with the prostitute, and by Geisner's 
exposition of theory; both are necessary components of a commitment 
to socialism. As well as paralleling Nellie's definition of socialism, 
Geisner's dialogue is also paired with Ned's later dialogue with Strong, 
the manager of the Great Southern Mortgage Company, capitalism 
personified. Ned's, and the reader's, education is extended not only by 
an understanding of socialism, but also by a necessary understanding 
of the enemy. Lane is concerned to present a realistic picture of the 
enemy, not an easily undervalued caricature. As Jack London was to 
stress later in The Iron Heel, the exploiting class are not to be caricatured 
as vain, effete, corrupted, pleasure-seeking idle rich. Ned even 
experiences an attraction to Strong: compared with the fat ex-mayor he 
is dining with, ‘he looks more like a man’. (25) 'Who'd think it to look 
at him? He doesn't look a bad sort, does he?’ (26) But simply because 
Strong is a disciplined rather than a dissolute man makes him no Jess 
the enemy. His encounter with Ned at the novel's end is a precursor of 
Wickson's encounter with Ernest in The Iron Heel and of Winston's 
with O'Brien in Nineteen Eighty-four.'® Strong sums up the unrelenting, 
unbending attitude of capital, the imperative of power: 


‘Rich!’ sneered Strong. "What is rich? It is Power that is worth 
having and to have power one must control capital. In your wildest 
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ranting of the power of the capitalist you have hardly touched the 
fringe of the power he has.’ (204) 


Even after this Ned still retains a sort of admiration for this 'masterful 
man’. He shakes hands with him at the end of the encounter as they 
both declare 'war'. But any sentimentalism about Strong as the noble 
gentleman warrior is immediately dispelled as Strong, having shaken 
Ned's hand, sends a coded telegram to arrange for Ned's arrest in 
Queensland. And it is Strong who hires the anonymous ‘burly man of 
unmistakably bush appearance, modified both in voice and dress by 
considerable contact with the towns' to 'start another union against the 
present one' and to ‘bring us evidence criminally implicating’ the 
officials of the unions involved in the shearers' strike. (195-6) 

Although there is talk about the possibility of armed confrontation 
between the shearers and the forces of ‘law and order' the novel 
progresses on the level of consciousness development, not romantic, 
revolutionary action. As Ned approaches the Strattons' house for the 
first time he thinks 'Here a Mazzini might hide himself and here the 
malcontents of Sydney might gather in safety to plot and plan for the 
overthrow of a hateful and hated "law and order"’. (47) Revolutionary 
cells and armed confrontation are part of the novel's aura; they are a 
potential; they create a dialogue of possibility generated from the novel's 
concerns. Talking of the achievements of socialism, Geisner tells Ned 


‘It can only come by the utter sweeping away of competition, and 
that can only come by the development of the socialist idea in 
men's hearts .... Year after year the number of men and women 
who hold Socialism as a religion is growing. And when they are 
enough you will see this Old Order melt away like a dream and the 
New Order replace it. That which appears so impregnable will pass 
away in a moment. So! He blew a cloud of smoke and watched it 
disappear circling upwards. (115-6) 


The puff of smoke illustrating the classic Marxist spiral ascent suggests 
the ease of melting away; but it suggests too the smoke of gunfire. 

And when Geisner talks of the role of the unionist, it is in terms of 
‘drill, organization, drill’. (117) Looking Backwards' industrial army of 
socialism is in part in the background here; but the preparation for 
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armed confrontation, for revolution, is also implied. When Ned says to 
Strong 'There is war between us' (200) the Marxist class struggle is 
here consciously defined as class war, not allowed to slip into the 
non-dynamic ‘class conflict.’ 

These, however, are only suggestions of confrontation, potentials, 
dreams of revolution. They are part of the argument of possibility; they 
are also the unwritten novel of romantic fantasy. Lane, indeed, had earlier 
written just such a novel, White or Yellow? A story of the Race-war of 
A. D. 1908 (1888),'% in which white working class unionists lead an 
armed uprising against the alliance of the Queensland establishment 
and Asian capital. But these romantic, revolutionary elements are 
deliberately not developed in The Workingman’s Paradise. The debate 
between romance and realism, the argument between revolutionary 
activism and the slow work of consciousness change, require the context 
of revolutionary possibility. But plot, whether of conspiracy or fictional 
device, is rejected in favour of the slow, unromantic work of 
consciousness change. When Ned first arrives in Sydney he ‘had made 
enquiries of the waitress, as he ate his breakfast, concerning the spot 
which the waitress would prefer were a young man going to take her 
out for the day.' (13) When Nellie later cross-questions another waitress 
about working conditions and encourages her to organize a union, the 
triviality and implicit sexism of Ned's inquiries are implicitly exposed. 
And then in the second part of the novel we see Ned talking to the 
youth in the doss house and recruiting him to union activity. (189) The 
sequence has shown Ned's political development, and it is around this 
sort of political development that the novel is organized. 

Writing on 'Aesthetic Problems of the Development of the 
Proletarian-Revolutionary Novel in Nineteenth-Century Britain’, Jack 
Mitchell pointed to the ‘highly untypical "love-triangle" involving a 
worker, a man from the ruling class and a woman (from either class). 
Lane, significantly, rejects this 'almost universal’ plot structure, though 
he still retains the love-relationship as central. 
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Up to Tressell, where, for the first time, man’s relationship to his 
labour comes into its own as (alongside the love-relationship) the 
chief expression of the level of his human qualities, the English 
working-class novel (like the bourgeois novel) relied almost 
entirely on the love-relationship to epitomize the human quality of 
their heroes.’ 


This is still the case with Lane. Ned's work as a bushman is not shown. 
Lane's own experience of urban journalism, of exposing the conditions 
of working-class life and work, provides the base for the work experience 
component of the novel, which is mediated through Nellie: the work 
and living conditions are those of the working-class woman rather than 
man. 
And in the relationship of Ned and Nellie, Lane breaks from the 
established pattern. The love-triangle is not used, though it is present 
as a context: Ned wonders how Nellie comes to dine occasionally in 
the expensive restaurants, wonders how she knows the names of some 
of the rich there, wonders what her relationship is with the Strattons, 
wonders if there is a hidden romance between her and Geisner. The 
traditional plot triangle is present in Ned's fearful imaginings, his 
unspoken yet so unmistakable evoked jealousies. But it is purely a 
jealous imagining of Ned's, a fantasy. 

At the same time as he rejects the untypical triangle as fantasy, 
Lane also rejects any fulfillment of a love plot between Ned and Nellie. 
Ned declares his love at the beginning of part II; Nellie is drawn to 
him, and then recoils, refusing marriage, refusing to bring children 
into the hell of this existence. The rejection of a marriage resolution to 
the novel serves to underline the rejection of this society: there can be 
no true fulfillment for the workingman or woman. From literary 
convention we have expected the novel will end with Ned and Nellie 
married: Lane denies that satisfaction. In the first edition of the novel 
a sequel was advertised, to be set in the communist settlement 'New 
Australia’ that Lane was establishing in Paraguay. 'In New Australia: 
Being Nellie Lawton’s Diary of a Happier Life "in New Australia”’ 
will not detail a mere dream. In a popular way, continuing the story of 
Ned Hawkins and Nellie Lawton, it will deal with the scheme of 
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complete co-operation.’ It never appeared. 

Rejecting the marriage plot Lane rejects all plot. He dispenses with 
the laborious machinery of bourgeois realism and offers in effect two 
walks, two tours of Sydney with commentary and discussion. This is 
what Aragon did thirty years later in Paris Peasant, at the end of his 
surrealist phase, at the moment of turning to socialist realism.'©’ Lane 
by negating bourgeois realism develops a new structure, a free form 
prefiguring the 'modernist', whose effects are gained from the 
collocation and contrast of tone. Like Jack London or D. H. Lawrence, 
Lane was concerned with ideas. At the moment that Henry James was 
laying total stress on the dramatization of consciousness within highly 
stringent formal conventions, Lane insisted on retaining content, on the 
communicative, social role of literature. And new formal possibilities 
emerged in the act of creation, the material determined its own form. 

The abandonment of arbitrary plot allowed a breakthrough into 
a new realism. So that instead of the novel's ending being all tied up, 
we are left with openness, choice. Ned sets off back to Queensland and 
will eventually be arrested and gaoled; yet Strong's telegram has been 
intercepted by union activists and Ned is warned to leave the train before 
the end of his journey and continue back overland. Labor is organizing. 
Yet the strike that Ned goes off to organize, the reader knows, was to 
be defeated. In the immediate perspective that could be tragedy; in the 
longer perspective that Lane establishes through Geisner, this is but an 
episode on the path to socialism. As with London's The Iron Heel, the 
Marxist perspective on the ultimate victory of socialism provides the 
positive context in which to situate the immediate defeat, so that the 
stress is on the positive movement of the future. Particular episodes 
may fail, but the understanding of socialism is spreading. The cumulative 
effect of the conversion of individual upon individual like Ned is 
preparing a mass movement. The stress on individual consciousness 
change is reiterated in Ned's discussion with Mrs Stratton at the end of 
the novel. Geisner, she says, 


is molding the world as a potter molds clay. It frightens me, 
sometimes. I open a new book and there are Geisner's very ideas. 
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I see a picture, an illustrated paper, and there is Geisner's hand 
passed to another. I was at a new opera the other night and I could 
hardly believe my ears; it seemed as though Geisner was playing. 
From some out of the way corner of the earth comes news of a 
great strike; then, on top of it, from another corner, the bubbling of 
a gathering rising; and I can feel that Geisner is guiding countless 
millions to some unseen goal, safe in his work because none know 
him ....' (211). 


It is a romantic vision, appropriately expressed through Connie Stratton. 
But though she puts the weight on the individual 'Geisner,' this is 
corrected in her own assertion that 'none know him.' He is deliberately 
unknown, his part in the novel important in the ideas he expounds to 
Ned, not in any ‘personality.’ And it is just this ceaseless propagandizing 
that Lane was doing in his journalism and through this novel. 

As the novel approaches its end, it develops this combined vision 
both of the immediate defeat of the shearers’ strike, the immediate 
suffering and despair, together with the steady, inexorable move to 
apocalyptic change, as the propagandizing continues. 


All the world over it was the same, two great parties were 
forming, the lists were being cleared by combats such as this for 
the ultimate death-struggle between two great principles which 
could not always exist side by side. The robbed were beginning to 
understand the robbery; the workers were beginning to turn 

upon the drones; the dominance of the squatter, the mine-owner, 
the ship-owner, the land-owner, the share-holder, was being 
challenged; this was not the end, but surely, it was the beginning 
of the end. (221) 


Yet resonant as the passage is, it is not the end. It expresses Ned's 
feelings as he heads north to the strike, a mood of aggression, but is 
soon replaced by a sense of the futility of aggression. 


‘As Geisner says, they don't know any better. A man ought to pity 
them, for they're no worse than the rest of us. They're not better 
and no worse than we'd be in their places. They can't help it any 
more than we can.’ 
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A great love for all mankind stole over him, a yearning to be at 
fellowship with all. (221) 


Just as Connie Stratton's vision of Geisner molding the world is only 

a partial vision, so is Ned's vision of the ultimate death-struggle. In the 
end, Lane stresses, the shift in socialism cannot be put off onto some 
romantic figure doing the secret converting, or the violent destruction 
of ultimate confrontation. These may be necessary factors, but neither 
of them will prove successful unless we ourselves change. 


Let us not be deceived! It is in ourselves that the weakness is. It is 
in ourselves that the real fight must take place between the Old and 
the New. It is because we ourselves value our miserable lives, 
because we ourselves cling to the old fears and kneel still before 
the old idols, that the Thought still remains a thought only, that it 
does not create the New Order which will make of this weary 
world a Paradise indeed. 

Neither ballots nor bullets will avail us unless we strive of 
ourselves to be men, to be worthier to be the dwelling houses of 
this Thought of which even the dream is filling the world with 
madness divine. To curb our own tongues, to soften our own 
hearts, to be sober ourselves, to be virtuous ourselves, to trust each 
other-at least to try-this we must do before we can justly expect 

of others that they should do it. ... (225) 


The final stage of this education in socialism has come to the individual, 
the individual writer, the individual reader. Lane does not exempt 
himself. The various stages on the road to socialism are not rejected. It 
is not correct to say that Lane surrenders them in favour of individual 
consciousness development. His point is that none of the observations 
of suffering, none of the knowledge of socialist theory, none of the 
awareness of the strategy of the enemy, none of the energy put into 
propagandizing others, neither electoral nor revolutionary change will 
be worth anything unless socialism becomes a lived belief; socialism 
will not spread from converting the 'others', but from converting oneself. 
None of the traditional strategies are rejected: the whole book has been 
an exploration of the traditional appeals and analyses and 
understandings. But, rare for a propagandist, Lane concludes that it is 
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for the propagandist to make sure he or she is living the value system 
propagandized before any change can be effective. It is not a denial of 
public, co-operative activity. It is an assertion of the necessary base 
from which any true public or co-operative activity alone can grow. 
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Joseph Furphy's Such is Life (1903) opens simply and clearly enough 
with that memorable, sardonic initial declaration: 'Unemployed at last!’ m 
The complex reaction of the relief from work, while at the same time 

the prospect of poverty and hunger; the sense of liberation, while at the 
same time the hitter reflection that it is only through unemployment 

that working men and women can ever attain the state of leisure and 
relaxation available to the upper classes: all this is succinctly implied. 
There is a lot said but not said, a lot of social observation and 
commentary on the economic situation. 

This is not said, but it is implied. The line of full stops that 
immediately follows the opening sentence marks an excision. Already, 
after only three words, an excision, an absence is indicated. It is the 
clue that indicates that there is the unsaid, the unwritten (or unprinted), 
to be taken account of in this text, as well as the printed word. The row 
of full stops may proclaim the absent rather obviously, signposting the 
existence of the unsaid or the omitted. That there is an absence is not 
something concealed. A row of full stops often indicates an excision, a 
censorship authorial or editorial, moral or political or verbal. Proclaiming 
the existence of the excised indicates that this unwritten, this 
unexpressed, is no secret. It presupposes that the narrator and the readers 
know that a lot of things are continually suppressed and left unprinted 
or unsaid or unwritten. But this does not mean that they are not 
there. The absent is not the unknown of the Freudian unconscious: this 
is not an unknown whose very unknown existence is unknown and 
unknowable; rather, this is a public proclamation of absence, of the 
unprinted. It acknowledges the convention whereby certain things are 
not said or not written. At this point there is not any need to be more 
specific than that. "Unemployed at last!' implies that the comment 
may be political, a comment on the economic organization of society. 
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The other familiar excision of the sexual is also potentially implied, the 
huge taboo of sexual expression in print. 

And then after the laconic opening and the line of full stops implying 
excision, certainly denoting absence, a lack of words, we are presented 
with the stiff, verbose, rather ponderous and portentous manner: 


Scientifically, such a contingency can never have befallen of itself. 
According to one theory of the Universe, the momentum of 
Original Impress has been tending toward this far-off, divine event 
ever since a scrap of fire-mist flew from the solar centre to form 
our planet. Not this event alone, of course; but every occurrence, 
past and present, from the fall of captured Troy to the fall of a 
captured insect. According to another theory, I hold an independent 
diploma as one of the architects of our Social System, with a 
commission to use my own judgement, and take my own risks, like 
any other unit of humanity. This theory, unlike the first, entails 
frequent hitches and cross-purposes; and to some malign operation 
of these I should owe my present holiday. (1) 


Many readers become discouraged at this point. The sheer wordiness 

of the narrator, the threat of continual philosophising, the introduction 
of a vocabulary signalling philosophising and abstraction rather than 
the expected vocabulary of fiction is unavoidable. It is an encounter 
with language that is promised, and not the sensuous language of literary 
seduction, but the abrasive, quasi-scientific, public speaking, essayist's 
vocabulary and structure and range of reference. It is not only this style 
that we encounter, however. A whole variety of dialects is recorded, 
rural English, German, Scots, Chinese-pidgin, and a whole range of 
essayistic, philosophizing reflection, together with a variety of narrative 
manners as the various bullockies tell anecdotes. The wealth of verbal 
expression confronts the reader. 

At the same time there is a remarkable absence, an absence that 
is drawn attention to. This is the recurrent '(adj.)' used to mark a swear 
word not recorded. Sometimes the missing word is denoted by a 
bracketed substitute: ‘(irrelevant expletive)’. (5) Sometimes a ponderous, 
arch, facetious, literary periphrasis will be introduced, reminiscent of 
the transmutations of eighteenth century poetic diction. (Indeed at one 
point we are offered a classic piece of Augustan diction, 'the finny 
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multitudes’. [344]) Mosey's swearing is characterized in this way 
as ‘deftly weaving into his address the thin red line of puissant 
adjective’. (5) 

Hartley Grattan remarked of these absences: 


Collins was a bit of a Victorian and could not bring himself to 
write - much less print, even had the police permitted - words 
which occur in the conversation of the "dinkum Aussie" hardly 
less frequently than commas and periods on the printed page: hell, 
bloody and bugger. His device for indicating their occurrence is 
rather amusing: "you're a (adj.) liar!" "Who the (adj. sheol) do 
you think you're talking to?" And a bugger is an "individual" or 
some other commonplace.'”! 


But if Tom Collins was ‘a bit of a Victorian’ and 'could not bring himself 
to write-much less print’ these words, why is attention drawn to them 

by these obtrusive devices? Attention is drawn to what is inexpressible. 
H. J. Oliver, remarking that 'Grattan completely misses the fun of the 
mock-modest "(adj.)", of the satire on literary convention, and of all 

the "elegant variation" that is so much more amusing than mere repetition 
of "hell" and "bloody" would have been',”” silently drops 'bugger' 

from Grattan's already brief list. The sexual suppression here suggests 
other suppressions. Barry Argyle has indicated another group. 


‘Irony’ has been the word on most scholars' lips; it could equally 
well have been 'vulgarity'. There is, for instance, the water tank 
known as Faugh-a-ballogh, which is pronounced by one bullock- 
driver as 'Fog-a-bolla'-an approximation to what in Australian 
speech (lately called 'Strine') would be 'Fuck a bullock'. Under 
the influence of the same accent, the name of the noxious 
English aristocrat, Folkstone, would become 'Fuckson’; while 
the obsequious English peasant, 'old Sollicker', who believes 
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that ‘orders is orders', would be ‘arse- 'le licker.' These are isolated 
examples. There may well be others. '”* 


Vulgarity may be Argyle's preferred term for what is happening. But 
there is also a literary subversion, a delight in slipping something past 
the editors and publishers that, had they realized it was there, they would 
have suppressed. The proclaimed suppressions in the '(adj.)' signal to 

the aware that these proclaimed upholdings of the decencies are strategic: 
decoys, even, so that elsewhere the constraints can be evaded. 

The verbal taboos that Furphy foregrounds are examples of the huge 
and arbitrary system of social control embodied in language and 
literature. The class system with its inequalities in wealth and privilege 
is maintained, in part, by these verbal controls. Furphy meticulously 
records the varieties of spoken English. And the varieties type the 
speakers using them, label them, allow them to be placed in their social 
class: whether to be treated as swaggies and driven off or given a 
pannikin of flower, or admitted into the workers' shed to eat, or invited 
into the squatter's house. Language is directly related to social status, 
to work and food. Tom Collins remarks the significance of calling a 
meal lunch or dinner. It is as significant an ideological moment as Walter 
Scott's discussion of Saxon or Norman, serf or noble, in the usages of 
swine or pork, and ox or beef, in chapter one of Jvanhoe (1819). 

The immediate point about the suppressed words is the sexual 
reference of many of them. It is the sexuality that causes their 
suppression. And a recognition of this feature directs the reader to the 
huge suppressions of sexuality in the novel. The relationship between 
the sexes is presented as one of absence; as absent as the absent words. 
Tom is trying to avoid Mrs Beaudesert; Warrigal Alf and Nosey are 
separated; what is foregrounded is a world of men alone, and of men 
meeting men. 

It is a deformed picture, and a deformed society that is portrayed. 
Furphy was totally realistic in his depiction of the destruction of the 
family that such itinerant work as that of the bullock drivers involves. 
The circumstances for the development of sustained marital, sexual or 
familial relationships are prevented by the economic pressures, the 
nature of the available work. While perceptions of sexual possibility 
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are mediated through romantic novels such as those by Ouida. Tom, 
having been reading Ouida, becomes preoccupied with the erotic image 
of the 'tawny-haired tigress’. (212) The false image and suppression 
were the alternatives of sexual possibility. Emile Zola is mentioned, 

but Zola's works were regularly banned in the English-speaking world 
for their explosive mixture of sexuality and a sympathy for the exploited 
workers. 


‘When I first got my swapping-book, it was by Hannah More; 
now it's by Zola, and smutty enough at that; it has undergone 
about twenty intermediate metamorphoses, and it's still going 
remarkably strong - in both senses of the word. Therefore I can 
recommend it.' 

I don't think it does a person any good to read Zola,’ remarked 
the boundary man gravely. 

‘Not the slightest, Alf - that is, in the works by which he is 
represented amongst us. But do you think it does a person any 
good to read Holmes? Zola has several phases; only one of them, 
I admit, blue as heaven's own tinct; but Holmes has only one 
phase, namely, pharasaism. Zola, even as we know him here in 
Riverina, has this advantage, that he gives you no rest for the sole 
of your foot - or rather, for the foot of your soul; whilst Holmes 
serenely seduces you to his own pinchbeck standard. Zola is 
honest; he never calls evil good; whilst Holmes is spurious all 
through. Mind you, each has a genuine literary merit of his own. 
"But don't you like Holmes's poetry?’ asked Alf. 

"Well, his poems fill a little volume that the world would be 
sorry to lose; but why didn't he write one verse - just one - for the 
Abolitionists to quote?’ (305-6) 


Zola is recommended not despite but because of the sexuality: 'strong 

... therefore Ican recommend it'. From the sexuality Tom Collins moves 
immediately to politics. Oliver Wendell Holmes' failure to take a radical 
political stance is criticized. The ‘genuine literary merit' that both Zola 
and Holmes both possess is not enough. What Zola's radical stance 1s, 
of course, is never mentioned. That is even more suppressed than 
sexuality. But the existence of a political component in Zola's work is 
drawn attention to. 
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However, to talk of the absent or of suppression here is to talk of 
something that is neither totally absent nor fully suppressed. What we 
have is the gesture of suppression, the substituted '(adj.)' that draws 
attention to itself. Sexuality is something that is presented to us as 
repressed or absent, yet it is always suggestively there. Chapter Three, 
in which Tom Collins runs through the Riverina like a naked Adam, is 
full of sexual innuendo. 


‘Over again,’ said Harry calmly. 'You both cheated. 

The sounds were repeated. 

‘Over again. You'll have to alter your hand a bit - both of you or 
we'll be here all night. Slower, this time. 

Once more the sounds were repeated; then the buggy started, 
and Harry's voice died away in the distance to an indistinct 
murmur, as he reviled the girls for this new exhibition of their 
shamelessness. (129) 


The episodes are fragments of overheard conversation, with the visual 
detail left to the imagination; they are reported by Tom, the naked voyeur. 
The voyeur, who might be expected to be looking for nakedness, is 
himself the naked one here. It is one of the many role reversals and 
ambiguities in Such is Life. 


The first impression of Such is Life is of the repression of sexuality. 

The characters seem primarily to be men alone. With chapter three we 
see that there is another world of couples, of constant sexual engagement, 
seductions and threats and lures. Yet this burgeoning sexuality 
transmutes into something else and the recurrent pattern of trans- 
sexuality comes into play. An early indication of this theme is in the naming 
of Tom's horse, a male, Cleopatra. The horse-rider, 'Jim' that Tom 

so admires turns out to be Miss Jemima. (143) Nosey Alf is gradually 
revealed to be a woman. By recognizing the suppressions signaled 

in the verbal bowdlerizations of the '(adj.)', we are directed to the 
suppressed sexuality; only to find it not that suppressed at all but 
pervasive through the novel. Is there, then, perhaps another suppression? 
Is the allegedly suppressed sexuality a distraction from a deeper 
suppression? The very theme of suppression is foregrounded in the 
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language, or absent language. The theme of censorship and suppression 
is made conscious and demands our attention. What else is suppressed? 

A. A. Phillips wrote that Such is Life covered ‘all significant aspects 
of Riverina life' and that ‘each rank in the hierarchy of Wool' was 
represented save for the shearer: which, he conceded, was a curious 
omission.'”* Phillips attempted to explain this substantial omission by 
claiming 'the events in Furphy's narrative are supposed to take place 
between September and March - that is, after the Riverina shearing has 
finished’. But as John Barnes has pointed out, 'the narrative of Such is 
Life begins with Tom Collins's meeting with the wool teams; on 
Runnymede station it is then "the thick o' the shearin"’, and the presence 
of the shearers on the station is mentioned in conversation. |” 

The absence of the shearers is indeed a curious, even an extraordinary, 
absence. And to Furphy 's contemporaries the significance of the absence, 
the meaning resident in the omission, would have been readily apparent. 
During the 1890s the shearers were the radical unionists. Organized, 
militant, they engaged in massive strike action in 1891 in Queensland 
and were defeated by the introduction of non-union labour protected 
by armed troops and special constables. The strikes occurred in 
Queensland; the Riverina shearing season followed the Queensland 
season and the itinerant shearers moved through the country; but the 
strike was defeated before the Riverina season had begun. To say that 
there was no significant Riverina strike action does not explain the 
omission; the shearers were the same shearers. But the shearers’ strike 
was in 1891. Furphy completed his manuscript in 1897, and placed the 
events back in 1883. He is writing about the period before the strikes, 
and writing from the later perspective of the defeat of the unions. 

The absence of striking or politicized shearers can be explained 
through the historical setting of the novel. This raises the question, why 
did Furphy choose to set his novel before the strikes? Writing in the 
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period of repression, the unions now defeated and demoralized, it would 
have been impossible to have found a publisher for a sympathetic 

portrayal of socialist shearers. Yet having set his novel in the pre-unionized 
period, Furphy then leaves the shearers out altogether. The 

exclusion is blatant, and directs us to speculate on the reasons for the 
absence. The implication is that since unionized, radicalized (and now 
defeated) shearers are inexpressible, then no shearers will be presented 

at all. It is an absence that forces us to a political point. 

The absent political confrontation of 1891 is what the developing 
class feeling and resentment of exploitation of the 1880s is leading 
towards. That the unions had been defeated by the time of writing 
explains the pessimistic mood of the book's social vision. The opening 
‘Unemployed at last!’ denotes, for all its comic irony, a reality of 
pauperization.'”° By setting the book in the 1880s Furphy could avoid 
the organized politics, the sense of co-operation and mateship, that was 
to form the militant unions. He presents the demoralized, pre-unionized, 
pre-socialist state of affairs of the 1880s: a state of affairs that had 
become the situation again in the days of defeat of the late 1890s. 
Although political ideas are occasionally tossed around in discussion, 
there is no political action. That is unthinkable. This is the portrayal of 
life when such political possibilities were yet to emerge, written from 
the standpoint of a time when they had yet again been repressed. 

The absent shearers are a mark of an absence in political possibility. 
But this 'absent' radical politics that the absent shearers denote in Such 
is Life was originally complemented by the presence of a sustained 
exposition of socialism. However, the original manuscript of Such is 
Life -1125 pages, Furphy calculated - 'made an impractical business 
proposal,’ as A. G. Stephens put it: 


Even in the low-cost days of 1897, such a book could not be 
produced without money losses; and, manager of the Bulletin's 
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book-publications, I could not issue it as it lay.'”” 


Stephens agreed to publish the novel if it was substantially reduced in 
size. Furphy set about abridging and revising. His largest single excision 
was to cut out the exposition of socialism delivered by Rigby, which 
formed chapter five of the original manuscript of Such is Life. He 
then later shaped this excised material into a volume on its own, called 
Rigby's Romance. ‘Rigby's Romance is a juicy quarter of the mammoth 
uncovered by Joseph Furphy,' Stephens wrote. But Furphy was unable 
to get Stephens to publish Rigby’s Romance as a volume in its own 
right. He then tried the Melbourne Tocsin and the Sydney Worker, 
without success. Finally it was serialized by the Barrier Truth under 
the editorship of Robert Ross in 1905. In 1921 it appeared in book form, 
but with the core of the exposition of socialism removed: chapters 
31-35 and 37-39 were omitted. Not until 1946 was the full text published. 
The demoralization and disorganization and atomized individualism 
of the bullock drivers and swagmen and other itinerants were originally 
presented by Furphy in the context of a socialist vision that offered 
comradeship, cooperation, and hope. Rigby's claims were challenged; 
he was argued with and interrupted; his remorseless speeches are 
punctuated by some sardonic comments by his listeners. In his readiness 
to hold forth he is no different from many of the other characters of 
Such is Life. Socialism is not presented as the miraculous solution that 
immediately eclipses every other possibility. Instead, socialism is 
presented as one of the various world-views constantly proclaimed. But 
in its intellectual coherence, in its provision of hope, and in its clear- 
sighted analysis of the existing social-economic order, it offers a vision 
that none of the other world views can approach. Furphy offers the 
vision; he also presents the resistances and misunderstandings and 
ignorance that have to be overcome before it is accepted. 
Rigby's analysis of the present social order is uncompromising and 
provocative. 


I tell you that from the present social system of pastoral Australia - 
a patriarchal despotism, tempered by Bryant and May - to actual 
lordship and peonage, is an easy transition, and the only thing that 
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can prevent this broadening down is a vigorous rally of every man 
with a clear head and a heart in the right place. (98) 


The uncritical reference to arson as a ready reprisal against the squatters — 
Bryant and Mays' matches 'tempering' the 'patriarchal despotism’ is 

as radical an account of the class war that will be found in Australian 
fiction. Equally clear-sighted and chilling, is Rigby's vision of the fate 

of socialist intellectuals: 


Independent of the leaders, and apart from all organization, 

there are men - intellectual giants, very frequently - behind the 
nefarious Socialistic movement, poisoning the public mind with 
aspirations for a state of things which would make life worth 
living. Our ancestors knew how to silence these fellows. If 

legal process seemed doubtful, or public execution appeared 
undesirable, there was a quieter way. You might have approached 
any one of my own Irish forefathers, furtively pointing out a 
superfluous individual of the Rigby type, whilst jingling a few 
shillings in your hand. (227) 


Rigby himself is not summarily assassinated. But his political 
expositions make him a marked man. 


I wrote to Milligan Brothers, offering my services again, and 
leaving the question of wages with themselves. I had their reply 
this afternoon, written as a memo. on the corner of my letter. They 
decline to employ an agitator.’ (234) 


Rigby's exposition of socialism is delivered in a wealth of wordiness; 
in this it is akin to the overall wordiness of Such is Life. But the relaxed 
and spacious manner allows Furphy to present the basic issues directly 
and clearly. 


Here, at the very outset, you're confronted by the immovable fact 
that superfluous wealth in one class is always synchronized by 
corresponding poverty in another class. The fact, as a fact, is of 
neutral morality. But to bring the material and moral questions into 
relation you will now inquire whether this disparity is for the best 
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or for the worst. And to arrive at a true answer, you must imagine 
yourselves as gracing the very lowest walks of life, bearing in 
mind that the thing hostile to your own higher interests is equally 
hostile to the higher-interests of your fellow-weed. You have 
answered. (108) 


Rigby is able to discourse on such basic issues as wealth, poverty and 
wage-slavery, elucidating and elaborating upon them, introducing them 
into the consciousness of his listeners: and so Furphy introduces them 
into the consciousness of his readers. 


"Now, Mr Rigby,’ protested the clergyman, rousing himself from 
the sorcerous spell of the Senator's rhetoric, 'pray remember that 
you are speaking to Englishmen. The distinction of master and 
servant we cheerfully recognize; but slavery is a different matter.’ 
‘True,’ replied the Sheriff, gently. 'And the grade of the ‘servant’ 
is, in reality, much lower than that of the 'slave'. At a time when 
slavery was not the exclusive badge of inferior races, but stood 
fairly on its merits, the slave looked down on the wages man, and 
was entitled to do so. You will find this statement supported by 
all the evidence available. 'Hireling’, or ‘hired servant’, in our 
translations of sacred and classical literature, is always a term of 
reproach; whilst 'servant' - which, in every instance, means either 
bondman or vassal - carries the idea of servitude with ignominy .... 
We speak of the labor market, and rightly too; well, the 

vast majority of our fellow-citizens are chattels in that market. 
Playing it pretty low down on the reputed image of God - isn't it?’ 
(114-115) 


The socialism expounded is one that confronts and resists racism.'” 


‘One moment, Colonel,’ I interposed, 'Are we to understand 
that you state Socialists would concede freedom of entry and terms 
of equality to the few million colored brothers named Sling Cat 
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and Jamsetjee Ramchunder, who would promptly avail themselves 
of your system?’ 

‘Avail themselves of our system, did you say?' mused the 

Sheriff. 'Do inveterate and self-satisfied drunkards seek 
membership in Rechabite Lodges? Heaven knows, we would 
welcome either Chow or Baboo, provided he left himself behind. 
We draw no color line, no educational line, not even an intellectual 
line, but we fix a very distinct standard of progress-potency. These 
Oriental gentlemen have sold their birthright. 

"In the East," says De Quincey, "man is a weed." Now, man is 

not a weed by Nature's purpose, nor is he a weed by compulsion. 
Collectively - but in the first place individually - he classifies 
himself. If his appraisement be low, the inevitable exploiter may 
be trusted to keep him down to his own valuation; if he holds 
himself to be the temple of the living God, he will vindicate that 
claim - he will vindicate it as a triumphant leader - if not as 

an effective democrat. Millions of pseudo-Christian whites are 
quite as objectionable as our colored brethren, but in point of 
accessibility there is all the difference. For the Chow has admitted 
finality; the Baboo has conceded despotism; and both have got 
down to the husks. Yet these prodigals' manhood, though 
suspended, is inborn, and will assuredly assert itself at some future 
time. The first condition of restoration is that the prodigal must 
‘come to himself’. But though propagandism is worse than useless 
here, I repeat my argument for the initial equality of Ah Sin and 
Juggernaut Gunga with the best of us - an equality which, rightly 
understood, has never been disturbed since the yesterday when 
their ancestors were civilized men, and ours were howling savages, 
barely able to grasp the scientific fact that two wolf-skins sewed 
together were wider than one by itself.’ (212-3) 


The omission of the socialist core of Furphy's vision from the text 
of Such is Life is one of the great scandals of Australian literature. That 
Furphy was constrained to make the omission himself, that it was in 
this sense 'authorial', in no way lessens the scandal. It provides further 
evidence of the power of manipulation and mind control of the 
publishing industry and its advisers, confirming the novel's dark vision. 
But the great scandal has been the perpetuation of the exclusion; the 
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excised socialism rates hardly a mention in the critical commentary on 
Such is Life. The deed has been done and is now conveniently forgotten. 
Such is Life survives as a prescribed text for study; but Rigby's Romance 
is ignored - and the socialist vision along with it. It may now be 
impossible to reconstruct the original authorial Such is Life. And yet 
since we know that Rigby’s Romance was the original chapter five of 
the novel, it is extraordinary that critical attention continues to evade 

its issues and implications. 


Despite the excision of Rigby from Such is Life, there nonetheless 
remains a consistent political vision. For one of Furphy's recurrent 
themes is social class, and the economic exploitation of one class by 
another. It is in this context that we can most valuably interpret the 
endemic literary allusion to the colonial romances. The objection to 
these is not simply that they are the product of English writers, nor that 
they are ‘unrealistic’, as commentators have tended to assume. The point 
is that these colonial romances are written from a remorselessly patrician 
or bourgeois standpoint. Furphy's literary critique is at the same time a 
radical, political critique. 

Furphy's vision of a class society is presented not from a ruling 
class perspective - as in the novel he especially kicks against, Henry 
Kingsley's The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859) - but from a 
working class and lower middle class position. As A. A. Phillips wrote: 


For the first time for centuries, Anglo-Saxon writing had 

broken out of the cage of the middle-class attitude. Dickens, 
Hardy and Bret Harte had, it is true, written sympathetically 

and knowledgably of the unpossessing; but they had written for 
a middle-class audience. They were the guides who conducted 
their middle-class audience on a Cook's Tour of the lower orders. 
But to Lawson and Furphy, it was the middle-class who were 

the foreigners.'”” 


Furphy is not mystified about the nature of the society. The inequalities 


of wealth are maintained by physical force; the police and military are 
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there to retain the privileges of property owners. 


Without Vassal loyalty, or abject fear, the monopolist's sleep can 
never be secure. Domination, to be unassailable, must have some 
overwhelming force in reserve - moral force as in the feudal 
system, or physical force, as in our police system. (255) 


But the situation has changed in the course of half a century: 


The squatter of half-a-century ago dominated his immigrant 
servants by moral force - no difficult matter, with a ‘gentleman’ 
on one side and a squad of hereditary grovellers on the other. 

He dominated his convict servants by physical force - an equally 
easy task. But now the old squatter has gone to the mansions 
above; the immigrant and old hand to the kitchen below; and 
between the self-valuation of the latter-day squatter and that 

of his contemporary wage-slave, there is very little to choose. 
Hence the toe of the blucher treads on the heel of the tan boot, 
and galls its stitches. (255-6) 


The class lines are now lines of conflict. 

The reflections on class and property are prompted by the 
organization of Runnymede station. ‘Social status, apart from all 
consideration of mind, manners, or even money, is more accurately 
weighed on a right-thinking Australian station than anywhere else in 
the world.' (254) There is no endorsement in Tom's use of ‘right 
thinking’; he has already told us that he is 'a little too exalted for the 
men's hut, and a great deal too vile for the boss's house’. (254) He 
offers an analogy for the class discriminations. 


In the accurately-graded society of a proper station, you have a 
reproduction of the Temple economy under the old Jewish ritual. 
The manager's house is a Sanctum Sanctorum, wherein no one 

but the high priest enters; the barracks is an Inner Court, accessible 
to the priests only; the men's hut is an Outer Court, for the 
accommodation of lay worshippers; and the nearest pine-ridge, or 
perhaps one of the empty huts at the woolshed, is the Court of the 
Gentiles. And the restrictions of the Temple were never more rigid 
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than those of a self-respecting station. (255) 


This, it hardly needs to be remarked, is not presented as a social ideal. 
But no social ideal is presented. The attempts to set up some European 
feudal-squirearchical social model in Australia are not presented for 
endorsement. And, as Brian Kiernan points out, 'The other aspect of 
the immigrants’ dream, the hope of establishing a closely settled and 
self-sufficient yeoman class, is even more tellingly exposed as a 
delusion.’'*” 


The social organization of the outback station is one subject inviting 
political analysis and we are provided with an anatomy of social 
inequality. But the action of Such is Life is also a political action. What 
consistent action is there? it might be asked; there are long conversations, 
disquisitions, evasions, but action seems consistently disrupted and 
fragmented. However, there is one consistent, recurrent, necessary daily 
action - finding grass and water. All flesh is grass, the Bible tells us. 
Such is Life records the daily struggle of flesh for survival. It is not a 
struggle against nature. The German explorers we encounter are ready 
for combat against the perils of the wild, and are presented as comic. 
They are out of touch with contemporary realities, and live in some 
never-never romantic historical past. The struggle Tom Collins records 
is the struggle for the means of survival in a world of private property. 
The grass is all owned by the squatters. The bullockies are necessary 

for carting supplies and produce, but no provision is made for the feeding 
of their bullocks. There is no social cooperation. All the arguments about 
land ownership had been rehearsed endlessly through the decade prior 

to Furphy's writing his novel, but nothing had changed. For all the 
political activity of the early nineties, nothing has improved. The 
situation described in the novel's setting of the 1880s was still the 
situation at the time of its publication twenty years later. As J. K. Ewers 
put it 


The main theme of the book is the never-ending battle between 


bullock-drivers looking for grass for their teams, and the squatters 
who owned the grass and denied them access to it. It was out of 
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that simple situation of demand and denial that Furphy expanded 
and built his social philosophy .... 

A lesser writer might have confined himself to the immediate 
problem of his book - namely bullock-drivers versus squatters. 
Furphy took the problem into every aspect of national and 
international life when he ranged the men-of-no-property, the 
‘have-nots’ against the 'haves'. That is the eternal struggle. '* 


The continual, ongoing struggle for grass can be seen as a political 
struggle. But it is not a political gesture. It is a necessary struggle for 
survival, which we can interpret politically. But there is also an action 
of Tom's which is an archetypal act of political protest, though in this 
instance apparently not political in intent. But in a novel of such 
consistent suppressions and evasions, the ambiguity of the act demands 
a political interpretation. The action is Tom's venture in rick burning, 
in setting fire to the straw stack, in order to create a diversion so that 
he can steal some clothes to clad his nakedness. 'Few men, I think, have a 
healthier hatred of incendiarism than I have' (146) Tom tells us, revealing 
indirectly that he had previously caused a bush-fire which cleaned the 
grass off half the county in ‘trying to smoke a bandicoot out of a hollow 
log' (146) when a child. Again, the context was not political, not part 
of the class-war, not a revenge on the propertied by the unpropertied. 
But, as Julian Croft puts it, 


The worst crime which could be committed in colonial times was 
rick-burning. Not only was it a threat to survival through bad 
seasons, but traditionally in England rick-burning was an act of 
political terrorism. i 


Tom escapes punishment but an innocent swagman, Andrew Glover, is 
imprisoned for three months. 

Just as the shearers are absent from the novel, and so the possibility 
of a politicized proletariat is absent, so the political is absent from 
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Tom's incendiarism. The shearers and union activists were accused of 
a number of incidents of arson in the 1891 strike - though again there 
is an ambiguity: at least some of these were the work of agents- 
provocateurs. To judge the motive from the action itself is to be liable 
to error: that is one of Furphy's points. But though the political motive 
is absent, its trace is present, and the class-war assumption serves to 
get Andrew Glover imprisoned. Obliquely, ambiguously, evasively, a 
classic act of political activism, of radical reprisal, is introduced into 
the novel. Even though the charge is ‘altered to Careless Use o' Fire’ 
(368) in order to push the case through rather than remanding a more 
serious charge to a higher court, the circumstantial evidence is clearly 
interpreted in the traditional way. "The propertied classes is at the mercy 
of the thriftless classes' as Mr Q-, the J. P., puts it to Tom. And the 
sequence of events is damning for Andrew Glover. 


'I was on his place, askin' him for work, as it might be this 
mornin’; an' he gives me rats for campin' so near his place, as it 
might be las' night. Seems, it was nex' mornin’ his stack was 
burnt, jist after sunrise.’ (368) 


As for Tom's feelings about incendiarism, for all his earlier expressed 
healthy hatred of it (146), his encounter with Mr Q- allows the (silent) 
expression of a different attitude. Mr Q- declares, 


‘I been burnt out, r--p and stump, by an incendiary, when I was at 
Ballarat’ - 

‘Ah!' said I sympathetically, but my sympathy was with the 

other party - (153-4) 


Tom's nakedness in this episode is also politically significant. At one 
level it provides a connexion between the sexual repressions and the 
political suppressions: we have seen him as the naked voyeur, and have 
read his fragmentary, allusive account of the (unexpressed) sexual 
carryings on. The parallel between the inexpressible sexual and the 
inexpressible political is readily seen. 

But the idea of the naked Adam is also a political idea. 'I'm 
replete with the leading trait of Adamic innocence; I want the sartorial 
concomitants of Adamic guilt,’ (135) Tom says, demanding the trousers 
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of the draper's assistant. And in radical rhetoric, Adam represented 
primal innocence before the introduction of property ownership and 
social caste. 'When Adam delved and Eve span, Who was then the 
gentleman?’ was the provocative slogan of the English Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381. Tom's Adamic nakedness is a potentially political image; his 
straw stack burning is a potentially political act: the revenge of the 
unpropertied on the propertied. Amidst the oblique and elusive subtexts 
of Such is Life, we are offered here a powerful radical statement - no 
less powerful for its obliqueness, ambiguity and comedy. 

In addition to the play with the Adamic, there is a further Furphyan 
joke that emphasizes the radical, indeed the revolutionary, political 
implications. In response to Mr Q- 's description of the suspect, Tom 
remarks, 


"Your description's wonderfully correct, Mr Q-. You might, 
without libel, call him a sansculotte.' (153) 


The literal meaning of sansculotte is someone without knee-breeches. 

It is usually taken to mean one who wears trousers (pantalons), not 
knee-breeches, and as such applied, in the French Revolution, to a 
republican of the poorer classes in Paris, and by extension to an extreme 
republican or revolutionary. °° In popular English usage the term is often 
misinterpreted as meaning someone without breeches at all. The implicit 
play on Tom's nakedness, and on the revolutionary act of rick burning 
are basic to Furphy's introduction of the term here. 


The initial impression of Such is Life is of a novel of extraordinary 
ramshackleness. It consists of sprawling conversations, long 
disquisitions and meditations, and seemingly disconnected events. There 
are, of course, connections in the clues buried in various episodes, and 
part of the experience of Such is Life is in perceiving the way seemingly 
unconnected anecdotes and characters can be seen to interconnect. But 
the initial impression is one of disorder. 

And it is a mental disorder. The range of ideas Tom Collins comes 

up with, on Shakespeare, on society, on the Old Testament, is not such 
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that suggests any integration; indeed, quite the opposite. The impression 
is of a fragmented knowledge. Tom may be proud of his erudition. But 
the reader has doubts: doubts about the accuracy of the information, 
about the extent of it, and about what Tom actually understands. At one 
level Furphy is stressing that the working men in the outback are not 
stupid. They have intelligence, they read, they exchange books and ideas. 
But at the same time he presents their confusions, misunderstandings, 
and pretensions. There is a discourse on human knowledge and 
ignorance early in the novel. 


Human ignorance is, after all, more variable in character than in 
extent. Each sphere of life, each occupation, is burdened with its 
own special brand of this unhappy heritage. To remove one small 
section of inborn ignorance is a life-work for any man. ‘Ignorance, 
madam, pure ignorance’ was what betrayed the great lexicographer 
into defining 'pastern' as 'a horse's knee.’ And the Doctor was 

right (in his admission, of course, not in his definition). Ignorance, 
reader, pure ignorance is what debars you from conversing fluently 
and intelligibly in several dialects of the Chinese language. Yet a 
friend of mine, named Yabby Pelham, can do so, though the same 
person knows as little of book-lore as William Shakespear of 
Stratford knew. But if you had been brought up in a Chinese camp, 
on a worn-out goldfield, your own special acquirements, and 
corresponding ignorance, might run in grooves similar to Yabby's. 
Let each of us keep himself behind the spikes on this question of 
restricted capability. (40) 


Furphy expresses that traditional, radical, working class suspicion of 
the privileging of book knowledge over practical knowledge. 'S4 He 
makes sure he demonstrates his own learned book knowledge with his 
anecdote of 'the great lexicographer,' 'the Doctor,’ to show that he 
knows of Dr Johnson and that he can assume his readers will also know 
of him and will not need the name spelled out; the learned periphrasis 
will do. But the point is to show that even Dr Johnson could be ignorant. 
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Even the most learned can be ignorant in the area in which their 
reputation for knowledge lies; the great lexicographer misdefined a 
word. This serves to undercut all the established upholders of knowledge. 
Then Furphy moves to the unlettered, unlearned ignorant outback worker 
who nonetheless can speak ‘fluently and intelligently in several dialects 
of the Chinese language’. And Shakespeare is brought in as the icon of 
the unlearned. Ben Jonson's comment that Shakespeare had small Latin 
and less Greek is now turned from a criticism to a validation of 
Shakespeare as democratic hero, natural poet. Shakespeare is cited here 
because he is the occasion of an ideological struggle between those who 
would see him as an establishment writer, embodying the ruling class 
vision of England; and those who would see him as a radical and 
questioning figure. It is a debate that still continues. 

Yabby Pelham has developed a practical knowledge of Chinese. The 
working man has the potential for knowledge and intellectual attainment, 
given the inappropriate context and situation. Intelligence, knowledge, 
understanding are not the preserve of the ruling classes, though they 
try to present it that way. Furphy is making a claim here for working 
class access to education. It is a highly politicized position. Nonetheless, 
the working class has like all classes of humanity its capacity for 
ignorance. Dan O'Connell, also known as Rory O'Halloran, is an 
example. The initial impression is of 'an extraordinary man’: 


‘Speaking of Dan, as you call him,' said I; 'by the foot we 
recognize the Hercules; and if he knows as much about all other 
historical subjects as he does about Cawnpore and the American 
Presidents, he must have ripened into an extraordinary man. But 
then, an extraordinary man should have learned the difference 
between mallee and yarran in five years of solid scrub- 
observation.’ (79) 


The lack of practical knowledge about malice and yarran is the clue 
that his other knowledge may be narrowly based. At the end of chapter 
two Tom Collins visits Rory O’Halloran's hut: 


Then, not feeling sleepy, I took down one of four calico-covered 


books, which I had previously noticed on a corner shelf. It was my 
own old Shakespear, with the added interest of marginal marks, 
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in ink of three colours, neatly ordered, and as the sand by the seashore 
innumerable. I put it back with the impression that no 

book had ever been better placed. The next volume was a Bible, 
presented by the Reverend Miles Barton, M.A., Rector of 
Tanderagee, County Armagh, Ireland, to his beloved parishioner, 
Deborah Johnson, on the occasion of her departure for Melbourne, 
South Australia, June 16, 1875. The third book was a fairly good 
dictionary, appendixed by a copious glossary of the Greek and 
Roman mythologies. The fourth was Vol. XII of Macmillan's 
Magazine, May to October, 1865. 

Opening the latter book at random, I fell upon a sketch of 

Eyre's expedition along the shores of the Great Australian Bight. 

In another place was a contribution entitled 'A Gallery of 
American Presidents.’ The next item of interest was an account of 
the Massacre of Cawnpore. And toward the end of the volume was 
a narrative of the Atlantic Telegraph Expedition. Of course, there 
were thirty or forty other articles in the book, but they were mostly 
strange to me, however familiar they might be to Rory. 

Hopeless case! I thought, as I blew out the lamp and turned into 
my comfortable sofa-bed. If this morepoke's Irish love of 
knowledge was backed by one scrap of mental enterprise, he might 
have half a ton of chosen literature to come and go on. And here he 
is, with his pristine ignorance merely dislocated. (95-6) 


Tom moralizes about the revealed limitations and boundaries of 

Rory O’Halloran's knowledge. But when Tom moralizes, we need to 

be aware. He may be seeing accurately in part, but there is a larger 
picture that he often misses. His failure to identify Nosey Alf as a woman 
is the striking example of this: he records with scrupulous realistic 
accuracy Nosey Alf's behaviour and living environment, fulfilling all 

the virtues of realistic observation, but he still misses the point. 

The episode of Rory O'Halloran's fragmentary sources of 
information leaves us worrying about the basis of our own knowledge, 
and of human knowledge generally. Tom's range of reference is larger 
than Rory O'Halloran's; but is it any less ramshackle, fragmented, 
incoherent, arbitrary? Isn't one's own acquaintance with the records of 
human thought similarly glancing, partial and random in the context of 
the potential totality? Indeed, isn't the whole foundation of our cultural 
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tradition equally scrappy? How much of classical literature is lost, how 
much of Elizabethan literature has survived; and of what has survived, 
how much is forgotten or ignored or left inaccessible? 

By the time Furphy was writing, the impossibility of comprehending 
all the world's knowledge had become apparent. The expansion of 
empire had meant that the entire cultural traditions of the east had come 
into view, shaking the assumed priority and uniqueness of the Greek 
and Roman classics. The developments in scientific and technological 
thought had gone far beyond the grasp of any one individual; and a 
practical knowledge now required an intense specialization. The pretence 
of comprehending and commanding a totality could no longer survive. 

We can see this sense of collapse in Such is Life. All that survives 
and endures in practice consists of a few fragments. There is the well 
annotated Shakespeare, ever ready source of quotation. But the 
quotations are becoming trivial, like 'Go to 't'. The habit of quoting to 
adduce authority survives. But often what is quoted is marginal and the 
recurrent Shakespearean references create a sense of fragmentation 
rather than suggesting a cultural coherence. = 

Such is Life portrays Australia in the making. But at the same time 
Australia in the making is part of the British empire, one of the 
outreaches of empire. And the emptiness, ramshackleness, randomness 
begin to evoke a sense of collapse. The centre cannot hold. As much as 
a picture of the making of a new society, Furphy presents a vision of 
cultural collapse. 

Tom Collins certainly knows a lot. But a lot of the knowledge he 
has is pretty well useless baggage. It is the absurdity of factual 'general 
knowledge’ and specialist information, random and disconnected for 
all his attempts at creating world encompassing totalities, that is our 
overall impression. It is inert knowledge, not applied to any theory, 
delivering nothing. It is the reified fact of master-mind quizzes, a travesty 
of true knowledge, a reduction of true knowledge to trivia. A distraction 
from true understanding, Tom's information serves to entrap him. Furphy 
clearly recognizes the trap, and the seductive appeal; the autodidactic 
impulse, and the wastefulness of a society that finds no place for the 
speculative intelligence of most of its members, preferring to leave them 
untrained, incoherent, impotent. 
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The transcendent speculations on responsibility and destiny and fate 
are in large part evasions of reality. Chapter three offers a comic 
example. Having settled on a date in his diary that turns out to involve 
the embarrassing story of losing his clothes, Tom delays entering on 
the episode by launching into an eight page account of his thoughts 
while smoking a pipe; eight pages, a large part of the point of which is 
to mark the avoidance of entering into the embarrassing narrative. Here 
thought, reverie, is foregrounded as evasion. Tom's speculations serve 
as an ideology, an organizing scheme of explanation that evades the 
realities. The very transcendental impulse of his speculations - set 
amidst yet trying to transcend the mire and materiality, the realistic detail 
of Tom's daily experience - indicates their inadequacy. This is false, 
would-be bourgeois philosophy, as mystifying as the romantic bourgeois 
novels Tom sees through. The socialism expounded by Rigby marks 
the contrast with its applied theory and the relation of theory to 
practice - contrasted with the rambling speculations Tom offers. 

What we are offered is a sustained vision of alienation. Tom Collins 
is the alienated intellectual. Neither one of the bullockies nor one of 
the landowning class, he is a member of the proletariat who has entered 
the petit-bourgeoisie, the world of the government official, and finds 
only competition and alienation; ultimately he loses his job altogether. 
His theories, his meditations, are desperately dissociated from life; his 
interpretations are consistently wrong. The very language of thought, 
of his philosophizing, is disconnected from the language of men, from 
the idiom of the bullock drivers. The tonal ruptures are huge, 
extraordinary, aesthetically subversive. 

But the language of men is anyway presented as a tower of Babel. 
Furphy offers us meticulous transcriptions of the accents and dialects 
of Scots, Germans, English country folk, Chinese and Aboriginals. The 
incomprehensibility of much of this reported speech, the tedium of it, 
the reader's recoil from the effort of struggling to decode and understand 
it, the boredom of the passages, the recourse to skip-reading - these 
consequences of Furphy's laborious and minute details of representation 
establish a world of mutual incomprehensibility. Of course there is some 
communication; there is not total misunderstanding. But what is 
foregrounded is the confusing and obscuring factors in these varieties 
of speech. Division rather than solidarity is what is represented. The 
bullock drivers represent the process of accruing material wealth — not 
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for themselves, but for the squatters and merchants and shareholders. 
Yet at the same time the long treks, the empty tracks, the desultory 
campfire conversations, look forward to that vision of a wasteland 

in Samuel Beckett's Waiting For Godot (1952), with metaphysical 
speculations and meaningless fragments representing humanity in 
extremis, a vision of crisis and collapse. This is the aspect of Such is 
Life that H. P. Heseltine stressed: 


Society is an act, a decent bluff, which makes bearable the final 
emptiness, the nothingness of the honestly experienced inner life. 
‘Nothing’ is the last word of one of the central classics of our 
literary heritage; and it is a word which echoes and re-echoes 
throughout our literature. sits 


And Heseltine went on explicitly to oppose this vision to any socialist 
reading: 


The canon of our writing presents a facade of mateship, 

egalitarian democracy, landscape, nationalism, realistic toughness. 
But always behind the fagade looms the fundamental concern of 
the Australian literary imagination. That concern, marked out by 
our national origins and given direction by geographic necessity, 1s 
to acknowledge the terror at the basis of being, to explore its uses, 
and to build defences against its dangers. '*” 


This vision of fragmentation and alienation and confusion is not the 
final picture, however. Rigby's exposition of socialism, of a progressive 
and coherent account of the world, is there to stand against it. Out of 
the rubble and chaos and division emerges a visionary possibility. The 
portrayal of hopelessness and collapse is not the ultimate picture; that 
is the detritus of the old order from which the socialist future will emerge. 
Amidst the muddle and misunderstanding and ignorance and 
exploitation, stands the hopeful possibility of another way of life. 

But the socialist exposition was excised from Such is Life, and what 
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we are left with is the analysis of collapse without the dialectic of 
renewal. Socialism is now an absence in the published text. There are 
still hints of a socialist vision; but the full exposition is excised. And so 
G. A. Wilkes can write, 


The strongest ‘philosophic’ impression given by Such is Life is an 
impression of scepticism and stoicism. There is no positive view 
put forward which is not qualified in some way, humorously 
deflated, or exhibited ironically. One hypothesis conflicts with 
another, or is found to collide with the facts. !*° 


The positive that Wilkes fails to see is, of course, socialism. And though 
Rigby's socialist positive is subject to humorous deflation and irony 
from his audience, nonetheless it emerges as the only coherent position 
amidst the muddle and confusion. As R. G. Howarth wrote of the 
material issued as Rigby’s Romance, 


The book takes the form of a symposium, men of many shades 
of opinion, many varieties of experience, being gathered about 
a Master who expounds to them the doctrine of the time-and 
the future.'*° 


And this symposium, this exposition, was in the contemporary mode 

of the novel of ideas. Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward 2000-1887 
(1887), William Morris's News From Nowhere (1890) and William 
Lane's The Workingman’s Paradise (1893) all contain this central 
exposition of socialist thought. !”° This was the tradition in which Furphy 
wrote, and to which he properly belongs. 
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The Historical Novel: Jack Lindsay's 1649: A Novel of a Year 


In Fanfrolico and After Jack Lindsay discusses the historical novels he 
began to write in the mid 1930s. 'T still, however, could not handle the 
contemporary scene"?! When contemporary society proves too resistant, 
then a recourse to history can be a way of approaching it from another 
direction, an approach to catch it off guard, unprotected. So it was in the 
mid-seventeenth century, both before the English Revolution and in the 
Restoration aftermath of repression, that poets turned to Old Testament 
themes: to search for a model that would illuminate the current 
complexities; and to evade the complex of repressions that effectively 
discouraged an accurate expression of the present moment. To turn to 
the historical is not to flee in escapism from the present, but to confront 
it by a negation that will allow a true perception of the negated present 
to emerge dialectically. The inexpressible crisis of the nineteen-thirties 
thus finds itself revealed in Lindsay's 1649: A Novel of A Year (1938); 
the emergent centralized, military-based, repressive Junto of Cromwell 
images the emergent dictatorships and national governments and the 
destruction of the radical impulses of cooperation and freedom at this 
moment in twentieth-century history. 

The stress in 1/649 on a world of surveillance and control, then, has 
its origins not only in an accurate portrayal of the historical period, but 
also expresses the mood of twentieth-century reality. "There's more eyes 
on us than we think' (5); 'there were so many spies about' (7); ‘there's 
a lot of treachery about’ (58); 'the notes of a spy' (84); 'a spy of some 
kind' (85); throughout the novel spying and surveillance provide a 
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leitmotiv. The stress locates 1649 as contemporary with the modem 
vision of a Conrad or a Hasek or a Kafka - and expresses, too, the 
conscious awareness of 1930s activists: throughout Edward Upward's 
In the Thirties, 193 for instance, there is the same fear that this or that 
character might be a police spy. that to act in such a way might be to 
respond to the pressures of the agent-provocateur. In 1/649 this emphasis, 
relocated in the twentieth century, is the explanation of the pressure 
against writing a novel of twentieth-century society; this stress on 
surveillance and control, on the raids on publishers (378), on book 
burning (515) is the expression of a twentieth-century reality, 
inexpressible because it would appear too paranoid’, too ‘dramatic’, 
too 'romantic’, too 'unreal'; but situated in a past where such things 
might have been possible, it reilluminates a present where such 
possibilities are inexpressible. The examples of Conrad (in Under 
Western Eyes) and Hasek and Kafka are examples from non-English 
born writers; the sort of thing that can only happen 'on the continent’. 
When these things are located in Britain in Upward's In the Thirties, 
they are mediated through the callow protagonist and carry that 
protagonist's adolescently febrile note. 

So just as the fable or utopian future projection allows current 
social tendencies to be explored, so does the historical novel; both by 
partial analogy, and by a pursuit of the origins of contemporary social 
forces. This is not the conservative use of history, that says that 
things were always the same, such that we find in Arthur Koestler's 
analogies from the Roman republic or the French revolution in Darkness 
at Noon.’ It isa history that seeks analogies, points of insight; but that 
also sees that things were never exactly the same; that turns to history 
for an understanding of origins, of how capitalism established itself 
over the cooperative impulses, how the cooperative impulses were 
outmanoeuvred by Junto authoritarian centralism. It is not a static 
history; it stresses dynamic, movement, change; and the perspective is 
a dialectical one; one that can see simultaneously both identities and 
differences: as Lindsay writes in Fanfrolico and After, 'The effect should 
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be simultaneously: How like ourselves, how unlike.’ 7 

And it is a committed, radical history. '6 As the political thinkers of 
the English revolution turned back to Anglo-Saxon society before the 
Norman invasion to find a model for freedoms that were or might have 
been and yet now were lost, so Lindsay turns to the English revolution 
with similar motives. 'I wanted now to turn to English history, to use 
the novel to revive revolutionary traditions,' he writes in Fanfrolico. m 
And it is a revival by demystification. Discussing Lukacs' account of 
Scott Lindsay writes in Decay and Renewal: 'Scott breaks through the 
falsified image of England as the model land of peaceful development, 
which idealized 1688 (with its bargain struck among the magnates) 
and forgot 1649 (the climax of the bloody struggle which made the 
compromise-bargain possible. ''°* And it is this 'climax of the bloody 
struggle’ that is Lindsay's theme in /649; a theme meaningful to the 
continuing struggle of the time of its publication (1938) and of our time 
now. It is a historical novel that offers a focus for our current crisis. As 
Lukacs wrote in The Historical Novel: 


Without a felt relationship to the present, a portrayal of history is 
impossible. But this relationship, in the case of really great 

historical art, does not consist in alluding to contemporary events, 

a practice which Pushkin cruelly ridiculed in the work of Scott's 
incompetent imitators, but in bringing the past to life as the prehistory 
of the present, in giving poetic life to those historical, 

social and human forces which, in the course of a long evolution, 
have made our present-day life what it is and as we experience it.! 
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There are none of those allusions to contemporary twentieth-century 
events in 1/649; but there are the verbal indicators of the recurrent 
use of 'masses' in the opening section that orient the reader to a 
contemporary, and specifically Marxist, context: "The dull tension of 
the masses (1); 'the stubbornly enduring masses' (8); 'the watching 
masses’ (17). The context is the execution of King Charles, and the 
surrounding crowd. A twentieth-century conservative novelist might 
have referred to the 'mob'; a conservative seventeenth-century 
contemporary might have referred to the 'multitude' or the 'vulgar'. 
"Masses' here is the insignia of the twentieth-century novelist's point 
of view; it only infrequently occurs again in the novel; but it serves in 
this opening section to establish a view of history; and to establish in 
this particular episode a radical polarity between the masses and the 
king. 

And beginning with the execution of Charles likewise establishes 
the novel's orientation. This is not the tragic finale of the life of the 
royal martyr; it functions, rather, as a prologue; or in movie terms as 
the pre-credit sequence. It tells what has passed. Charles is already 
irrelevant to the political issues. Our conventional expectations of a 
historical novel about the Civil War and Revolution are of the opposition 
between King and parliament; cavaliers and roundheads. Lindsay does 
not ignore these expectations: but places them. The famous event, the 
execution, is brought in; but by its placing its significance is absolutely 
de-emphasized. Charles is allowed to play his expected part; but as with 
Andrew Marvell's 'An Horatian Ode' it is a 'part' with all the theatrical 
connotations: 'Royal Actor,’ 'Tragick Scaffold,’ 'memorable Scene’.”°° 
And so Ralph in 1649 


was not in the least concerned in the personal reactions of 

the actors on the scaffold ... It was a drama that rose above all 
personal considerations or feelings ... It cleared the ground. 
For what? That was the issue now, not the feelings or words of 
the man doomed to die under the axe. (13) 
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The opening scene then ‘cleared the ground' for the new developments. 
And it is the new political struggle, the military Junto against the forces 
for emergent democracy and communism, the Levellers and Diggers, 
and the emerging force of Capital, with which the novel deals.7”! 
Appropriately for a concern with democratic and egalitarian issues, 
the novel moves amongst representative, fictional characters, ‘ordinary 
people’, not famous historical personages. Lukacs criticized the tendency 
of the twentieth-century historical novel to focus on the famous historical 
figure, to depend on a biographical model for representing historical 
process. 


With the classics and their conception the historical figures 
practically never develop before our eyes. The genesis and 
development of the 'world-Historical individual’ take place among 
the people. The great figures appear, as Balzac showed in the case 
of Scott, only at such points where the objective necessity of the 
popular movements imperatively requires their appearance. 


And Lukacs continued, 


the great task of the historical novel is to invent popular figures to 
represent the people and their predominant trends. 

It is natural that bourgeois historiography in general as a discipline 
of the ruling classes, should have consciously neglected, omitted 
or even slanderously distorted these factors of popular life. Here is 
where the historical novel, as a powerful artistic weapon in 
defence of human progress, has a major task to perform, to restore 
these real driving forces of human history as they were in reality, 
to recall them to life on behalf of the present.””? 
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Lindsay's structure in 1649 is quite the opposite of the biographical. 
Instead of the career of the individual hero, he offers the portrait of a 
year with a range of characters; and within this range of characters, 
some are fictional, some historical.” 

Immediately, the stress is on the range. It is an example of that ‘passage from 
individualism (with its implicit "cult of the personality") 
to a new type of collective narration’ of which Fredric Jameson writes 
in Marxism and Form?” Lindsay has attempted that ‘transcendence of 
individualistic point of view in general by more genuinely collective 
forms, by new modes of narration which correspond formally to the 
realities of a postindividual world'.*° Lindsay achieves this transcendence 
by multiplying the point of view, not by denying the individual life; the 
stress is on the conflicting multiplicity of individual points of view; 
Ralph, Randol, Margaret, and Isaac Lydcot, Francis Seymour, Lucy 
Brook, Will Seamier, Roger Cotton and Lionel Lydcot. These are the 
fictional figures listed as 'Main Characters of the Story' (xi), and it is 
from their point of view that different sections are told. And then point 
of view itself is intermixed with diary extracts (fictional) and historical 
statements and writings (documentary). While point of view itself is no 
longer privileged before explicit historical-political analysis. And 
fictional characters are augmented by historical figures, whose known 
statements are incorporated into their utterance. 

But the historical are presented in relation to the consciousness of 
the fictional characters. Arthur Boon's journal introduces the occasional 
reference to Milton amongst others; Francis Seymour's visit to the 
London brothel where royalist conspirators hang out allows a brief 
glimpse of Kenelm Digby; and Ralph's presence viewing the suppression 
of Lockyer's mutiny allows a glimpse of Cromwell and Fairfax. But to 
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approach the historical figures through the fictional characters is 

not a reduced version of post-Jamesian point of view; rather it is like 
Milton's presenting the garden in Paradise Lost only after Satan had 
arrived in it; not Eden through Satan's eyes, but an Eden no longer 
pure of the contamination of evil, of confusion. The perception of 
historical character through fictional character is the necessary fictional 
intrusion into the hypothetically objective history: this is fiction, 
undeniably, the device is revealed; but only through the admission of a 
fictional note in the approach can the history be retrieved; what else is 
‘history' but mediated through some such verbal fiction? While the 
events in which the historical figures are put are not merely costuming. 
Ralph's glimpse of the generals introduces a relevant theme, both 
historical and contemporary; he considers their vulnerability to an 
assassin's bullet. 


What would happen if Cromwell were to die? Would his death 
irreparably damage the Junto, or would it give them the very 
pretext for crushing the Levellers that they wanted? It was this 
uncertainty that held Ralph's hand, as doubtless, he thought, it 
held Lockyer's. (225) 


The perfunctory 'as doubtless, he thought, it held Lockyer's' is not the 
scrupulous, tortuous, establishment of inward point of view; it is a 
shorthand, explicit admission of the speculation, because the interest is 
in the speculation, the content, not in the concealed, dramatized point 

of view. The focus is on the historical-political analysis. The Junto's 
claim to be the force of law and order, and the danger of playing into 
their hands by adventuristic violence, is a theme that runs through their 
conflict with the Levellers. It is spelled out later in a passage of direct 
analysis, devoid of conventionalized trappings of point of view narrative. 


The nature of the Levellers’ cause required that they should as 

long as possible abstain from violence; for the Junto, having seized 
power by excluding from Parliament all opposed members, were 
in the fortunate position of appearing as the champions of ‘law and 
order’. It was to their advantage to provoke small groups of 
Levellers to resistance; they would then have the desired pretext of 
using force, while working on the neutral class sections by 
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proclaiming that they were merely suppressing disturbers of the 
peace. (254) 


Again, a twentieth-century relevance informs the historically accurate 
analysis. 

The Levellers - Lilburne, Walwyn, Thompson, Overton, Chidley and 
others - are approached through Ralph Lydcot; Winstanley and the 
Diggers are approached through Roger Cotton; two figures drawn to 
these democratic initiatives. But in their waverings, in their uncertainties, 
Ralph and Roger allow the reader a freer access to the ideas and appeals 
of the historical radicals than a purely biographical approach to Lilburne 
or Winstanley could have provided. They are both examples of what 
Lukacs calls in Scott's historical fiction the 'mediocre man': 


He generally possesses a certain, though never outstanding, 
degree of practical intelligence, a certain moral fortitude and 
decency which even rises to a capacity for self-sacrifice, but 
which never grows into a sweeping human passion, is never 
the enraptured devotion to a great cause. 


Lukacs formulates the importance of such figures: 


Scott presents great crises of historical life in his novels. 
Accordingly, hostile social forces, bent on one another's 
destruction, are everywhere colliding. Since those who lead 
these warring forces are always passionate partisans of their 
respective sides, there is the danger that their struggle will 
become a merely external picture of mutual destruction incapable 
of arousing the human sympathies and ethusiasms of the reader. 
It is here that the compositional importance of the mediocre hero 
comes in. Scott always chooses as his principal figures such as 
may, through character and fortune, enter into human contact 
with both camps. The appropriate fortunes of such a mediocre 
hero, who sides passionately with neither of the warring camps 
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in the great crisis of his time can provide a link of this kind 
without forcing the composition.””® 


Ralph is a merchant's son whose humane impulses have directed him 
towards the Levellers. 'He felt the bowels of compassion move within 
him, but not for the dead king, rather for the masses who were now 
turning to life again, to the manifold tasks and miseries of their lot.’ 
(17) The compassion is a strongly positive note; indeed, it is just such 
compassion that inspires Lindsay's social commitment. But at the same 
time it is also a mark of Ralph's alienation, his class separation from 
the common people. 'Ralph wanted to get some satisfying contact with 
the man at his side.’ (3) There is the impulse to union, but that very 
impulse marks the separation; and the compassion indicates, too, the 
standpoint of the compassionate: it is a position of alienation from those 
others seen as the mass, the standpoint of an economically superior 
position looking at the unknown. Roger, the bookseller's apprentice, is 
also alienated from his milieu, but economically he is closer to the 
circumstances of the people who for Ralph are an unknown anonymous 
mass. 


Only the shop-bargainers could make profits. Roger felt his disgust 

of the world growing daily more precise and compulsive .... The 

dream which Roger once had of earthly contentment-a small 

bookshop of his own-became tainted with the smell of corruption 
which now for him infected the whole world of buying and selling. (69) 


His disgust, his separation from the profit motive is clear enough. But 
after he has been gaoled, framed by his employer, he realizes that 
alongside that alienation from the cash values of the city was an equally 
positive sense of human communion with his fellows.” 


He thought his heart would burst as he stepped out from under the 
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dank shadow of the gate, into the busy street of freedom. He 
wanted nothing but to see the people passing, to be jostled, to hear 
the many voices ... to be part of the living stream. He didn't care 
that his last coin had gone in fees and palm-greasing. Even to 
starve in the open was no longer fearful. He discovered how much 
he had relied on a sense of fellowship with the great entangled 
mass of Londoners; he had taken it for granted, going what he 
thought was his lonely way of light; but even in his most 
embittered hour of solitude and darkness he had been upheld by 
these jostling noisy myriads; his security and his fear had been 
alike involved with the tumultuous life going on about him. For 
when that life had been taken away from him, only the horror of 
the void remained. He stumbled along the streets of London, 
rapturously enjoying this new awareness of communion. (184-5) 
(... in original) 


We can see Ralph and Roger as variations of the same impulse, spreading 
across the wider class base; the shared syllable in their surnames — 
Lydcot, Cotton - the shared initial Rs of their Christian names, present 
them as related figures; just as familial relationship and the initial R 
connect Ralph and his brother Randol, the non-compassionate, self- 
seeking, sexually predatory other Lydcot. Randol perceives the 
sufferings but remains unmoved; his visit to the Yorkshire woollen 
district allows the novel a further spread of social information and an 
image of the unfeeling profit imperative of the merchant class. 
Randol had always known vaguely how the trade was run; but 

now he saw the pattern in action and found how much more 
complicated it was than he had supposed ... but he had no interest 

in the question of developing production methods. Think of the 
overhead expenses in a big concern, even if the employer did 
manage to snatch an old monastery or abbey, or even a church. 

No, all that interested Randol was what interested his father. 

To buy up the products of labour as cheaply as possible and sell 
them as expensively as possible. 

He went into only one of the cottages where wool was being 
prepared; he watched the wool being sprinkled in layers with oil, 
tossed about and beaten with sticks; then carded into a fluffy mass 
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between two boards with wire teethed combs till the long fibres 
could be pulled up by hand. The wool had to be kept warm; and 
the charcoal stove left the room heavy with poisonous fumes. The 
cottagers were pale, cadaverous, and continually drinking water. 
Randol went outside half stunned with the fumes and almost 
vomited. After that he lost interest in the ways wool was treated. 
(408-9) 


Randol's 'he saw the pattern in action and found how much more 
complicated it was than he supposed! is a characteristic Lindsayan 
note: the pattern, and the stress against oversimplification is not 
something we are told of 1930s Marxism; yet it is basic to Lindsay's 
approach. 1649 is a long book - 562 pages - so that the complexity can 
be established and the societal processes are not presented in an 
oversimplified way; but as always with Lindsay, there is the assertion 
that amidst the complexity there is a pattern; and a pattern in action, 
dynamic, not static. And the impulse of the characters as of the novelist 
himself is to reveal and understand this pattern. The novelistic method 
is displayed, not concealed. Against the habitual mystification of popular 
historical romance, Lindsay lays bare the fictional procedures: both the 
search for pattern and the difficulty of discovering it, the problems of 
the confusing model. 


Quietly holding her in his arms, Ralph dreamed on into the dawn. 
He made no decisions: but everything seemed arranged. There was 
harmony everywhere; his uncle and Mr Cocks and his father and 
Lilburne and Overton, Cromwell even and Sir Charles Trefusis, 
they all seemed to be playing parts in a masque and antimasque. 
Playing parts worthy or unworthy, but somehow merged in a unity 
greater than themselves, which was hurrying them on unrealized 
paths. Like the characters in the play, conceived as figments of 

a single theme by the playwright despite the conflicting ways 

they seemed to pull. Yes, one man went down and another came 
through, and yet the final reality was the compulsive theme. 

This explanation seemed luminously satisfying as he drowsed 
away, happy in assuming the role of Joan Carew's protector; but 
when he came fully awake and the trees creaked in the first dawn 
rays, it seemed quite wrong. For where was the unifying 
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playwright? Each man, in the living world, was playwright as well 
as actor .... In short, the metaphor wouldn't hold water, it was 
sieved. Yet he felt happy still, no longer bothered by all the 
contradictions. (353-4) (. ... in original) 


The complexity, the pattern, the impulse to understand: these result in 
a recurrent note of analysis through the novel. Scenes are set, London 
is evoked in order that the explanation may be drawn: 


They went on past the three cranes, boats pulled up on the mud, 
men arguing on the wharf, a barge being unloaded of wool-bales, 
a crane from a third storey taking up sacks of corn; then on to 
Queens Hithe and Paul's Wharf. Everywhere the same hurry of 
trade, merchandise being taken in and out. Somebody was making 
money. (159) 


And the explanation is characteristically social explanation, historical 
explanation. Ralph and his cousin Lucy are rowed up the Thames and 
pass 


Essex House, Arundel and Somerset and Savoy, Worcester plain 
and heavy, Salisbury turreted, Durham a squat battlemented mass, 
York and Suffolk, all with towers and arrow-windows and 
fortifications, emblems of the days when men openly organized 
against one another. That rule was over now; but another, as 
ruthless through hiddenly pervasive, had come in its place. But, 
he thought, whatever we've done, we've broken down the moats 
around the lives of these great men and their towering arrogance. 
The struggle was closer, more interlocked, prefiguring a richer 
coherence, in the busy docks and warehouses along the banks of 
commerce. For the first time he felt interested in the ways of 
commerce, his father's ways; wanting to grapple with them, to 
understand them from within. 

He had forgotten Lucy; her hand tightened on his as they neared 
Whitehall Stairs .... (159-160) 


At this point in the novel Ralph is in love with Lucy but the love interest 
is forgotten in the excitement of historical analysis. It is a wry note, 
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appropriate for this novel in which likewise the analysis takes dominance 
over the episodes of romance. And it is not a naive or crude analytic 
explicitness. Lindsay is self-aware of his procedure, as this wry note 
indicates; and aware, too, of the difficulties of analytic explanation; and 
above all of the difficulty of relating the theoretical comprehension to 
the living experience. 


Lucy turned her head away; she was weeping. He patted her on the 
back, but she shook his hand off, and he drifted again into his 
political musings; the latest news from Hants and Bucks; Overton 
saying, ‘Only that which is rational (which injustice and tyranny 
cannot be) may at any time be legal’. Lilburne saying 'Reason is 
demonstrable by its innate glory, life and efficacy; and man being a 
reasonable creature is judge for himself’. Sitting beside Lucy, in 
whom he could find nothing reasonable whatsoever, he tried to 
unravel these sayings which were so perfectly simple while one 
acclaimed them, but which became so dark when one tried to 
apply them. (163-4) 


We have come to shy away from explicit ideas in fiction. The Jamesian 
imperative of Dramatize! resulted in the exclusion of content, a flight 
from analysis, a fear of the explicit. The taboo on the analytic idea 
resulted in a trivialization of English language fiction in the mid- 
twentieth century. For the analytic is a component of the totality of 
experience. To exclude it, to allow only intimation, allusion, implication, 
is as distortive as to depend on it wholly. The stress on the 'novel 

as dramatic poem,' while valuably emphasizing the non-explicit, the 
formal, the metaphoric, resulted in an extreme in which nothing was 

to be said, the novel as a species of style, of manners, devitalized, 
unimportant, no longer taken seriously by readers, relegated to 
diversion, or the specialization of aesthetics. William Morris, Jack 
London, D. H. Lawrence all stressed the analytic alongside the other 
fictional components; they offered the explicit analysis of historical 
development, of social process in News from Nowhere (1890), The Iron 
Heel (1907) and Kangaroo (1923) but at the cost of being dismissed 

as didactic, of writing undigested ideas, of not writing 'true' fiction. 
And the prevalent fear of such critical rejection has resulted in a 
spreading emptiness in the English language novel. So that to turn 
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to Lindsay is to be struck by how recurrent, how much part of his novel's 
texture, is the analysis of social process: and how interesting, compelling 
and satisfying such analysis is. The analytical becomes a formal 
characteristic; content is not hidden beneath or amidst the purely formal, 
but displayed directly, unclothed, bare. The conflict of form and content 
in mid-century novelistic theory is thus directly cut through: content is 
form, form is content. 


It is in the stress on pattern that we can find the novel's formal 
organization rather than in character. For though there is an established 
range of representative characters, as the traditional historical novel 
expects, the interest does not lie in them but in the structure of thought, 
in the totality of analysis and patterns. For the era of the confident 
presentation of the fully rounded character, the triumph of bourgeois 
individualism, has passed. Lindsay is writing at that historical point 
which Fredric Jameson describes in Marxism and Form, when 


the novel, as a meaningful identification between the individual 
and social dimensions, begins to come apart at the seams as a 
form. Now that individual experience has ceased to coincide with 
social reality, the novel is menaced by twin contingencies. If it 
holds to the purely existential, to the truth of subjectivity, it risks 
turning into ungeneralizable psychological observation, with all 
the validity of mere case history. If, on the other hand, it attempts 
to master the objective structure of the social realm, it tends to be 
governed more and more by categories of abstract knowledge 
rather than concrete experience, and consequently to sink to the 
level of thesis and illustration, hypothesis and example.””” 


What Lindsay attempts is to remain in balance between these two 
extreme positions, to satisfy both impulses, to hold them together in 
tension. 

The elements of psychological case history are there in the study of 
Roger's love and jealousy for Nell, in the dependencies and quarrels, 
the union and the tearing each other apart. 
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She was like himself, lost, damned, unable to stand on her own 
feet, yet resenting her dependence with a fury that stupefied her 
from making any advance to reliance on self. She could not bear 
the least flicker of fear in him because she was herself so afraid. 
She wept, and then retreated into a state of coma. He would 

have thought her unconscious if it had not been for her dully 
staring eyes. She lay unmoving, speechless, no matter how he 
pleaded or touched her. And yet he talked on, he tried to caress 
her with clumsy and frantic movements, although he knew quite 
well that every word or touch made things worse, showed more 
irrevocably his fear. And it was the fear that cut them apart; and all 
their blind crying of love, all their efforts to build an impregnably 
static relationship either on pity or on desire, were rendered 
hopeless by the enduring fear that seared their lives. It wasn't fear 
of any one thing; not even fear of starvation, though that fear was 
perhaps the deepest element to which he could give a name. In the 
lightning-spurts of vision that came to him in the midst of anguish, 
he was able to feel the entirety of his fear, which was also her fear. 
There were two roots, one going back through the whole history 
of his maltreated body, the other involving the whole vast mass of 
discord in which they were embedded. And it was because of this 
duality that they could find no balance, that they failed to set up 
that static relationship which they hoped would save them from 
hurt and insult. For no sooner did they seem to be getting one side 
clear than the other burst into stormy anger and wrecked the 
effort. (448-9) 


It would be possible to collapse this into the autobiographical, 
to see here the fictional projection of Lindsay's own life situation at this 
time, described in Fanfrolico and After. But for 1649 the point is the 
way this movingly rendered account of irreconcilability and conflict is 
used, both to provide the expected psychological depth to character of 
the mid twentieth-century novel, and at the same time to present in this 
individual case the larger social conflicts that are the novel's larger 
theme: the violence and irreconcilabilities of the revolutionary period, 
the psychic convulsions, the social fears; and in Roger's sexual fears, 
his possessiveness, his jealousies, his haunting obsessions that Nell is 
selling herself into prostitution as she did in the gaol, are the focused 
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fears and taboos of the cash society. Roger and Nell are lone, 
disconnected individuals; they have no family relationships, no ties with 
place or community; they are the fodder for the emerging industrial 
society, the landless. And in structural contrast is the bourgeois family 
of the Lydcots - Ralph, Randol, their sister Margaret, the father Isaac, 
uncle Lionel: with the Lydcots we have the embryonic bourgeois family 
saga, the ingredients for the hagiographic chronicle of merchant 
accumulation. 

Roger's conflicts provide access to the conflicts and sufferings of 
the historical figures, who cannot be presented with comparable 
inwardness. How can the novelist presume to know the inward agonies 
of the historical figure-unless those conflicts are recorded in some 
sort of documentary form, diary, letter, personal memoir? To presume 
to invent psychological complexity is not only to provoke doubt in the 
reader, to lose credibility; but also to create a sense of impropriety, 
improper intrusiveness. Yet without this living complexity how can the 
historical figure live? Lindsay's solution is to present Lilburne and 
Winstanley in their public roles, while reserving for the fictional figures 
the private intimacies which we have come to expect, indeed demand, 
of the novel by the 1930s. Lilburne is presented externally, as public 
figure: Roger is presented inwardly, but with no public role; but the 
juxtaposition, the patterning, allows a seepage across, so that when the 
novel is finished the total impression is of a rich complexity of private 
and public. 


Roger was staring at the intrepid man who was being tried for his 
life by judges determined to hem him in and trip him up. His own 
agonies of dream-persecution seemed infinitely futile and 
shameful when compared with the actuality of struggle going on 
under his eyes. (478-9) 


The lines of Roger's private torment and Lilburne's public torment are 
brought together in the treatment of Lilburne'’s trial. Roger reflects: 


He had known the heavy hand of man's cruelty and greed; but 

he had never before seen the whole struggle, the righteous man 
arrayed against the great ones of the world, in so stark and noble a 
form. This struggle, in its simple and heroic pattern, was entirely 
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outside him, absolutely real, implicating everything of significance 
in the age's turmoil; and for that reason it came home to him with 
tremendous force, clarifying his personal conflicts. (490) 


But Lilburne's 'heroic' role is carefully placed; placed not only in his 
limitations - his need to fight everything through court legalities - but 
placed in a wider context of other roles. If he is in part a sort of socialist 
hero, the novel at the same time markedly rejects any focus on a single 
‘hero’; for it is a socialist novel that stresses the collective, the cooperative, 
the social. The memory we take away from it is of the multiple 
components of society, not any individualist cult. The focus is on the 
collective aspirations of the Leveller programme and the Digger practice; 
that is what we take away more than any image of the individual figures. 
And detailed and deeply felt as Roger's psychological torments are, 
they drop back into being a part of the large pattern of the novel's totality. 
The same thing happens with incidents as with characters. The 
incidents become part of the patterning, motions in the overall masque. 
Again, this is appropriate for the novel's meaning of co-operation, its 
complex social interweaving. But it is also a consequence of, and a 
solution to, problems raised by the situation of the novel in the mid 
twentieth century. In his study of Wyndham Lewis, Fredric Jameson 
turns to the problem (and for the novelist it is there as problem) of 


the exhaustion of form ... the way in which the older realistic 
paradigms ceaselessly consume their own primary material and 
render it obsolete. The dialectic of innovation in the art of 
capitalism is best initially grasped, not in terms of formal 
invention, as the apologists of modernism have generally 
described it, but in terms of the exhaustion of the content of older 
forms, which, given paradigmatic expression in the great realistic 
novels, is thereby at once institutionalized, reappropriated and 
alienated .... A modernism such as that of Lewis must therefore 
adopt a kind of second-degree or reflexive, reactive strategy, in 
which the blurred outlines of the older narrative paradigm or 
proairetic unity remain in place, but are violently restructured. 
The modernist renewal must be effectuated within the confines 
of dead storytelling conventions which remain massively in place, 
in a world already overinfected with culture and dead forms and 
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with a stifling weight of dead ideas. In this situation the novelist is 
less a creative than a performing artist. His primary text, his 'book' 
or script, is given him from the onset ... while his ‘composition’ 

of these scenes proves in reality to be an interpretation of them in 
much the same way that an actor's voice restores vitality to a faded 
text. 


With the historical novel, the expected, the conventionalized is inevitably 
there: especially for the novelist who is aiming to approach a central 
novel reading public rather than the specialized world of literary 
experiment. So Lindsay preserves the expected events of historical 
fiction without betraying his own sense of artistic integrity. We have 

the expected components of historical romance from the beginning with 
the costumed set piece of Charle's execution. But the execution is there 
for reinterpretation; for an end, not a beginning; for its irrelevance, as a 
relic of a superseded political career. 

And so we have those high romantic episodes; Ralph's imprisonment 
and escape from imprisonment; his gothic evening in the Cornish 
country house which results in his killing the man who had arranged 
his imprisonment; his coming across the overturned coach that has been 
held up - though not by highwaymen but clubmen (a politicized 
variant) - and his discovery of his future wife there. Likewise there are 
the sexual episodes: Randol's philandering, Will's woodland lovemaking 
to Aleanora, the squire's daughter, and her father's discovery of them; 
old Lydcot seducing his new servant girl. 

These are very much the givens of historical romance. And Lindsay 
takes them and turns them from narrative to pattern, from plot to image. 
The novel does not revolve on them; they are markedly not functional. 
The novel is not organized by plot or narrative but is arranged as a 
series of episodes, kaleidoscopic moments, progressing through the 
months of the year: time, history, carries the action along. So these 
episodes that if used functionally would seem clichéd, overdone, 
unpersuasive, nonetheless survive as gesture; aesthetic themes, 
necessities of the genre. They are gestures that are unfulfilled, as to 
fulfill them would be unnecessary, laborious; there is no follow up to 
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Ralph's stabbing Pellew, there is no follow up to the assassination 
attempt by Roger and Pomfret. Character situations are established but 
there is none of that careful tying up of ends that would undermine the 
acceptability of the episodes. So we have the pleasure of the episode, 
the anecdote, the narrative in brief; without the destruction of that 
pleasure by an over-relation of the episodes. Their function becomes 
illustrative, tonal. And in this they are in accord with that other tonal 
effect, the range of voices, of registers. We move from third person 
narrative to first person - Roger describes himself though his journal, 
or is described externally; the idioms change, the points of view change. 
Lindsay describes his approach as 


attempting a multiple series of levels and angles and interspersing 
passages from contemporary writings. (One reason for this latter 
detail was to provide a touchstone which would show if the rest of 
the book had the tone and colour of the period. My method here 
as always was to avoid anachronisms, to be factually correct as 
possible in all things large and small, but not to try for a pastiche 
of the period's style. Nothing must jar as out of period, but 
otherwise one should write in a modern style. The effect should 
be simultaneously: How like ourselves, how unlike)?” 


The interspersed seventeenth-century documentary passages add to 
and emphasize this range of voices. The modernist device of the collage, 
the scrap of newspaper on the painted surface, is employed; but here 
not randomly; the words on the collage scrap are meaningful. The 
collage effect is functional; it serves both to denote the presence of the 
documentary, the recognition of the 'real' in the fabricated, and to carry 
historical content. It is the disruption of hermetic, 'pure' art. And 
Lindsay's vocabulary in his comment on /649 is a painterly one - 'a 
multiple series of levels and angles,' 'tone and colour.’ It suggests 

the analogy of modernist painting, the clashing lines, the collocations 
of angle and colour. It is these tonal clashes and contrasts, these 
juxtapositions of voice and idiom, of analysis and gesture, that are the 
organizing principle of the novel, rather than any traditional character 
portrayal or plot evolution.”'* Without surrendering the socialist 
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commitment to a 'realism' of psychological portrayal and authentic 
social evidence, Lindsay has nonetheless managed to rearrange these 
necessary ingredients in such a way that the aesthetic effect is one that 
breaks free from the limitations of a conventionalized realism. And 
the modernist disruption of harmonious plot and unified action in 
favour of tonal juxtapositions allows Lindsay the possibility of directly 
introducing the analytical. No longer does it need to be disguised in 
point of view, in metaphor, in symbol. Now it can take its proper role, 
its own tone. And so the political conflicts of 1/649 are foregrounded. 
We have the clear, concise epitomes of the Leveller position and their 
dilemmas: 


United action of the rank-and-file in the Army and the Levellers 
outside the Army had compelled the grandees to stop their 
intrigues and bring Charles to the scaffold; for the moment, even 
Cromwell and Ireton, the 'Machiavellians' in Lilburne's phrase, 
had come right into line with the rank-and-file clamour. The first 
step towards the Freedom of England had been taken. Could the 
united movement continue to press irresistibly forward, a second 
time compelling the reluctant grandees into line? What the 
Levellers wanted was the dissolution of the Rump Parliament, an 
appeal to England to achieve self-government, yearly or at least 
biennial parliaments, universal suffrage. And the grandees were 
determined to block the extension of the suffrage. So many 
questions hinged on this matter of building a complete democracy. 
If parliament was made a real mouthpiece of the popular will, 
privilege would be swept away everywhere ... in the town 
councils, in the city companies. All monopoly forms would be 
broken; and all the committee-men and time-servers, who had 
battened on the suffering nation during the Civil War, would be 
forced to make an account of their actions, to disgorge their ill- 
gotten gains. (67) (... in original) 


But in the course of 1649 the Levellers are destroyed; the leaders are 
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gaoled, the army Levellers are provoked to mutiny and are broken. 'We 
had to take the risk - rather, accept the certainty - that by gaining justice 
over the Man of Blood we put ourselves under an Army tyranny ... the 
monster we have unavoidably created,' says Walwyn. (122) 


The Leveller positions are presented sympathetically, but Ralph's 

partial doubts are there to place them. 'Ralph felt that there was some 
necessary co-ordination lacking in the Leveller programme and methods 
... he could not but feel that Lilburne did not in himself grasp the whole 
situation’. (121) In the same way Roger, though similarly full of 
admiration for Winstanley, grows doubtful about the validity of the 
Digger analysis. 


Yet, for the first time, he grew disappointed in Winstanley, who 
kept on having hopes of converting Fairfax and other leading 
members of the Government party. Roger found that he had lost all 
hope in the ideas Winstanley had for building up the community, 
yet he still clung with unfaltering devotion to Winstanley's aims 
themselves. If those aims were disproved, then life would be 
utterly vile. (328) 


Winstanley's way is that of cooperative settlement, community, 
nonviolence. He declares: 


The way to cast out kingly power is not to cast it out by the 
sword; for that does but set him in more power and removes him 
from a weaker to a stronger hand. The only way to cast him out is 
for the people to leave him to himself, to forsake fighting and all 
oppression, and to live in love towards another. The power of love 
is the true saviour. (209) 


The Leveller and Digger positions are established clearly and 
sympathetically. But at the same time Lindsay stresses the complexity 
of the total pattern. There are other forces at work. The novel's 
opening with the execution of Charles offered multiple possibilities 
for development. But the one development that does not ensue is a 
continuation of the royalist-parliamentarian conflict. The old claims 
of divine right, absolute monarchy are now abandoned. There are 
references to the selling up of royalist estates, there is the suggestion 
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that Francis Steyling is involved in royalist conspiracies; but the old, 
romantic, cavalier versus roundhead image of the civil war is not 
indulged in here. The civil war is over, new forces are in conflict now. 
The significance of opening with the execution is that the royalist 
position is not developed; it is a significant absence, a deliberately 
curtailed, abortive note, an irrelevance. 

In a similar sense the conflict between the Junto and the Levellers 
and Diggers is a diversionary conflict. Both Ralph and Roger have their 
humane aspirations, their commitments to fellowship, to love. But at 
the same time as the army Junto and the radicals are in conflict, the 
forces of finance are gaining ground for themselves. The emergent power 
is the power of capital.?!* And so when Randol heads for Yorkshire, we 
are given an explanation of the emerging financial structures. Randol 
is apprenticed to the iron trade, but he 


had no intention of setting up as an ironmonger; the merchants of 
London belonged to almost any of the Companies and laid out 
their money in manufacture or trade without any particular concern 
for the craft to which they nominally belonged. The Companies 
had thus become a network of interlocked finance, a fagade behind 
which the men with capital built up their power. The facade looked 
like a strict craft organization, with rules to protect the status of 
everyone associated with the craft, journeymen, apprentice, or 
small master; but in fact, the Companies had fallen increasingly 
into the hands of the small London group of mercantile capitalists. 
This development had not happened without continual opposition 
from everyone else involved; and there were strong rivalries 
between the London financiers and the merchant groups of the 
other cities where trade had prospered at industry's expense, such 
as York and Hull. (369) 


The centralizing tendency of the financiers requires a breaking down 
of all alternative cooperative attempts; the breaking down of cooperation 
at every level is one of the central themes of 1649: the Levellers in the 
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army, the Diggers' attempted communal settlements, the regional wool 
trade: 


Randol called on all the chief merchants, was welcomed as the 

son of a rich London dealer, and adroitly dangled the bait. By 
conceding them small advantages in the London market he 
managed to break their interest in the incorporation scheme; 

and he took up the factor's suggestion of frightening them by 
emphasizing the disaffected state of the countryside, where several 
small revolts appeared during the last couple of months. London 
was the safe spot, the one certain money-market. Why not follow 
the centralizing tendency of the age? One clinching point was 

the fact that for the last three years the deputy of the Eastland 
Company had been governor of the Merchant Adventurers in York. 
Was it not obvious how all finance was becoming linked up? Only 
a fool would want to exclude himself from the advantages of the 
new tendency. (406) 


Out of the complexity the pattern emerges. Lindsay shows the 
emergence of the developing economic forces, the free market 
advocated by Lionel Lydcot. Ralph is torn between the Levellers 
and his uncle Lionel. He tries to understand his uncle's position, in 
which he felt a core of resistance which somehow stood outside the 
whole battle of Levellers and Junto. No, it didn't stand outside; 

it was implicated at every point and yet it stood on a hidden base 
that the words under which the battle was fought did not touch. 

L. L. wanted the Junto to win; but the reasons why he wanted it 
weren't clear to Ralph. There was personal greed involved, but 
something as well. (287) 


'A necessity beyond resistance’ is how Lionel phrases it to Ralph. 
(231) Looking at the passers-by Lionel looks forward to a capitalist's 
dream: 


‘There are the buyers. Think of the infinite demand for goods if all 


those people had money to buy.’ 
Mr Durfey snorted. 'I never heard such incredible nonsense. 
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You carry paradox too far. How are the people ever to get the 
money?’ 

‘By the expansion of foreign trade caused by the free market’, 
said Mr Lydcot confidently. (375) 


The confusion, the murky pattern. At the end of the novel, at 
Lilburne's trial, 


As he listened to the case proceeding, Ralph saw what the basic 
issues were. Not the matters which were, in fact, wrangled over, 
but the opposition of Lilburne as the people's spokesman to the 
judges as the upholders of hierarchy. Lilburne had to use the 
legalist weapons which could alone have any effect in the court; 
but underneath his plea was everywhere based on the demand for 
simple equalitarian treatment. (478) 


By this point Ralph has recommitted himself to his class position; 
after his radical flirtation, he becomes the good son of the merchant. At 
his wife's pressure he has burned his Leveller books - an episode 
unemphasized, emblematic enough in itself, as relevant for the twentieth 
century as for the seventeenth. (515) 'A man who won't buy and sell, 
and who can't find consolation in the Gospels, has a hard time ahead of 
him my friend,’ says Overton. (553) But the stress is on complexity 
still, not loss. Walwyn delivers the positive message from the novel's 
final discussion: 


‘Then I can see no other way to your true commonwealth ... than 
by the way of Cromwell, which aims at raising the national wealth 
without concern for the fact that many will be trampled to death 
and degradation in the process, and that even those who stand aloft 
will bear on their brows the mark of Cain, earning uneasy sleep. 
Of these latter I am one’, he said with a short laugh. 'A successful 
merchant. ... And it follows that when a people are straitened in the 
accommodations of life, their spirits will be dejected and servile; 
so that, conducing to the end of freedom, will be an improving of 
our native commodities - Our manufactures, our fisheries, our fens, 
forests and commons, our trade at sea, and so on, which could give 
at least a part of our nation a comfortable subsistence. So that, Mr 
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Winstanley, if we cannot go your straight way, maybe General 
Cromwell is going the same way, albeit round many corners and 
through a maze.' (557-8) 


So that though the Levellers and the Diggers are defeated, their 
ambitions, their principles remain and are reasserted, for fulfillment 
at a later stage of development. Their message is given an important 
reiteration. As Andy Croft puts it, 'J649 brought the excluded radicals 
of English history in from its margins'.”!° Lilburne's egalitarian struggle 
against hierachy will continue to be basic, whatever tortured forms it 
has to be waged in. The powerful speech the Leveller propagandist 
Chidley addresses to Ralph earlier in the novel resonates as one of the 
enduring positive notes of the book: 

the voice of the people, lad. Learn to know it and trust it. Take the 
world as it goes; it's dark and bloody with guilt; and it goes on, it 
stamps on without a turn of the head; you think it's foul to 
everlasting. And then you hear that weak and rambling voice that's 
singing where a few poor men meet. And you hear something 
different. You hear this protest against money-mongers ... against 
them that make their dice of poor men's bones .... But that 
unimportant voice is singing where poor men meet. And some day 

it will speak out louder and louder. That's what I work for. That's 

all I care for. I can't see the end .... And I know it will take a long 
time .... (135) 

Like all of Lindsay's work, /649 stresses the positive message 

that can be drawn. It is not a cry of despair, not a nihilistic record of a 
year of defeat, as it could easily have been presented. There is no 
avoiding the suffering, the wretchedness, the exploitation; gaol is the 
setting for a large part of the book - Roger, Nell, Ralph, Lilburne are 
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Jack Lindsay 


all incarcerated at different times; but they are all released; this is 

the cycle of death and rebirth, the seasonal cycle of renewal basic to 
Lindsay's vision. Although the suffering and the defeats are recorded 

his search is for the hopes of unity, for positive action, for ways through, 
for lines to be reconnected back to the heritage of cooperative action 
that the Levellers and Diggers show. It is not a book about the evil of 
the oppressors; the evil is there, it is never whitewashed, but it is not 

the theme; it is a book about people looking for ways ahead, ways to 
achieve cooperative freedom. It is a society of spies, provocateurs, 
military repression; but we don't come away with a feeling of negativity 
and defeat; rather, a feeling of having explored the possible avenues, 

the possible explanations, in order to understand. Overton concludes 

the final discussion: 'There was much truth spoken tonight, I think; but 
the truth lies in active achievement, wherein all spoken and written truths 
are tested. We'll fight on, lad, openly or out of sight. That's all that 
matters.’ (558) 
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When Christina Stead's Seven Poor Men of Sydney appeared in 

1934 the dominant themes of Australian writing were rural, the 
characteristic settings were the country, the bush and the outback. 
There had, of course, been poems and fiction written about the cities; 
it isn't the case that there were no urban materials. Henry Lawson had 
written powerfully about urban poverty in the series of stories set in 
‘Jones' Alley' in the 1890s and had begun his career with the powerful 
urban ballads 'Faces in the Street’ and 'The Army of the Rear’. William 
Lane's The Workingman s Paradise (1892) had described urban 
conditions in Sydney in the 1890s. But the received impression is of 
a literature devoted to perpetuating the outback myth of Australia, 
even though the population was predominantly urban.”!° Seven Poor 
Men of Sydney can be seen as a work confronting and challenging 
this outback myth. 

At the same time Stead's urban project was very much in accord 
with the powerful trends in world fiction. From Balzac's Paris of the 
1830s and 1840s and Dickens' London of the 1850s and 1860s a strong 
tradition of recording the nature of urban life had been established; 
indeed, of life specifically in the large urban metropolis, the capital or 
major city. The same concern could be found in the avant garde modernist 
writing of the twentieth century-James Joyce's celebration of Dublin 
in Ulysses (1922), Louis Aragon's Le Paysan de Paris (1926). 

So Christina Stead had a myth to react against (the outback as 
representative of Australia), a tradition to participate in (Balzac, Dickens), 
and an avant garde modernist achievement to suggest ways of making 
it new. In writing about Sydney she is creating a new world, a new 
myth to replace or complement the outback myth; and she is making a 
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personal and a national assertion in putting Sydney on the fictional map. 
As H. M. Green put it in a strangely begrudging way: ‘Yet Seven Poor Men, 
incomplete and one-sided, uncharacteristic of any country as is the life that 
it presents, was yet somehow the first novel to convey an impression of 
Sydney as a world city, one of the foci of world life.7”” 

Stead's implicit claim is that Sydney is as worthy a site for fictional 
enshrinement as any other world city; it supports sufficient complexity 
of life, its settings are as representative and evocative as Paris or London 
for fiction. The city itself becomes a character. There is no single hero 
or heroine, no one figure is given preference; rather, we are offered a 
collectivity of characters; and what holds them together are their poverty, 
their familial and work and personal interrelationships, their ideological 
discussions and explorations, and the city.”!* 


The novel opens with three paragraphs of geographical scene setting: 


'The hideous low scarred yellow horny and barren headland lies curled 
like a scorpion in a blinding sea and sky. At night, house-lamps and 
ships' lanterns burn with a rousing shine, and the headlights of cars 
swing over Fisherman's Bay.' (1) " 


In the 1920s, when the novel is set, South Head was still 
something of an outpost and Watson's Bay (‘Fisherman's Bay' Stead 
calls it) was a fishing and commuter village. But it is, for all the 
barren headland, part of the urban influence as the house and car lights 
indicate. The immediate impression is a negative one: ‘hideous’. The 
terms are persistently negative-hideous, scarred, barren, scorpion, 
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blinding. The first paragraph goes on to describe the military camp, a 
menacing presence. 'It was, and remains, a military and maritime 
settlement.’ (1) 


I once took a literary critic from Melbourne out to Watson's Bay to 
show him the settings of this novel and the later For Love Alone (1944) 
and he was surprised to see that there actually is a military camp at the 
entrance to the Heads. He had read it as symbolic. Now to read it as 
symbolic is, of course, exactly what is intended. Militarism was not a 
positive in Stead's notation; the nightmarish account of World War I in 
Michael Baguenault's pre-suicide horrors in chapter 8 makes that quite 
unambiguous. The camp is there as a symbol of repression - military, 
political, social. There is no later narrative point made of the military 
settlement. The images of military presence are part of a thematic or 
tonal argument. 


When the gunners are in camp, searchlights sweep over the bay all 
night ... in the daytime, when the red signal is flown over the 
barracks, the plates and windows rattle with the report of guns at 
target practice. (1) 


In the midst of life there is this constant reminder of death; ostensibly 
we live in a time of peace but the images of war and preparedness 

for war are there from the beginning. The war we see is the class war, 
the struggles of the seven poor men in their poverty, the political 
confrontations (in their varying degrees of commitment) of the socialists 
and communists with the imperialist capitalist society. The Folliots may 
be political dilettantes but Tom Winter ends up gaoled 'on a charge 

of sedition, inciting to riot, etc., for a speech he made to seamen at the 
Union's offices .... (283) We are not given Winter's speech (though 

we hear some of his ideas and their expression). The novel focuses on 
the individual consciousnesses rather than on dramatic action. But in 
the background there is a seaman's strike. There is a federal policeman 
investigating Montagu for participation in drug importing. These things 
are only touched on, like the military camp. But cumulatively they 
serve to establish a context of Sydney as a representative city of the 
modern capitalist world, with all those familiar components: military 
preparedness, poverty of the working people, financial chicanery, 
international drug dealing, and political repression. 
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The military camp is present in the novel to establish themes, 

symbolic within the fictional structure. But it is also indisputably real; 
it is there. Christina Stead was amused at the assumption that it was a 
fiction since the whole basis of her art was realistic. She wrote to me: 


About the South Head military camp — alas! It seems to me, 
without extensive research, that Australian critics, some of them, 
are much more closely and stickily settled in Laputa than any 
other critics in the world. And in a land which IS reality and talks 
only of reality! Why is that? Fancy an inhabitant of Sydney not 
knowing what is on South Head. But when Seven Poor Men 
appeared a Sydney critic (though born in Ireland and that may be 
an excuse) contended that I was crazy (or romantic) when I said 
sailing ships bearing timber came in through the Heads "surely it 
happened many years ago but not now.” Sad for him - my family 
at Boogarre and I saw them first outside (looking from The Gap 
and then coming into the Harbour) - I think they were from 

S. America - waterlogged to the gunwales - but of course afloat. 
But the thing that does interest me in critics’ reports is that they 
do in fact live in a world of fantasy. It is the writers who are the 
scientists. (Painters, too perhaps. I remember always that I thought 
certain roses I saw in Chinese paintings were artists’ fantasies until 
I saw the identical sort of rose in the Bagatelle gardens in Paris 
(outside Paris); and the curious hills in Flemish painting I thought 
imaginative, fictive, till I learned those hills existed (but were 
imported and built), and Chinese hills were fictive, till I saw 
photographs quite recently of such a geological formation in 
Vietnam, and I even thought (in Australia) that the white houses 
in Paris, Toulon and elsewhere were rather anaemic artists' 
dreams - till I saw them, in Toulon and Paris; and I thought 

the dreamy watery stretches of the Low Countries were feeble 
dreams - till I saw them! So now it becomes me little to criticise 
critics! Alas, the scornful realist.””” 


Christina Stead portrayed the settings she knew, drew on the characters 
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she knew. The point is not to oppose the realistic to the symbolic, not to 
see a literary work as one or the other, imagination or history. For Stead, 
as with so many great writers, the point was to discover the themes and 
symbols in the reality: to read the actuality, to interpret it, to see its 
meanings. Etymologically the word 'invent' comes from discover, come 
upon; inventing is not a matter of 'making it up' but of discovering the 
meaning of what is all around. The idea of fiction as an autonomous 
world, a world of pure fiction, was utterly alien to Stead's vision. 

And so we get the vivid, authentic recording of Sydney's geographical 
and social particularity. There are those powerful descriptions of the 
university, for instance, in chapter 6. Initially we see it through Joseph 
Baguenault's distant, awed vision: 


He still thought of the University grandly mounted, as on 
horseback, in Camperdown, as a kind of holy place, holy and 
exciting. Things happened there that amounted to the legendary. 
There was the famous young surgeon who died, who lectured 
before European congresses, almost at Joseph's age. There was 
Pumblecherri, the wild art lecturer, who was allowed to lecture 
though drunk; there was Garnet Gotham, who had been a father 
to the students in his little round-tower room and had been kicked 
out for having a mistress, so they said, but really, it was whispered, 
for being a Communist. Was it possible, a professor? Their heads, 
too, are like little round-tower rooms and no one knows what 
goes on inside. (164-5) 


The image of the university grandly mounted as on horseback establishes 
that elevated, ruling-class position: probably not without some sexual 
implication possible in the 'mounted', since we go on to the professor 
dismissed for having a mistress (which in effect was what happened to 
Christopher Brennan). We are shown these mythical figures through 
Joseph's awed response; but importantly even his awe, even his feelings 
of distance and exclusion, are not crudely mystified. The dismissal for 
having a mistress is perceived by Joseph and no doubt others in the 
society as the cover story for getting rid of a communist. The harassment 
Stead and her husband were to experience for their communism is 
recorded in Chris Williams’ biography of Stead.””! 
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Towards the end of the chapter when Joseph gets to the university 
this mythic vision, the little round-tower room evoking both John 
Milton's hermetic philosopher in 'Il Penseroso' and the colloquial 
‘ivory towers’, yet physically there too in the quadrangle at Sydney 
University, is replaced by one of mud and raw clay and wind and rain. 


They alighted at the University steps, near the Men's Union, 
and tramped along cuttings and new roads past the Teachers' 
College .... They squelched through the fat clay ruts and grass. 
There were lights in the Medical School and a faint glow in the 
Fisher Library still. Out here the wind raged, the rain ran down 
into their socks and their necks, and streaked their uncut hair. 
The trees lashed about and the few lamps tossed on their stalks. 
Frogs croaked in the basement of the Teachers' College and in 
the University Oval. Faint lights gleamed, as in castles over the 
bog, in the Methodist and Presbyterian Colleges. They fought 
their way over the cinder-paths and marsh leaning against the 
wind, towards the new Physics Building. (181) 


Again, the recording of reality is literal and detailed. But it is at the 
same time like one of the stages of the journey in John Bunyan's The 
Pilgrims Progress (1678). They are heading for enlightenment - indeed 
a lecture on light - but the passage indicates some of the deluding, 
illusory lights around: ‘faint lights gleamed, as in castles over the bog’. 
So Stead establishes the physical environment, and the legends 
accreting to it. This is an important part of commemorating a society: it 
fulfils a social need, the writer in describing a place gives it a mythic 
significance that often attracts years later the crowd of pilgrims and 
tourists. But this is not merely, not restricted to being, a geographical 
or architectural account. It is that, but more than that it creates a 
memorable picture: romantic, mythic, symbolic, even sardonic and 
satiric. And it is a dynamic portrayal; the initial high-flown expectations 
are replaced by the muddy boggy undercutting; and that too in its turn 
is followed and so qualified by the account of the actual lecture that 
follows, which adds a further richness and complexity to the episode. 
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Frederick Macartney, noting that Seven Poor Men is Stead's only novel 

set wholly in Australia, adds a rider - 'though the references to the locale 
are overlaid by her intellectual grotesquerie’.** The ‘though’ sounds 
disappointed - but rather than agreeing with such disappointment, we 
might argue that the 'references to the locale' are often most successfully 
imagined when they are so overlaid. It is this grotesquerie that marks 
Christina Stead as so distinctive a writer. She uses the setting of Sydney 

in the depression, but makes of it far more than her realist contemporaries. 
This is in no way to deny her fundamental committed, radical impulse.*”* 
Certainly she is concerned with the social-realist aspects of poverty; the 
specific detail of the place-naming establishes a 'real' setting; and she 
deals with the social aspects of poverty, the economic factors determining 
it. But her picturing of the streets of depression transcends the merely limited 
socio-economic, historic reportage. She is brilliantly successful when, from 
the documentation of cartography, she reaches out to a phantasmagoria: 
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They reached the less-frequented regions, they turned out of the 
shopping districts down by Paddy's Market and the Technical 
High School. Most of the shops were closed. Three young men 
with hats in their hands played leap-frog outside a closed bar. 

A pool of blood on the pavement, with several clots, made them 
look around: opposite were two streets in which were houses of 
ill-fame-a fight between bucks, a girl having a baby, a bleeding 
nose? They walked on, the light gradually becoming Jess, crossing 
and recrossing the road, dodging the little traffic. They were 
fatigued now. Baruch had walked for some minutes without 
talking, looking very pale, limping slightly. They stopped to 
breathe outside a lolly-shop brightly lighted, in which were 
purple, mauve and red boxes of chocolates with gilt filigree paper. 
Going with one of those under your arm to a red plush parlour, a 
daguerreotyped aunt in a red plush frame, to a girl: looking at the 
boxes Joseph had an affection for all girls .... 

A well-dressed girl came up with them and passed them; she 
hesitated, looked at Joseph and walked on a few steps ahead, the 
high heels tapping impatiently, marking time. She turned down a 
side street; who knows? They have to earn their living. How did 
she know Joseph had just been paid? A broken ostrich-feather, pale 
blue and grey, lay on the pavement under an open window on the 
second floor; in the window was a pink blind drawn, on which a 
woman's head-dress darkly moved. They passed a lighted 
entrance, with polished handle, varnished door, and two whitened 
steps. Baruch was silent. Who knows? thought Joseph. (121) 


It is like a nightmare in the random detail, the wordlessness of the walk, 
the prostitute approaching and moving away, wordlessly, like a wraith 
in the underworld; the only sound her high heels. The colours are all 
vivid, garish and fluctuating, just as the light changes, just as Baruch 
and Joseph cross and recross roads. The images all have a potential 
menace-the blood, the silhouetted head-dress-and so have the actions 
-the prostitute's uncanny knowledge that Joseph had just been paid; 

and the menace is heightened by the absurdity-the men playing leapfrog 
of all things, the inappropriate ostrich feather in that street. The 

passage loses by being abbreviated and taken out of context, since the 
effects are cumulative. By accretion and aggregation the grotesquerie 
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is established, and Ultimo becomes an image of Hell. It is this accretion 
of the macabre and odd that is so effective. 

One of the famous episodes of the modernist novel that made such 
an impact on literary Europe, James Joyce's Ulysses of 1922, was the 
nighttown sequence.” Christina Stead does not replicate Joyce; she is 
not amongst those novelists using stream of consciousness techniques. 
But the night life episodes are part of a literary tradition. The Paris of 
Balzac and Flaubert includes prostitution as one of its components. 
Within the Australian tradition William Lane includes prostitution in 
his portrait of Sydney in The Workingman’s Paradise, and Henry Lawson 
has an early poem about a prostitute, 'Watch on the Kerb'. Stead is 
participating in the tradition. 


The lights were on dimly to light a little the interior dusk and still 
to admit what remained of the daylight; the street was not yet that 
covered way which is endless and mysterious at night, but the city 
had become warm, hospitable, a city of hearths and yellow-silk 
lighted interiors; spoons clapped on soup-plates, spoons clanked in 
cups, sugar-basins revolved. An old man out walking with a cane 
looked friendlily at the two boys, with the friendliness of a Biblical 
comment, "Look, what you are experiencing the prophets 
experienced in their adolescence two thousand years ago." He 
went stooping on. I am young, thinks Jo. This is what the old man 
intended him to think. The street-lights were switched on and 
glowed warmly in a slight thick dusk, as if to prove conclusively 
that the day had knocked off work and gone home. Near an old 
garden, he noticed how the trees had taken on an inhuman air with 
something wild in them, as lions have, sitting unreconciled in the 
back of their cages licking their paws, in the zoo. He heard again 
the tapping behind him of the nocturnal prostitute just beginning 
her beat: fresh, odorous, with shining curls and a big bow on her 
neck and frilled elbows, pretty, dainty. She smiled unconsciously 
as she tapped with vanity past him. More soft steps and, 
rubbersoled, came the lamp-lighter who had just got through 
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the district of gas-lamps. Tea was preparing everywhere; night had 
begun. (122) 


The city is the character, the subject here. Seven Poor Men is not trapped 
by the demands of narrative action. The setting, the ambience, was not 
‘background' but itself part of the very subject of the novel. To focus 

on characterization or plot is to miss the further complexities and 
richness that fiction offers. These may seem peripheral to the narrative 
rush of who does what when; but it is often in the peripheral, or 
apparently peripheral, that the writer has the freedom from the 
oppression of the narrative, from 'advancing the action’, to introduce 
other possibilities. 

In throwing out the 'Dear Reader' convention of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century fiction, the modernists also threw out one possibility 
of talking about ideas, of discussing themes, of talking about the 
presented material and its issues. At the point that critical discussion of 
English and American literature began on a large and institutionalized 
scale, critical discussion of ideas began to be deemed improper in the 
novel. 

Stead was never a writer who participated in this exclusion of ideas. 
Seven Poor Men is full of political and social discussions. At the same 
time as her inclusion of discussions, however, she also exploited the 
modernist strategy of the indirect introduction of ideas through image, 
symbol and setting. Here she makes use of the tradition of representing 
the city as a way of inserting a set of ideas into the novel. Joseph's 
walk gives us an initial external view; later we have an episode with 
Michael Baguenault and Tom Withers in a brothel; it is displaced from 
the chronological moment when they go off together, and recurs in 
Michael's delirium when he has broken into the Folliots' house. 


Two women came to him and beckoned him to his feet; it seemed 
Withers was laughing behind him on the divan. Michael plucked 
their arms, they all ran about the room. They clustered round him 
again, and he invited them to drink. Although he poured out three 
glasses, the women did not drink, so he had to drink the wine for 
them. He poured out wine again, and this time they drank, but they 
only drank with him; they would not sip it till he raised it to his 
own lips. There was a murmur of laughter from the piano under his 
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hands. Someone played the tune of an obscene song, somewhere 
out of sight he knew a girl was sitting on a soldier's knee, pulling 
his ear affectionately. He knew that on the wall was a mirror 
festooned with gilt and decorated with paper roses, and on the 
ceiling was now Leda and the swan. He didn't care for obscenity. 
He was engaged in watching the eyes of the two women, who 
would certainly go away if he did not insist on them staying, by 
staring at them through the palm of his hand. They were very 
voluptuous women and only lightly dressed. (230) 


Prostitution has its specific resonance in Marxist thought, as noted in 
the study of The Workingman's Paradise. The particular references bear 
repetition. The Manifesto of the Communist Party declared: 


On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family, 
based? On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only among the bourgeoisie. But this state 
of things finds its complement in the practical absence of the 
family among proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

It is self-evident that the abolition of the present system of 
production must bring with it the abolition of the community of 
women springing from that system, i.e. of prostitution both public 
and private.”~° 


And prostitution features in Karl Marx's reference to Australia in 
Capital. It is a reference that put Australia on the international map of 
literary allusion, inscribing it in international discourse. Marx wrote: 


The shameless lavishing of uncultivated colonial land on 
aristocrats and capitalists by the Government, so loudly 
denounced even by Wakefield, has produced, especially in 
Australia, in conjunction with the stream of men that the gold 
diggings attract, and with the competition that the importation of 
English commodities causes even to the smallest artisan, an ample 
"relative surplus labouring population", so that almost every mail 
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brings the Job's news of a "glut of the Australian labor-market," 
and prostitution in some places there flourishes as wantonly as in 
the London Haymarket.” : 


The novel's exploration of the theme of poverty necessarily involves 
this inclusion of prostitution as one of its aspects. This is not part of the 
explicit discourse, but it is no Jess effective for that. We need have no 
doubt about the thematic significance for Stead. Her novel about the 
corruptions of capitalist finance, House of All Nations (1938) was named 
after a Parisian brothel. 

The organization of Christina Stead's novels is not conventional. 
Various critics have indicated the lack of plot in Seven Poor Men; but 
lack of plot does not necessarily imply lack of structure. The novel deals 
with the lives of seven poor men, all of whom are connected by 
friendship, work, or family; but other characters - such as Michael's 
sister, or the Folliotts, or Montagu the financier - are at least as important 
as some of the seven. What unity the novel has comes not from plot, 
nor from character relationship, but from the theme stated in the title - 
poverty. It is this, the varieties of poverty, its different effects, that 
provides the organization - so the novel can be seen almost as a 
‘meditation’ on poverty. And the meditation is not restricted solely to 
the economic manifestations that are demonstrated in Chamberlain's 
printing works for instance; the way poverty determines and limits lives 
not merely economically, but also culturally, mentally and sexually is 
the book's concern. We can say that Michael is a born misfit, is created 
as a melancholic and irrational child; but poverty subdues him, too, 
plays on his character to lead him to his final destruction. The social 
realist novel has tended to deal with the 'normal' individual oppressed 
by his or her economic and social environment; Christina Stead extends 
the analysis to show the ‘abnormal’ similarly, indeed worse, afflicted. 

Poverty, then, is the major organizing theme that provides, along 
with the portrayal of Sydney, the novel's coherence and unity. It is a 
range of poverties that Stead explores. At one extreme we find the 
frequent references to the homeless, to the tramps sleeping in the 
Domain. (266) Part of a literary tradition (the homeless in the Domain 
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are recorded by Robert Louis Stevenson and by William Lane),””* they 
are also a painful reality. An extreme condition, it is not one that the 
novel's characters are exempt from; more than one of them sleeps out 
of doors at some point in the novel. At the more prosperous end of 
poverty is Gregory Chamberlain, the owner of the printing works who, 
by the novel's end, has lost his business, his wife, his daughter and his 
possessions. He is listed as one of the seven poor men. 

The destructive effects of poverty are everywhere apparent. Joseph 
is constantly ringed by a gang of children who jeer at his poor clothing. 


He looked at himself between his hands. The sole of one boot was 
attached by a hair-pin, the worn knees of the trousers showed the 
colour of his pale skin when he sat down. His hat was an old one 
of his cousin's. The rest of his attire fell in with these items and 
produced a sort of harmonious costume, the uniform of misery. 
The children of Fisherman's Bay shouted after him, "Joey, Jo, Jo, 
Ullo Jo," when he went past in the evenings. He knew what this 
song meant; it meant, "You are rubbish thrown out by men, and we 
are allowed to play with you, no one even has a salvage interest in 
you." The Clown of the Universe had produced a man in his 
image. The accumulated misery, shame, hunger and ignorance of 
centuries straddled the path as he advanced against the evening 
sun, and they shrieked with laughter to see his hat getting taller in 
the new lamplight and his coat more uncouth as his shadow fell 
backwards to them. (96) 


Tom Winter 

was thin, ill-looking, poor; his face gave him thirty-five years of 
labour, but his voice and manner showed him to be only twentyfive, 
or even less. (123) 


Catherine Baguenault ends up ‘in a shelter in a very poor section’: 


Lying on the bench, at rest, because with the lowest and lost, with 
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the degraded, unambitious and debauched, Catherine reviewed her 
life. (214) 


The experience of poverty is described not only externally, but with a 
powerful sense of its human indignities: 


Joseph came up the place this spring morning taking short steps 
and putting his feet down flat to hide the holes in his soles, with 
legs slightly apart so that the trouser-cuffs should not be further 
rubbed, but doing this as a matter of habit and all the time glancing 
up at the blue sky over the new bank buildings. (71) 


The poverty and the restrictions it imposes is emphasized by the 
freshness of Spring and the blue morning; and underlined by the 
contrasting presence of 'the new bank buildings'. The next page 
Joseph ‘bought a packet of used razor blades for twopence'. (72) 
Baruch Mendelssohn lives in the slums of Woolloomooloo: 


The dwellings on the borders of the hot asphalted pavement were 
holes in which moved dimly a world of heaving bosoms, gasping 
mouths, fanning arms. There were visible black-socked feet and 
bare feet in slippers, bare arms starting upwards from a bush of 
black hair at the armpit; locks 'straight as candles' hung wet and 
tangled, hairy men's breasts gaped in the vees of open work-shirts. 
The oil-lamps or gas-jets lighted corsets and stockings carelessly 
thrown on beds, discoloured with sweat and dirt. The rancid breeze 
blew in from the wharves with the smell of weeds grown on the 
piles, beer from the saloons, rotten vegetables from the garbage 
tins. (139) 


But as well as the economic deprivation of poverty, Stead establishes 
the effects on consciousness. 


There was scarcely any furniture in Baruch's room, but on the 

small pine table were papers from drawing, and inks. There he sat 
early in the evening, breathing seriously over some small black-and- 
white design, the margin scribbled with faces, legends and 
monograms. But it was just as likely that he would be miserably 
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stretched out on his bed in his outdoor clothes. The rarity of his 
bursts of energy, due to his thin purse and bad food, seemed to 
syllabicate the sentence of a hopeless fate. He had a wide and 
wandering vision which showed him all kinds of miseries more 
than physical, the self-deception of vanity unapplauded, drudgery 
unrewarded, the mind which for recompense kneels to the 
tintinnabulating priesthood, the symbolist, sick and sunless for 
ever, the tempestuous who leap from brink to brink and the thin 
ambitious who wrench their hearts out to put one idea on foot in 
their lifetime, and those who are for ever in the green-sickness of 
an unrequited love or desire, and those who work out new-fangled 
systems to detect fate in her workings, those who are swollen with 
pride and those who creep in their dejection. He was so wretched 
to see these people swarming around him, with all these evils 
added to their poverty, that he often fell into a fever, and this idea 
was with him, day and night, that he was obliged to relieve them in 
some way. But he hardly knew in what way. He lived by choice 
among the sordid southern lives of the native and immigrant poor 
to get himself impregnated with this fever so it would never leave 
him. (140) 


A major part of Stead's concern is the distortion and limitation of 
consciousness consequent upon poverty, and upon the social system 
that creates and depends upon that poverty for many and privilege for a 
few. There is a brief vignette of Joseph's mother and the circumscription 
of her life. It is a sympathetic portrait. It is not contemptuous or 
sneering of Mrs Baguenault; she is presented as a victim of her social 
environment, deprived of education, deprived of information. 

She was a plain woman. Hearing her speak, the tongue clung to 

the palate and the throat whirred, one's own ideas dried up, in 
sympathy. That was the effect of a dull youth, a devout life, an 
intelligence developed between smoky kitchen-walls, a slow 
remastication of ancient events to amuse long tediums. Sixty years 

of poverty had extinguished that fountain of life which lives in 

infant flesh and ejects experiment and improvisation out of the 

mouth. The cheap print which hung over the piano showing Jesus 

with his sacred heart, in three colours out of register, blood, thorns, 
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a nightgown, worn hands and tears, represented her own life as she 
knew it and as she was not ashamed to record it. Then, she went to 
church to know what was going on in the world, to know what 
view to take, as people used to go to panoramas; bad paintings 
artificially lighted in a little round hall, to find out what the 
country was like that lay around them. She saw the workaday 
world through a confessional grille, as a weevil through the hole 
he has gnawed in a nut. It might have opened to the thrust, that 
grille, if she had had the will, or if her husband had had the 
patience to teach her; but he had not, he thought too little of her 
brains. (65-6) 


Her plight as a proletarian is intensified by her plight as a woman; her 
husband 'thought too little of her brains’ to enter on discussion. The 
image of the weevil chewing its way out of a nut is sardonic, but it is 
important to stress that Stead is never sneering at her poor and deprived 
characters. The poverty of cultural possibility and of cultural 
representation (the cheap print), the circumscription of ideas by the 
reactionary Roman Catholic church, this imposed limitation on the 
possibility of human understanding, is as much Stead's theme as the 
immediate physical poverty. 

The critique of the reactionary church produces one of the novel's 
most memorable episodes, when Michael hears his mother revealing 
his illegitimacy to a priest. It is a superb piece of macabre humour: 


‘The priest's traitless face showed a shade of interest, malice, revenge 
and victory.’ He asks Mrs Bagenault to visit him at the church that 
afternoon: 

‘Ah, the bastard’, said Michael to himself, 'he won't get her; 

I'll stop her". 

‘Ah-ha, a bastard', said the priest to himself; 'T'll get her, 

nothing will stop her’. 

He got up with a satisfied air. She fumbled around in her dress, 
the woman, her neat hair slightly disordered, her eyes with their 
swollen tear-sacs, suffused. She looked older than she had a few 
minutes before. The priest full of spite and pride walked slowly 
down the garden path along the roses. 'So that's the way the land 
lies', he said to himself. 'Look at those roses, those French beans: 
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very nice. So that's how the husband got his touch of satire: well, 
foh, foh, it's always the same. These meek dames and meek 
husbands, the devil gets into one or the other with great ease’. He 
looked at the roses with a vicious smile, as if he accused them for 
the soft effusion of their unreligious saps. 

"Not bad', said he. 

Michael was joyful. (21) 


An amazing passage-Michael's reaction is surprising yet so right - it 
gets much of its effect from the comic mannerism. 'Foh, foh' suggests 
the 'fee fi fo fum' of the childhood ogre, the inversion of 'said he' 
suggests again a ballad; and the whole scene, Michael hiding and 
overhearing, and the parallelism of his and the priest's silent words, has 
the tone of grotesque, macabre farce; while the imagery is ironically 
sexual, the traditionally vaginal roses, the phallic beans (French ones, 
too), and the secretions of 'unreligious saps’. 

Minds as well as the bodies are being starved and deformed. It is 
in this context that we are presented with Joseph's attempts to reach 
into the educational or cultural spheres: hence his visit to the adult 
education lecture at the university. And in this context we can see Kol 
Blount's paralysis as a type of the paralysis created by poverty in all 
the realms of these characters’ lives. Poverty deforms the physical life, 
the intellectual, the mental, the spiritual, the sexual. The paralysis of 
poverty prevents growth and development in all these areas. Moreover, 
Kol's paralysis is a direct consequence of the social system; because 
of his mother's poverty he has not received proper medical treatment; 
by the end of the novel Baruch tells Catherine 


I understand they are going to make an experimental case out of 

him in one of the hospitals. A Macquarie Street doctor thinks he 

can be cured. He should never have been in a chair all these years, 

it seems; a pure case of neglect and poverty. (310) 

It is no fairy tale happy ending; there is no certainty Kol will be cured. 
If he is, it will be through offering himself as an experimental case: the 
destiny of the poor. Economic and class discriminations are always 
firmly recorded and in place in Stead's writing. The chance of a cure is 
a possibility that is given; but it is also stressed that it is only because 
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of poverty that he was not treated properly originally. 


The effect of Stead's account of the omnipresent poverty and the 
distortions consequent in her characters' psyches could have been deeply 
depressing. Indeed, in part the novel is depressing in this way. But it is 
not unrelievedly so. Seven Poor Men of Sydney was published in 1934, 
the year the concept of socialist realism was promulgated in the Soviet 
Union. The concept had been one of a number of theories of socialist 

art in discussion before it was finally adopted as official policy. Stead's 
first novel, in its conscious refusal of a negative ending, in incorporating 
the possibilities of hope and continuity, indicates her role as a pioneer 
of socialist art, rather than of the nihilistic, negatively oriented aesthetic 
of most modernism. 

Michael Baguenault's suicide is significantly not given the climactic 
place in the novel. To have ended with that would indeed have suggested 
that there was no way out, no hope, no possibility, and Michael's choice 
could have been taken as one valid for any of the other characters. But 
Stead carefully places the sequences of events. Michael's death is one 
response to the world, but it is not privileged as in any way an especially 
representative let alone an endorsed one. 

The novel ends instead with a focus on Joseph, on someone 
continuing, not running away or giving up or going mad, but someone 
at last falling in love, planning a future. It is a bleak picture that we are 
offered. But at least Joseph refuses to give up; he represents a continuing, 
humane life force. Joseph tells Baruch: 


‘Through listening to you and Winter I know where I stand. 

"You have found that out. Is it worth knowing?’ 

"Yes; I'm not a missionary like Winter, nor an intellectual like 

you, understanding every step I make. That must be queer, though, 
to know what you are doing. I'm not selfish and scheming like 
Withers, and not a straw in the wind like Michael. I don't get into 
dramas and excitement like everybody else.' 

‘What are you, Joseph?’ 

‘This is how I think of it. I'm a letter of ordinary script. Events 

are printed with me face downwards. I will be thrown away when I 
am used up and there will be an "I" the less. No-one will know. 
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The presses will go on printing; plenty more have been made to 
replace me. History is at a standstill with me. That is what I am. 
I see my life, after all; I know what I am doing, too, in my way. 
Even you and Winter don't see yours as I see mine. But I realize 
everything is against me, as my smallness and oddness show. 
There are - as they say in the Bible - hierarchies and hierarchies 
over me economically and intellectually, and I shall never rise 
against them. ... ' (316) 


Christina Stead commented on the vision contained here in a memoir 
she wrote in 1968, 'A Writer's Friends’. 


At Sydney Girls' High School, I had my first serious project, 
based on a footnote in the textbook of European history we 

used. The footnote referred to the Lives of Obscure Men and this 
appealed to me markedly. I planned to do that ... It came back to 
me later, when I returned to England, after the war and felt I did 
not understand the people. I began to collect notes for an 
Encyclopaedia (of Obscure People), to have another title; a sort of 
counter Who's Who. By this time I knew something about official 
reference books and I knew some very able people who would 
never appear there, because of their beliefs .... 

With regard to the ‘obscure men’, I did eventually do something 
of that sort. My first novel was called Seven Poor Men of Sydney 
(title taken from Dickens' Seven Poor Travellers) and one of my 
most recent, Cotters' England (the working class north of 
England) has this subject.””° 


As well as Kol's paralysis, there is another paralysis running through 

the course of Seven Poor Men; the paralysis gripping the city and docks 
in the seaman's strike. A phase in the struggle between capital and labour, 
the strike is another paralysis resulting from the socio-economic 
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situation. It is hardly an ‘image’ in fictional terms since we do not 'see' 
the strike; rather it is an absence, an absence of movement, an absence 
of participation in the maritime network of which Sydney is a part. 

From the novel's opening we are told of this network - ‘liners 
from Singapore, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Wellington, Hawaii, San Francisco, 
Naples, Brindisi, Dunkirk and London’. (2) Baruch's room overlooks 
‘the wharves of the German, Dutch, Norwegian and Cape lines’. (138) 
From the beginning there has been this lure of the exotic, the potential 
of escape on this world network. But the escape is in abeyance, for 
most of the novel the seamen's strike has prevented movement. The 
only exceptions to the paralysis are a few scab vessels. Winters, Baruch, 
Catherine and Michael see one sail: 


The vessel was an island trader putting out with scab labour picked 
up around the wharves. They all looked at it with aversion as if at 
an unclean thing. (198) 


Michael remarks of it 


T'd like to join them ... to see what it is like to join a lost ship, to 
be with the lowest of the low .... '(198) 


And Michael is the only person who does get out of Sydney before the 
strike ends, with his suicide. His outsider status, his non-belonging, is 
analogous to the lack of co-operative, socialist commitment, the non- 
unionized desperation and opportunism, of the scab labour on the 
schooner. Indeed, Michael goes on to respond to Catherine's charges 
of being 'a class, or social traitor’ by claiming 'I have no class ... lam 
a man alone’. (198) Michael has no sustaining political faith. He pretends 
to a socialism in order to get closer to Marion Folliot. But what 
characterizes him is a lack of any belief. His suicide is emblematic of 
his isolated individualism. We might compare the protagonist's suicide 
in Jack London's Martin Eden (1909) after he has lost his sustaining 
belief in socialism. 

But the presentation of Michael is not only a presentation of absences. 
There is a richness of psychological presentation, as well as of the 
macabre or grotesque. Michael's violence and cruelty, and his otherworldly 
weirdness which may be of insight or of delusion, are suggested 
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in the beautiful opening chapter describing his growing up. The hints 
of cruelty, and the hints of the sexual involvement with his half-sister 
are caught in a fine glimpse: 


He assumed that his sister Catherine, called Kate, had told on him. 
"Kate has a boy’, he said. Kate slapped his face and punched him 
on the temple, which hurt very much; in return he hit her on her 
budding breast. She tripped him up and pummelled him all over 
the face, her own face purple with fury. (6) 


His fantasies are caught, too. He talks at school of wanting to fly: 


And when he sat at home later and looked up the green and yellow 
hill where the school sat, and the road home with its houses and 
bits of bush, he wished that he could see himself on the road home, 
where he had been a few minutes before. He pretended that images 
of himself were still marching along every stage of that much 
travelled road, and would have liked to see them from this 
distance, familiar manikins. (7) 


His dizziness, his dreams 'that he was suffocating or being attacked by 
bears, or being followed by gigantic funereal phantoms' (14), his 
speculations, all these that so brilliantly establish his personality, have 
little to do with the novel's central concerns. Christina Stead always 
allows her characters a creative freedom; they are never narrowly 
subordinated to an over-riding, determining theme.”*° 

Michael's suicide is a mark of defeat. It is no effective escape. But 
the novel does not end with him. It moves on, the strike ends, and Baruch 
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and the Folliots leave Sydney. In one sense they seem deserters. Their 
commitment to socialist action is suggested, by their departure, to be 
unstable. They were middle-class intellectuals, not the proletariat proper 
on whom the socialist future depends. The Folliots return to England to 
their inheritance; Baruch goes to America to get into business. As much 
as Michael in his suicide or Catherine in her retreat to the mental asylum 
these escaping figures can be seen as having failed in their political 
beliefs and abandoned the collective struggle. 

But at the same time there is a powerful force for escape in the novel. 
The emotional commitment to getting away is something that gives the 
ending its poignancy and complexity. Joseph's staying behind is not 
an unqualified positive. Christina Stead herself escaped from Sydney 
in 1928 and in her novel For Love Alone Teresa's process of escaping 
from Sydney is the dominant note. The impetus of rejecting the place 
you were born in and yearning to move on runs through Seven Poor 
Men and For Love Alone; but it coexists with an equally strong impetus 
to commemorate Sydney, to make it memorable in literary terms and 
put it on the literary map. 

To escape Australia for educational or cultural experience in Europe 
has been a pervasive feature of Australian middle class life. But Stead 
is not presenting a vision of cultural riches elsewhere. Michael, after 
all, did get to Europe and experience the horror of the first world war; 
hardly an escape. There is no escape, in Stead's vision. The illusion of 
escape is an evasion, and it is associated with the other evasions 
considered in the novel that serve to prevent organized co-operative 
social action. 


'We should have struck long ago,' said Baruch regretfully. 

‘No, I don't strike. I want to run things my own way. I'm not 

a whining underdog. I want to be manager, I want my money. I'll 
make my own way or not at all.’ 

"Well, our relations are stereotyped,’ concluded Baruch drily. 
‘This identical situation occurs in hundreds of small shops, 
because we're not organized. You're too good to strike, you want 
to run other workers. Joseph's priest won't let him strike. You're 
intriguing with a man you know to be a pig, Montagu; I'm 
counting on getting away to America. That's the great secret: 
how does a small minority oppress a large majority? - we count 
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on making a getaway. We don't realize our whole life is bound up 
with a million others: we're all individuals. We believe in God, 
luck, astrology.' (193) 


Although poverty is omnipresent in Seven Poor Men, it does not totally 
dominate. The characters are crushed, but not absolutely defeated. There 
is a core of resistance in the political activities of Catherine, the Folliots, 
Tom Winter and Baruch. Just as the despair of the novel's culminating 
events - Michael's suicide, Catherine's madness, the various departures — 
is mitigated by the survival of Joseph, so the overall economic 
conditions are challenged by the commitment to resistance, to struggle. 
In these insistent positive notes Christina Stead's fiction refuses that 
despair and nihilism characteristic of modernism, while remaining clear 
eyed about social realities. 

At the same time as emphatically including these socialist thinkers 
and activists in the novel, asserting a positive, resistant stance, Christina 
Stead is also concerned to indicate the various limitations and 
inadequacies of these political figures. It is important to stress that this 
is not presented as an attack on them. Rather, she establishes a shared 
socialist hope, and her criticisms are made within the movement. Henry 
Lawson similarly wrote stories attacking certain aspects of unionism in 
order to correct errors and improve perceptions. These are not external, 
hostile accounts but attempts at raising consciousness to perceive 
limitations and to avoid making the same mistakes again. 

The inclusion of radical activists and thinkers as a major part of 
her cast means that Stead's characters are able naturally to discuss 
political and social themes. This should hardly need remarking; but the 
predominant fictional development of the twentieth century has been 
the surrender of ideas; English language novelists have fled from the 
explicit discussion of political, economic or philosophical ideas, 
characters have rarely debated substantial issues. The developing 
stress was on aesthetic form, on manner, on implication: ideas could 
occasionally creep in through the imagery, through the patterns of 
symbol. The exclusion of ideas was not total, of course. A number of 
writers resisted this, and Stead is important amongst them. She has no 
embarrassment in dealing with substantial issues, and she readily allows 
her characters to make explicit utterance about them. 
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Baruch Mendelssohn especially is a mouthpiece for progressive ideas 
in Seven Poor Men. 'My first study of my husband to be,' Christina Stead 
said in an interview.”' Baruch harangues Joseph: 


",,. i this country where you are technically all free, where you 
all vote and think yourselves political governors, where the land 

is free and you have no complications, if it weren't for your crazy 
bounties to protect what won't grow cheaply and your tariffs as 
high as the moon to protect the uneconomic industries of cheap 
capitalists, you should live in an earthly paradise: you shouldn't 
have to think of any other heaven. And what do we see? Beggars, 
tramps, thousands of workless in misery, poor mothers whelping 
yearly generations who get wretcheder, gaols full of criminals, 
madhouses of madmen, extravagance, superstition. You might as 
well be in the depths of Bulgaria. 

"Madmen and criminals,’ said Joseph, 'can't be helped; you get 
them everywhere.’ 

‘Certainly, I recognize the doctrine,’ replied Baruch; 'the 

natural, the child of God; the criminal, the hounded of God; the 
madman, the scourged of God. Our psychologists in America have 
re-established the Binet-Simon test of intelligence which shows 
infallibly that poor children are ten per cent below the average, 
middle-class children at par, and rich children ten per cent above 
the average. That is the democratic way of putting the old doctrine; 
and it proves that foolery and knavery corrupt the most serious of 
men. This doctrine is intended to and does crowd "human beings 
into noisome cellars, and squalid tenement houses, fills prisons and 
brothels, goads men with want and consumes them with greed, 
robs women of the grace of perfect womanhood, takes from little 
children the joy and innocence of life's morning." I didn't make 
that up, that's from Henry George." (89-90) 


Henry George was an important figure in the radical movement 
in the nineteenth century, not only in his native America, but also in 
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Australia, where he gave a lecture tour in 1890. By the 1920s, however, 
George's ideas were no longer in the forefront of radical thought. In the 

next chapter we encounter Tom Winter, the communist union organizer, 
who declares 


‘There's only one book yew need to know, an’ that's Marx, an’ 
only one exegesis yew want to read an’ that's Lenin on Marx.’ 
(125) 


There is a certain cut and dried quality to Winter's politics, he lacks 
the sinuous charm of Baruch. Winter takes a simple class line and 
opposes Baruch's statement 'I'm a natural Communist; everyone is my 
brother:' 


‘That's what's the matter,’ said Winter bitterly, 'yew orter hate 
the upper classes; they're our natural enemy .... No, yew got 

to be uncommunist towards the capitalists; yew got to hate the 
capitalists. That's just it; that's just it. Yew want to make the 
workin'-class movement respectable by fraternity, by sincerity, 
by scientific socialism, by ease, by opportunist pacifism. But 
worst of all, yer on the make. Yew want to be a scholar. Am Ia 
scholar? Er all them thousans and thousans of miners an' dairy 
farmers an' boundary riders an' painters an' truck drivers an’ 
wharfies scholars? There's only one book yew need to know, an' 
that's Marx ....' (125) 


Winter's dialogue is represented in an obtrusive, clumsy quasi-phonetic 
way. It is not a mark of authorial contempt or condescension towards 

the working class, as it generally is with Patrick White. Stead's intention, 
I suspect, was to mark out Winter as unambiguously proletarian; whereas 
the Folliots are upper-middle class English, and Baruch, as Winter 
shrewdly observes, wants to mix in the society of intellectual socialists, 
in a world of socialism become respectable. 

Winter is later gaoled for his political activities. He is presented as 
consistent, principled, committed. What he says about the dangers of 
socialist intellectuals who betray the movement is an important part of 
the experience of the labour movement, part of an important internal 
debate on strategy, and significantly related to the novel with the 
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departure from Australia of the Folliots and of Baruch. 

‘I'm suspicious o' all intellectuals, and we got a right to be. We 
been betrayed too often. It's too easy for yew fellers to pass over 
into the other camp, an’ be a barrister, a writer, a historian, a clever 
journalist. Wot's the fate o' so many labour-leaders? The whole 
world is acquainted with them; the upper classes laugh themselves 
sick over them. They rat: like MacDonald. And then, are they 
ashamed? No: they are lonely, misunderstood spirits, self- 
sacrificed to duty. (125-6) 


The ambiguity of the Folliots' role in radical politics is demonstrated 
in the speech Fulke Folliot gives to the striking seamen in Communist 
Hall. He talks about having gone to school with the Nationalist prime 
minister: 


‘I went to school with him, and the dear fellow was along with 
me in Trinity College, that was near seventeen years ago. And 
that time he was thinking of taking orders, and if he had he would 
at this moment be sitting in some Paris restaurant swapping mots 
d'esprit with fashionable actresses and dragging in Jesus Christ 
very adroitly to honour the cloth. (172-3) 


What emerges is Fulke's fascination with power, with the ruling class 
from which he has come and to which he returns. As Winter remarks 
to Joseph, 'I don't think it's quite the style for the seamen’. (174) 
Baruch has earlier summed up the Folliots to Catherine: 


‘If I must say what I think,’ said Baruch, 'they are romantics. 
They would be delighted to have a police-raid. Ever since their 
marriage they have had nothing but splendid adventures with 
the police and frontier-guards, and have always got off scot-free, 
of course. Fulke's father is a rich amateur collector of paintings. 
Marion's people are high up in the Government service in 
England. There are no romantic scuffles with a policeman in 

the life of the working-people. It riles me when I see Fulke get 
up before a body of bleak-faced, whiskered, half-starved men 
and get off his cheese-cake eloquence and well-bred witticisms. 
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I don't care if he has passed a merry quarter-hour with a traffic 
policeman in Moscow and discussed breakfast with Lenin.' (148) 


The problem, as Baruch points out in an analysis as shrewd as 
Winter's, is that the Fulke Folliots cannot be relied upon: 


‘Fulke is weak. He will give up sooner or later to comfort or 
vanity, if no worse. For, on my honour, if I had to pick out one 
man amongst them all who had the style, graces and talents of a 
prospective provocateur, it is Fulke!’ He had flushed and stopped 
now, biting his lip, in anger. (148) 


This fear of the agent provocateur, the police agent in the ranks of the 
labour movement, is part of the realistic vision of radical political 
action. It is a world of watching and surveillance. "We spend all our 
lives watching each other like cats,’ Baruch says to Catherine. (149) 
For the Folliots, political activism, editing the Independent Worker, 
are a romantic game, or worse; but Winter ends up in gaol. 

Seven Poor Men does not offer an unrealistic, romantic vision of 
social hope. There is no successful revolution; there is no successful 
cooperative action. It offers an analysis of the political situation, and 
resists nihilism by indicating those forces in opposition to the dominant 
system. But it provides no false illusions. The radical movement is in 
constant fear of being weakened by desertions or informers. What Stead 
offers us is an inside picture of the uncertainties and contradictions and 
uneasinesses of the left. It is not an external attack from a right wing 
position. The weaknesses observed are all weaknesses the members of 
the left were only too well aware of. The uncertainties, the ambiguities, 
are part of the texture of that world. And it is a world in which there 
are many undercurrents, many contradictions, many unexplained things: 
this is not the classic nineteenth century bourgeois novel in which 
everything is explained, conspiracies revealed, meanings made clear. 
Social activities are no longer seen as so easily explicable. The sense of 
not understanding, of not comprehending, is part of the subject of the 
novel now. We encounter these radical thinkers through Joseph, who 
feels an outsider, ill-informed, unaware. And this unresolved sense is 
part of the world of the twentieth century novel, its difference from that 
clearer nineteenth-century vision. 
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The fiction of Christina Stead (1902-83) is at last receiving something 
of its proper recognition after years of critical neglect, ascribed variously 
to her gender,” to her expatriate status (born in Australia and spending 
her creative life in Europe and America),”*? and to her left-wing politics.” 
Her work is now being brought back into view within the general 
reappraisal of women writers and the extending of the canon of 
Australian literature. This essay explores her political vision with an 
examination of her volume of four novellas, The Puzzleheaded Girl 
(1968). The collection of novellas, even more than the volume of stories, 
is most publishers’ least favourite form. It has proved similarly 
unattractive to critical commentary. Yet so many fiction writers have 
felt most at their ease in the novella, enjoying the space for amplification 
denied in the short story and free from the necessity of the ramifications 
of complex plotting and narrative expected in the novel. The novellas 

in The Puzzleheaded Girl work not by conventional plot but by the 

great monologues her characters deliver and the obliquely realized 
compulsive, seemingly unwilled and unmotivated entanglements in 
which they live. Stead catches most remarkably the way people talk, 

and the way, talking, they reveal themselves, their sexual and political 
involvements and obsessions - though the characters themselves could 
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never recognize them as obsessions. The world of intellectual, radical, 
fringe bohemian groups during the late 1940s and the McCarthyite 
period and its aftermath is effortlessly documented. None of the actions 
has that neat Jamesian form, but instead a succession of seemingly 
inconsequential events. It seems sometimes as if Christina Stead is 
writing a variation on or descant to material a more mundane writer 
would have treated naturalistically; though we could never reconstruct 
those Ur-novellas. It is a manner that leads to a remarkable concision, 
an elliptical compression, resulting in a solidity and fullness free 

from any ponderousness: and from the elisions and ellipses retaining 

a powerful energy that imprints these stories on the memory. 

In attempting to characterize Christina Stead's writing it is possible 
to isolate certain basic, recurrent features. These qualities need to be 
dealt with linearly in a critical essay but their order implies no priority 
or hierarchy. Indeed, we might well begin with this characteristic, that 
her work is non-hierarchial. As Diana Brydon, a critic sensitive to 
Christina Stead's radical politics puts it, her 


vision was essentially egalitarian. Not only men and women 

but rich and the poor were also entitled to equal consideration in 
her eyes. She would allow no means of dividing beings from one 
another to diminish her respect for the humanity of each. No 
character is beneath her attention.” 


Her characters are not ranked into major and minor characters. 
Characters come and go from the stories and those that seem peripheral 
can often be found to have an importance unsuspected on their first 
introduction, while conversely those introduced early as if to be major 
participants can turn out to have only minor roles. As Angela Carter 
remarks, "They can slip through holes in the narrative and 
disappear'.”° 

The related point that needs to be stressed is that her fiction is 
character based. In response to Giulia Giuffré 's question, "While 
you are writing a novel, do you have a sense of the characters with 
you?’ she replied, 'Definitely. I'm a character writer. Very strong 
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sense.’”°’ And later in the same interview she remarked of her fiction, 
'Every character has a factual basis.’”°* Her interest is in humanity. And 
the characters portrayed are presented never as ciphers or symbols or 
components of a pattern, but as living people. Some are dealt with 

in detail, some are barely dealt with at all. Her fiction involves following 
threads of connection between certain of the characters, but it is not 
always immediately clear which will be the focus of attention and which 
will turn out to be unexplored. "The Puzzleheaded Girl' opens: 


Debrett liked his job in the old-style German Bank in Broad Street, 
but he soon saw that the partners' sons were coming into the firm 
and he could not rise far; so he joined three friends of his, Arthur 
Good, Tom Zero and Saul Scott, who had just formed the Farmers’ 
Utilities Cooperation. They were all in their early twenties.”°? 


And that is the last we hear of the German Bank and the partners' sons. 
Nor do we hear much of Debrett's three friends. The Farmers’ Utilities 
Cooperation staff are established by name: 


The uniformed doorman, Fisher, was a retired policeman, who 
looked like a fine old small-town banker; and could be useful as 
a bouncer. The head clerk was Saul Scott's secretary, Vera Day, 
who was studying law; and the head typist was Maria Magna, 
business-like, impatient. (11) 


Yet the unfolding narrative has very little place for any of these people. 
A writer with a more conventionally aesthetic preoccupation, concerned 
with introducing only what will be developed, naming only those 
characters who will be given an active role in the narrative, would have 
deleted these details. But Stead's preoccupations were never of that 
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narrowly aesthetic order: formal proportion, symbolic significance, all 
that Jamesian heritage, she ignored. Her starting point was firmly realist, 
firmly committed to a respect of human dignity. Characters were not 
counters to be moved around, merged, eliminated in the interests of art. 
Secretaries and doormen were named no less than protagonists since 
they were human beings, deserved the courtesy of human respect. She 
established her scenes with these assumptions. And from these followed 
the thread of her specific concerns. 

'The Puzzleheaded Girl’ deals with a girl who arrives asking for a 
job. Debrett interviews her. 


He saw a diffident girl in a plain tan blouse, a tight navy-blue 
skirt, very short at a time when skirts were not short, round knees, 
worn walking shoes; she wore no overcoat. 'Miss Lawrence, come 
in.’ She had a chin dimple and a dimple in her left cheek, a 
flittering smile; and when the smile went, her face returned to its 
gravity, its almost sadness. She had a full, youthful figure. She said 
she was eighteen. She sat down, keeping her knees together and 
holding her skirt on her knees with her brown purse. The little 
book she placed on the desk in front of her. It was a book in 
English on French symbolism. He looked at her face a moment 
before he began to question her. 'Surely Honor Lawrence is a New 
England name? It sounds like Beacon Hill,’ and he laughed kindly 
in case it was not Beacon Hill. No answer. She said she had 
experience and wanted a good wage, and then she named a low 
wage and said she had no references. 'Only my schoolteacher.’ 
‘Where was your last job?' After a pause, she said, 'I could start 
now if you liked.’ Debrett engaged her. (12) 


The themes are captured immediately. The girl's attractiveness to men, 
and her fearful recoil; and the knees exposed by the unfashionably short 
skirt and kept close together, announce and redefine the sexual appeal 
as the vulnerability of poverty: something reinforced by her ignorance 
of the going wage, her vulnerability to exploitation, economic and 
sexual. Debrett, compassionate, socialist - we are told he is addressing 
a socialist group that night - hires her. Much later we learn from 
Debrett that 'I had a sister once. She died of tenement life; and I've 
never forgotten it. It haunts me.' (37-8). 
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Christina Stead was acutely aware that the world of which she 
wrote was the world of class society. Class is a basic component of the 
creation of her realistic world. It is not always foregrounded, but it is 
always there. The development of 'The Puzzleheaded Girl’ involves 
the discovery of who ‘Honor Lawrence' is in class terms. Debrett has 
recognized the poverty but mistakenly categorizes her as from 'A poor, 
prudish New England family - well educated, spoke a choice English — 
New Englanders are poor too -.’ (13) When she visits Debrett, his friend 
Seymour, 'a dry unforgiving and ribald bachelor' says 'sour with 
disapproval’: 


I never though you would do that to Beatrice, Gus. It's unworthy 
of you both. A typist - a typist today is like a servant girl in your 
father's time. I'd watch my step if I were you. You would forfeit 
my entire respect.’ (27) 


Seymour, who makes no other appearance in the novella beyond this 
one episode, has already been placed in class terms, the tragedy of his 
own denials and delusions recorded without moral comment: 


a New Jersey friend, born to the name of Goldentopf, recently 
changed to Seymour. Seymour was a tall, thin, fair North German 
type who thought he looked English. He was still living at home 
with his father, a wholesale butcher who made money; but he 
despised him, his brothers and sisters, the State of New Jersey and 
also the United States. "There are natural aristocrats and natural 
butchers’, he said. He kept his gramophone and a large collection 
of records at Debrett's in New York and often went there to hear 
new music, and to conduct orchestral records with a baton. (25) 


Art as a substitute for insupportable life, as a vision of escape from 
class reality and poverty, is one of Stead's recurrent themes. Those 
characters of hers committed to art, to form, to style are generally 
deluded, confused. Honor Lawrence is like Seymour in this regard. She 
tells Debrett 


‘I hate and despise business and anything to do with making 
money.’ 
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"Do you think it's wrong?’ 
‘It is the enemy of art.’ ( 16-17) 


But such a commitment to art involves a refusal to look directly at what 
is being rejected. It involves a flight into fantasy rather than a desire or 
attempt to change the corrupt social reality. Honor says to Debrett 


In the Village, artists get along without money. They all help each 
other. It's a different kind of living. This is a terrible world here, 
everyone working for money, no one working for anything good.’ 
"My God, I think so myself. Things ought to be different; and 

one day they will be.’ But as always, when a word was said that 
was, however remotely, challenging on social matters, she shut 
her mind. (17) 


The paradox of the socialist banker confronting the poor idealist is 

one that Stead gently and affectionately relished: Debrett is based on 
her husband, the Marxist economist and writer William Blake. No less 
than Goldentopf-Seymour, Honor is concerned to turn away from her 
background and deny it. Not till halfway through the novella is Debrett 
able to establish her background: and he does so when her brother, 

a successful, rising New York artist, visits him and explains. 


His name and his sister's was Tommaseo; they had changed to 
Lawrence. Their father was an Italian immigrant, at home a 
mason, here a man with fruit and vegetables on a barrow, who by 
hard work and cruel pinching had been able to rent a small store, 
where he sold seconds and rejects. This man had become a miser, 
aman who watched every bite they took, and shrieked, "You're 
killing me, you're ruining me, don't eat so much’; horrible scenes, 
frightful gestures. When he went out he took the key with him and 
they waited for his return; either on the staircase or in neighbours' 
apartments. They scarcely ever bought anything. They dressed in 
cast-offs of tenement neighbours. (36) 


The deforming effects of poverty, of class society, was a theme of Stead's 


first novel, Seven Poor Men of Sydney (1934). In 'The Puzzleheaded- 
Girl’ it is presented obliquely, the focus less on Honor's experiences 
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than on the personality that has resulted and the effect that personality 
has on others, Debrett especially. In this way if links in with other themes 
and concerns of Stead's, in particular the family and sexuality.*”° 

The family was always a concern of Stead's fiction, never something 
she was uncritically reverent before but always something problematic. 
'The Man Who Loved Children may in a sense be considered a 
novelization of Engel's Origin of the Family,’ Isidor Schneider suggested 
in his review of Stead's novel in New Masses.” The connexions are not 
so much in any specifics - matriarchy superseded by patriarchy with its 
development of private property and inheritance - but in a strong sense 
that the nuclear family is but a momentary form, another transitional 
stage in an evolutionary process. It is not something to be glorified and 
enshrined as in bourgeois family chronicles; rather it is a state of being 
that is open - needs to be open - to the critical perspective. 

In 'The Puzzleheaded Girl’ it is not only Honor's family life that 
is hideous. Debrett's own family is different sort of mess: 
Debrett was a married bachelor. After work he walked the streets, 
went to a political club, a friend's house, or chess cafe on Second 
Avenue, to talk politics and have a cup of coffee. (25) 


The unsatisfactoriness of his marriage is established early on. 


It was his habit to walk up and down, up and down and go to bed 
long after midnight. His wife Beatrice was up several times before 
that with the sickly child. He admired her uncomplaining devotion, 
he admired her and her mind; but he was irritated by the disorder. 
He had no sympathy with the child. But his wife had said, "What 
did we get married for?' This was reasonable, customary. Yet he 
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thought, 'If you loved me, you would not need anything else.' 'My 
life is empty,’ she would say; 'marriage sucks life out of a woman.’ 
She was not happy with the child, but she was busy, her life was 
not empty; and it seemed to him as if his life were empty. He felt 
he was not loved and never had been. 'She has been very patient 
with me, since she does not love me,’ he said to himself. (13-14) 


Beatrice's own family background offers nothing more satisfactory. She 
goes to stay with her mother, but hates it there. 


‘Oh, you know how her vulgarity horrifies me: she's a noisy 
dictator. She has her slaves and maids and her truckling friends 
and even boy friends. Essentially, I married you to get away from 
it: and you keep suggesting I should go back. Why?' 'Well, Beatie, 
so you're glad to be home?’ 'Yes, I am. It's lonely and miserable 
and isolated here and I never see you; but I'm not surrounded by 
drinking, card-playing barbarians screaming like hyenas at dirty 
jokes, all night.' He sat in thought for a moment and then began 
to read a political weekly which had come by the morning post. 
He cheered up and presently said, 'There's an excellent article 
here on Brazil.’ (29) 


The collapse of Debrett's marriage, like so much else in these novellas, 
is noted in passing. 'Debrett had now left his wife ....' (56) Though it is 
not an event peripheral to the narrative of Honor Lawrence; for it is 

just the unfulfilling nature of that relationship that makes Debrett 
responsive to Honor's appeals over the years. But her appeals are asexual 
appeals - 'asexuality is an aspect of her general remoteness’ as Joan 
Lidoff observes”” - and she constantly recoils from sexual advances. 
Not that Debrett makes them; but his scrupulous avoidance of the sexual 
in dealing with her is something that underlines rather than denies some 
sexual fascination and preoccupation with her. 

The crudity of male sexual harassment is one of the explicit, surface 
themes of the novella. Some clients of the Farmers’ Utilities Corporation 
come to New York from Ohio and 'want someone to show them around 
the theatre, a nightclub.' (18) Debrett refuses. 'You know what they 
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want. They want an obscene show; that's what these hicks want in New 
York.’ (18) Later one of them was 


idling in the office, jaunty with the girls, when he passed his hand 
over Miss Lawrence's shoulder. She sprang at him and hit him 
with what she had in her hand - her file. (20) 


The sexism and predatoriness is all part of the milieu of the business 
Debrett is in, dislike it as he does. It is on par with the general seediness 
of the company. Stead's sustained investigation of finance and banking, 
the novel House of All Nations (1938) is a named after a Parisian brothel. 
The routine criminality of the banking enterprise is briefly indicated in 
'The Puzzleheaded Girl’: 


The firm had begun honest and gained repute, but was taking a 
short cut to riches, selling its stock and increasing the stock when 
necessar. It had entered upon fraud. Farmers, investors, small- 
towners, countryfolk who had invested in the firm, bought the 
stock and could not sell it back; this was illegal. But the company 
paid good dividends, kept straight accounts, and the legal situation, 
handled by Torn Zero and Saul Scott, was always unassailable. 

All these talented young men could have made money honestly; 
crooked money seemed gayer and cleverer. Debrett had no heart 
for it ... he decided to move. (32) 


Honor's recoil from the corruptions of money making and seedy 
sexuality is paralleled by Debrett's own recoil. But whereas Debrett 
holds to a socialist vision, a vision of cooperation, Honor is entranced 
by an unreal, idealist vision of the purity of art, and lives a practical 
existence of parasitism no more praiseworthy than the capitalist 
depredations of the bankers. The novella follows her appearances and 
disappearances over the course of years as she borrows, exploits, 
misleads: fearful of sexuality, yet half flirting with and always recoiling 
from a succession of men and women. As Angela Carter describes her, 
she ‘is a drifter and a fantasist, a perennial virgin whose innocence is 

as strange as a perversion." Beatrice attempts to define her to Debrett: 
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‘I very soon came to the conclusion that she knows nothing at all 
of the physical side of love, to give it a name.’ 

"Do you think that's possible?’ 

‘It seems indefeasible,' she said: her eyes searched the room 
anxiously. 

"Unlikely?' She stiffened. ‘It doesn't seem likely, but it's the 
result of a subconscious taboo. It's a real part of feminine nature, 
Gus. Such girls exist everywhere. I understand it. What have the 
coarse facts about men and women to do with nice manners, a soft 
voice, correct speech, polite ways, feminine delicacy? A girl is 
pretty and sweet and naturally chaste; people tell her she's 
charming. How should she know it's all a masquerade?’ (50) 


Beatrice understands it because of her own situation: 


It was herself she had pity for: she was unhappy, in a trap. She had 
not wanted to marry, but to live like brother and sister with 
Debrett. When that became intolerable, she had agreed to an 
ordinary marriage, to avoid the disgrace of a break-up; but she 
could not endure married life, could not shut her eyes to the 
boredom and unfairness. (51) 


And it is Mari, with whom Debrett lives after leaving Beatrice, who 
has the final word about the girl. 


‘She's the ragged, wayward heart of woman that doesn't want to 
be caught and hasn't been caught,’ said Mari, in her beautiful 
metallic voice. 'She never was in love.' (67) 


Joan Lidoff sees this description of Mari's as expressing 'the ultimate 
isolation of impenetrable individuality ... an untouched separateness that 
is shared and human.’** But it is Honor's very refusal to share, her denial 
of the cooperative principles represented by Debrett, that leads to her 
isolation: and that isolation is an ultimate only on the road of alienation. 
It may be the human condition under capitalism, but it is not at all 

Stead's vision of ultimate possibilities, certainly not what Lidoff calls 
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‘an inevitable part of the human condition." 


Although Mari is given the final word, the strength of these novellas 
is that there is no conclusively final word, no closure. The stories are 
never resolved; there is a constant charge of energy generated by the 
jarring, unreconciled elements. Writing of Marguerite Duras, Julia 
Kristeva has remarked on her ‘aesthetic of awkwardness.’~“° It is this 
very awkwardness of Christina Stead's aesthetic that embodies its life. 
The well-rounded, classically proportioned, above all resolved narrative 
is refused. As soon as one aspect is in place, another is disturbed. "The 
Puzzleheaded Girl’, like all these novellas, cannot be contained or 
summarized. The dominant assertion is that of the uncomfortableness 
of life; the aesthetic is one that insists on the dominance of life with its 
contradictions and tensions and anomalies, that cannot be subordinated 
to form. The themes that we can indicate continue to reach out, they 
allow extension and development beyond the confines of the narrative, 
for the narrative is but a thread that runs amongst these multiple, 
unconcluded issues. 


And themes spill over. The novellas are interrelated thematically. 
Christina Stead told Jonah Raskin, 'I think that the four stories fit 
together; they have a kind of unity'.7"” The fearful recoil from sexuality, 
yet taunting and flirting with it, that is part of Honor Lawrence's 
behaviour, is something found in Lydia in 'The Dianas' and in Linda 

in 'Girl from the Beach’. The American expatriate European setting, 
touched on towards the end of 'The Puzzleheaded Girl’, is likewise 
developed in those other two novellas. It is a setting Stead creates with 
remarkable freshness. From Henry James through the ‘lost generation’ 
of Fitzgerald and Hemingway, Gertrude Stein, Sylvia Beach and on to 
Henry Miller and beyond, the American in Paris had become a set piece 
of fiction. All that is there, of course, unavoidably there in the context 
of 'The Dianas' and it asserts its unspoken force in this portrayal of 
Lydia's utter alienation, this total lack of artistic interest or engagement. 
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Instead of the poverty of "The Puzzleheaded Girl’ we have wealth: 
Lydia is a privileged rich American. There is poverty around, of course: 
there always is, and Stead is not the sort of writer who pretends 

its absence. 


The evening with her blind date was a dreary joke. He walked her 
to a small restaurant on a side street. She never went there, because 
it was full of poor, young Americans living in Paris, men who had 
been on the GI Bill of Rights and stayed on, others self-exiled, 
artists and their poor, young, thin, unfashionable wives. Some of 
them took just soup and bread .... (86) 


Delusory as the artistic life may be, these ‘poor, young, Americans' at 
least have a commitment. What Lydia lacks, as placing her in this 
environment indicates, is commitment to anything. Angela Carter 
remarks of Lydia and of Linda in 'Girl from the Beach' that they are 
‘girls for whom to be abroad is to be relieved of all moral responsibility.“ 
The time of the novella is, significantly, the period of ‘commitment’. 
Paris at this historical moment was the site of the ideological battle in 
which commitment, 'the spirit of anti-fascist unity' of the war period, 
as Jack Lindsay has described it,” was being confronted by the cold 
war apparatus concerned to break it down. Politics here, however, are 
implicit: though nonetheless forceful for that. Lydia's refusal of 
commitment in her ongoing multiple, unconsummated flirtations 1s 
metaphoric of the United States’ refusal of socialist commitment. Her 
ungrounded, drifting, empty-headed ‘freedom’ is the 'freedom' of the 
‘free market’, fearful and imprisoning. It is emblematized in her 
preoccupation with the marriage market. 

"You must bring something to marriage.’ 

I bring twenty thousand dollars and a grand piano,’ said Lydia 

with a soft breaking laugh. (76-7) 


And her calculations about marriage involve money calculations about 
the quid pro quo for her capital contribution. 
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"You can rely on your money for defence and fulfillment, and for 
vengeance .... It's castration by money.’ 

"You mean I'm a miser,’ she said with a tender laugh. 

‘Oh, perhaps I am. At least, you see, I must marry someone who 
can give me what I want. Why should I spoil my life? I don't want 
to get involved and then give some man twenty thousand dollars 
because I'm involved as a woman.' (91) 


The opening picture of Lydia establishes firmly that materialist, market 
base, the meaningless commodity purchases, tokens of living, the 
fetishistic substitutes that were to characterize the post second world 
war society. 


For aunts and cousins, friends, and her mother in New York, she 
had bought all at once, in an hour or two, four pairs of kid gloves, 
four bottles of perfume, a brooch, some Swiss handkerchiefs, 
some scarves and a handbag, all cheap and tasteless, and not at all 
what foreigners mean by French. She had gone into a large 
ordinary department store which she had laughed at in the days 
when she had been living in Paris in a small apartment with her 
mother. The articles now stood in their boxes and papers on the 
bed she had slept in and on the chairs. She had bought nothing for 
herself in Paris, but wore what she had worn in New York the 
summer before, a black chiffon dinner dress, bought on Fifth 
Avenue and imported from France, a green and white striped silk, 
some prints. She had brought with her for the summer in Paris, two 
steamer trunks and four valises. Most of her things she had never 
unpacked. They stood there locked for a while. Then it occurred 
to her that the maid might think she was afraid of theft, and she 
unlocked them. They stood there; and sometimes she lifted the 
lids, looked at what lay there, closed the lids again. (71) 


We do not need the designer labels, the department store name. It is 
enough that the point is made about the uninvolved token gift 

buying, and Lydia's privilege of comparative financial well being, the 
‘air of comfort, waste, expense, juvenile gaiety’. (71) More than that 
would be irrelevant, consumer preoccupation, commodity endorsement, 
which is absolutely not what Stead is about. What she is able to do is 
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capture the confusions and contradictions in behaviour without sneering. 
In this she is so different from that commodity fetishist writing of the 
1960s, 70s and 80s, that brand-name identifying that in 'placing' 
characters reveals the status anxiety of the writer and exploits it in the 
reader. The labelling, obsessed, purportedly sociological fiction that lists 
with a curl of the lip the fashionable and not fashionable enough 
champagne, furniture, supermarket, reading matter, the acceptable and 
unacceptable in art, brands and fads, is a fiction locked into its own 
targets, capitalizing on its readers' anxieties; it is what it condemns. But 
Stead never sneers, rarely moralizes: she is unconcerned about the ‘lifestyle’ 
icons. The moral failures of her characters are demonstrated in 

way they treat each other, their partners, their children, their companions 
at work, their casual acquaintances. She presents character in action, 
morality applied and demonstrated: not labels. It is not just that her 
Australianess allowed her to be free from the omnipresent social 
snobberies of the English and the materialist consumerism of the 
American social commentators. Rather it is her essential moral and 
political preoccupations, her concerns with the basic and essential, her 
impatience with irrelevance and externals, that ensures her focusing 

on the important and enduring aspects of character. She is able to treat 
her characters with a large empathy, a strong compassion, and an equally 
strong no nonsense focusing on the moral bases of behaviour, 
interaction. We do not read her to find out how to be trendy, under the 
guise of reading how awful the trendy are: we read her to find out how 
to be true. 

Lydia, living alone in her Paris hotel room, ventures out to flirt with 
man after man, and then recoils, runs off, leaves them waiting. The range 
of nationalities and classes - the Englishmen, the French baron, the poor 
American at Unesco, the visiting American professor, the French 
intern - provide a variety that allows its socio-political implication. As 
Fredric Jameson has written of Wyndham Lewis's fiction 


the use of national type projects an essentially allegoric mode 

of representation, in which the individual characters figure those 
more abstract national characteristics which are read as their inner 
essence. In its simplest form, that of the contemplation of a single 
foreign national essence alone, such allegory often serves as the 
instrument of cultural critique.” 
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This cultural critique is part of the consistent political analysis that Stead 
offers. There is always the radical presence to remind us of radical 
contexts, radical interpretations.” Lydia's aunt who has so influenced 
the behaviour of Lydia and her mother, was 'a political force, a union 
worker’. (90) But the foregrounded concern is the sexual, the disturbed 
sexuality neurotic in its manifestation. Writing of Duras, Kristeva 
indicates the way the political is rendered through the neurotic in postwar 
fiction. 


The destruction of nature, of life and economic resources, is 
coupled with an outbreak, or simply a more potent manifestation, 
of the disorders that psychiatry has subtly diagnosed: psychosis, 
mania, borderline disorders, false personalities, and so on. 


And, she continues, 


within the psychic microcosm of the subject, private pain absorbs 
political horror ... public events are depicted through the prism of 
madness. 

In our time, the only event is human madness. Politics, 

especially in its murderous outbursts, is part of that madness.~>* 


With Lydia we have the manifestly disturbed. The full blown episode 
that amplifies the detail of her other flirtations is the trip she takes to 
Chartres with the friend of her mother's, a professor of psychology from 
upstate New York, 'a great flirt, gossip and backbiter'. (82) Lydia 
characterizes him: ‘he's so silly. He's so portentous about sleeping 

with you. With girls. A professor, you know the sort.' (84) That he is a 
professor of psychology yet is so unaware of the psychology of the 
women he tries to bed - Lydia's mother as well as Lydia - is another of 
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Stead's amused observations; she was an instructor in psychology 
herself at Teachers' College on Sydney University campus. She is clear 
eyed about male predatoriness. But the focus is on Lydia's games- 


playing. 


"You're surely not going to refuse?’ said he. 

"You're surely not going to force yourself on me?’ she said. "We're 
travelling together, my dear Russell, but we're not intimate. 
We're comrades, remember; we scarcely know each other though 
you're my mother's friend.’ 

‘Are you kidding me?' he said. 'What do you think I came away 
with you for?’ 

"You're not going to get near me, you big ape,’ she shrilled; and 
she was such a shrew that Russell quailed. He went out into the 
corridor and did not return for a long time. One of the maids 
became alarmed and the manager came upstairs. ‘Are you the 
American who's walking up and down?’ (100) 


And her treatment of Russell escalates, laying traps for him, deriding 
him for his lack of French, lack of money, lack of style. 


"Must you behave like a hick, you fat porky hick? Just because you 
come from a fresh-water college you can't order wine?’ (102) 


She merrily mocked him for his underwear, his heavy body, his 
hairy arms. (103) 


It is a disturbing novella in its portrayal of the desperate cruelties played 
by desperate people, all the more disturbing in that the desperate people 
are ordinary people, representative people, victims of roles imposed on 
them by social desperation. 


"What have I done? What is the matter with me?' 

And in her mind she returned with weariness to the hideous 

fever of the man-woman struggle in New York, necessary, 
terrifying, endless, ugly. She had to take part again because she 
was a desirable girl, in the insatiable checked licence, checked by 
cunning and calculation; in the lascivious longing, squalid fun; 

go back to dissatisfaction and cynicism, horror and fear, doubting; 
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every hour the prey of a mad Venus, cruel with delay. (106-7) 


‘The Rightangled Creek’ is subtitled 'a sort of ghost story’ which 
inevitably provokes the question, what sort of ghost story? The first 
part of the novella, the narrative about the writer Laban Davies and his 
wife and son, appears on first impression to be totally materialist. There 
are no obvious spirits here, unless in the alcohol that Laban, on the 
wagon, craves and eventually vanishes in pursuit of. The first part has 
many of the recurrent themes we find in Stead's work: that recognition 
of class society and the deformations caused by poverty; and that sense 
of the ambiguous energies of political-literary intellectuals, the mixed 
motives, the innate contradictions that can generate a dialectical energy 
or, off balance, a self-destruction and destruction of others. 


Laban was a self-taught man, a ditch-digger's son become a city 
desk man, turned to literature. Working with irritability, energy, 
spite, prejudice and vanity, and a nose for the trends, he had set 
up a remarkably wide circle of useful acquaintances in many 
countries. He brought out anthologies of writing in languages he 
could not read, re-translated famous works, wrote introductions to 
others; had built himself a solid reputation in America. These 
works were all potboilers; yet Laban had taste, judgement and 
cunning, and was a literary figure. (121) 


Laban is a characteristic Stead portrait, the compulsive talker, the 
self-preoccupied, self-justifying monologist, like Sam Pollitt in 

The Man Who Loved Children (1940) or Andrew Hawkins in For Love 
Alone (1945). He typically and insensitively talks about people who 
are present, forgetfully cruel in the careless way he analyses his wife to 
his visitor: 


That's what irritates me about Ruth's attitude. She quite openly 
thinks that I'm straining to get off the string. She doesn't 
understand that I'm thinking of her and Frankie day and night. 
She doesn't realize that no decent man would go away and leave 
them in a place like this, without a gate or fence, with all those 
doors and windows .... (131) 
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At the paragraph's end we are shocked to find Ruth has been present 
the whole time. "Well, I have to hang out the washing," said Ruth; 
and she went out with the basket.’ (132) 


The sexual politics are succinctly established, Ruth labouring to keep 
the household going. And as always with Stead, the portrayal of 
masculine tyrannies is not an end in itself, but paralleled with the 
political tyrannies of the public world. The domestic is presented as 
microcosm of the international struggles against fascism, and Stead 
never privileges the one realm of struggle before the other. The revelation 
of Laban's ambiguous part in this ideological battle is one that links 
back in with the awareness of the deformations of poverty. The self- 
taught, self-made writer, in struggling free of the alienations of 
proletarianism, is all too vulnerable to the corruptions of power and 
money, duchessed by Il Duce. Launching into a tirade against those 
writers who had turned to support fascism, Laban, ‘in his best mood, 
penetrating, considerate, balanced' 


condemned the fascists and their 'watchdogs and lapdogs of the 
pen’, and he named names-all those who sold their pens. He 
showed how the ideas of the corporate state and of the brown- 
shirted horde were essentially incompatible with true writing. Of 
the four at the table, only Frankie did not know that upstairs in a 
velvet-lined case in a box was the jewelled cross on a ribbon; and 
that with it the former farm boy, following Ezra Pound to Italy, 
dreaming of glory, and flattered by the empty-heads around 
Mussolini, had acquired a title in a Fascist order. The honest radical 
scholar, the poor farm boy could not give up this secret jewel. (137) 


It is a chilling episode, given an especial horror in that disturbing use of 
‘named names’, a phrase with the inevitable resonance of the 'House 
Committee on UnAmerican Activities’ denunciations, the McCarthyite 
blacklists of the 1950s.*°° Those were blacklists of the right against the 
left; but the phrase here underlines what is wrong in Laban's ad hominem 
tirade-uncharitable, ungenerous, witch-hunting and, of course as the 
‘jewelled cross' reveals, fuelled by the guilty secret of past collaboration. 
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The explosive phrase is one of the consistent traces of a political 

vision that runs through Stead's fiction. A radical social analysis 
underpins all her work. In Thornton's account of the history of the house, 
the economic context is lightly but firmly established. 


‘Dilley was a shoemaker and sold leather goods; and durin' the 

war he got enough together to retire. They bought this place, which 
was a-goin' beggin’, part paid for and part on mortgage; and 
thought they'd keep it for their only child Hilda for when she was 
married. Lambertville was better then than now, Lambertville's a 
half-ruined town. These factories along the Delaware closed down 
and the place never came back.' (156) 


And in this world of economic decay, the attempts to secure a material 
stability generate the ghost story; that is the 'sort of ghost story' that it 

is. The hopes the Dilleys vest in their daughter are shattered when she 

marries a young man from an army camp. 


‘Well, he was an ignorant man and he had a disease and he gave it 
to Hilda. She had a baby which died and that began to turn her 
mind; she used to cry for it.’ (157) 


After deciding she is Pocahontas and attacking her mother with knives 
and a tomahawk, Hilda is incarcerated in a mental hospital and the house 
rented out, which is how Laban and family have come to be there. Laban 
and his wife similarly have all their hopes invested in their child. 


The child developed his ideas. He listened in silent satisfaction, 
however, when his parents spoke about his future; but the reality 
of his genius, the certainty of his eminent future, was so often 
discussed and as a matter of course, that he had no fatuity. His 
future was a rather important fact in the future history of the 
country: he would possibly be President. (126) 


The socialist parents' hopes for their son are as materially based as 
the Dilleys for their daughter. The mother declares 


'A boy like that especially must not be frustrated in any normal 
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desire or deprived of any normal object. Satisfaction is release of 
energy, it is victory. That's why we want a good car for him, too. 
Here it's the symbol of achievement, it's the normal means of 
personal expression in this country; it's release of power for every 
individual; it means normal living. We were brought up with older 
symbols, symbols of poverty. But he must be normal in this age.’ 
(126-7) 


There is an evident degree of obsessiveness in this; but Stead is never 
narrow in her sympathies. The craziness has its all too real base. Ruth, 
the mother, says 


"You see, Laban knew what deprivation was. It didn't do him 

any good. It doesn't do any of us any good,' she said, beginning 
to weep suddenly, but still hurrying with her work. 'We blame 
Laban's troubles on his early frustrations: the struggle is too hard, 
too hard.’ She turned her back to them and began vigorously 
washing pots and pans. (127) 


One of the characteristics about ghosts, about hauntings, is their 
association with material property. Ghosts are rarely found in working 
class tenements, council houses, housing commission apartments. 

Ghosts are the dead still attached to materiality, the dead who will 

not surrender their earthly, sensual desires and still insist on hanging 
around the objects of those desires. In 'The Rightangled Creek’ the 
manifestations of the hauntings are all associated with materialist 
preoccupations. The Dilleys's daughter, Hilda, is still alive in hospital. 
Whether the haunting is from her, or whether she is a victim of a previous 
haunting is left open. And our sense that there is a haunting develops 
only slowly. Angela Carter writes that 'when they (i.e. Laban and 

family) vacate the house, friends move in and the haunting begins'.”*4 
But Laban's nightmares - 'I've dreamed that I've seen this place in 
flames’ (131) - although initially interpretable as the mark of the 
disturbed sleep of a disturbed psyche, related perhaps to the pressure of 
resisting alcohol, can be looked back on as earlier signs of the haunting. 
The dreams persist. 
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Laban broke into their usual political comment, "You asked me 
about the pleasure of drink only yesterday; and today I can give 
you a good picture of it. Last night I dreamed I had taken a glass of 
the old poisonous slop I used to get as a boy on the farm ... ' (135) 


And just as the narrated dream disrupts the political discussion here, in 
the end the desire for alcohol breaks into the political commitment of 
Laban's writing and he vanishes, off on a binge. The haunting has 
successfully worked on Laban to drive him out. At the end of the first 
part, Laban vanished, his wife and son departed too, the visitor Sam 
looks back at the place. "I must remember how pretty it is; it's really 
enchanted; it smiles; it's a dream cottage. Clare would love it." (146) 
But it is a dream cottage of Laban's horrendous nightmares, the 
‘enchanted’ nature is more literally true than he realizes, that it smiles is 
a mark of its satisfaction at successfully evicting Laban and family. 
When Sam shows it to Clare she remarks 'It's spellbound.’ "You mean 
you are?’ 'No, it is.' ‘Spellbound.’ (148) These are the first unconscious 
verbal recognitions of the enchantment, the spell. But once moved in 
Sam and Clare hear the footfalls on the stairs every night; they explain 
them, unconvincingly, as mice. Yet initially the horrors that finally drove 
out Laban - both his own dreams and the taunting visits from the 
destructive New York literary drinking cronies - are absent. Laban had 
been markedly alienated from the rural environment. 


I hate digging; I'm an ex-farmboy. If I stop writing and do 
physical work, I become what I was, as a boy on the farm in 
Illinois, anxious, troubled a sort of black sterile perpetual 
insomnia in the daytime .... ' (129) 


He is ‘sarcastic about all his neighbours’ (123), cuts himself off from 
nature, from everything but his writing. 'Laban went straight from bed 
and table to his desk.' (122) Clare, however, surrenders herself to the 
environment. 
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She put out food for the animals, and pulled up no plants 
because each plant is a shelter for some living thing. Once or 
twice, when alone, she herself lay down naked in the centre of 
the weed patch, to get all the sun, lay there drowsing thinking of 
fertility, surrounded by all the life and love of the beast and 
plant world, part of the earth. (162) 


The idyll is disturbed by the arrival of urban intellectuals, the 
Jermyns - just as the carload of literati had disturbed Laban's 
fragile balance who promptly decide to buy the place. 


"You know Professor Abe Carter has collected funds for a 
writers’ refuge? He's looking for a place. I can make something 
out of this idea. I'll get Carter to contribute some money of the 
money he's collected, buy Dilley's place, call it Dilley's place, 
summer camp for writers, say there's a ghost-you have first 
option.’ (173) 


That night Joyce Jermyn is kept awake by the footfalls, disturbed by 
the manifestations of nature, begins questioning her relationship with 
her husband, and the couple leave within a few days. But the scheme is 
underway; Bill Jermyn sends down two brothers, the Imbers, to look 
over the site. 


As the village in this part of the Delaware country declined in 
workers, and farmers, like the ten sons of Farmer Thornton, went 
farther out to the plains because of big-scale farming methods, the 
derelict farms and follies were becoming the homes of workers in 
the arts. Jermyn was shaping up his idea of planting small semi- 
socialist, self-dependent artistic communities. (177) 


The drive for material acquisition, and a narrowly materialist 
alienation from nature, combine to accelerate the catastrophe. 
The Imbers refuse to believe Clare's warning about poison ivy. 


‘Surely an intelligent woman like you doesn't believe that 


superstition! It's created by the imagination: it's psychosomatic. 
You fear it, so you get a rash, or whatever you want to get.' (178) 
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Frederick rolls in it, and dies 'a few days later’. (179) Clare decides she 
and Sam will make an offer for the house, slips and breaks her arm. 
They return to the city. 

The material hopes of the Dilleys in buying the property for their 
daughter, the hopes vested by Laban and Ruth in their son, and the 
desires of the caretaking Thorntons to take over the property for their 
daughter are in their expression of the desire of possession related to 
ghostly possession - a provocation, perhaps. The Thorntons are willing 
to wait until Hilda dies: Thornton's 'Remember that poor girl is still 
alive. We won't touch it yet' (180) are the last words of the novella. 

The image of the house readily embodies the values of the family, 
enshrines and encloses them; and in Stead's notation, the possessive 
family - possessive of its members and of its property - is a disturbed 
and disturbing phenomenon. 

Laban's behaviour is explicable in terms of the archetype of the 
alcoholic writer. Hilda's madness can be explained by the disease, her 
child's death, and her husband's desertion. Imber's death can be explained 
by his own rigid false materialism, his foolhardy half-smart 'scientific' 
attitude, and what Joan Lidoff sees as the ‘hubris’ of his refusal 'to 
respect the power of nature’.”°° But the cumulative implication of these 
successive disasters is that there is some possession of the house. Clare 
and Sam seem to survive by accepting, tolerating, not resisting the ghostly 
footfalls, though even here there is a significant absence: is Sam the 
writer doing any writing? We are never told. And when Clare breaks her 
arm the day she and Sam have written asking the price of the place, they 
leave. These events might all have happened separately, independently. 
There is no necessary connection, it seems, only sequence. Stead records, 
scrupulously without comment, and from the very scrupulousness, 
mysteriously: interpretation is avoided, causality not attributed. 

The apparent inconsequentiality of sequence, the non-causal 
narrative, is characteristic of these novellas. Discontinuities, breaks, 
elisions, arbitrary transitions, disrupted events give the mood and 
tone. Actions are not over-determined, not dovetailed in. This is the 
modernist surface of Stead's writing, a great freedom from the 
unpersuasive over-explained causalities of the cabinet-made stories of 
conventional realism. The thread of trouble, the continuity of disaster 
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here, is human acquisitiveness. It is not even portrayed as greed, as an 
excess of acquisitiveness. Acquisitiveness in itself is enough. It is this 
rather than any traditional ‘haunted house' explanation that is the ghost. 
The traditional haunted house explanation is offered by Geering. 'They 
all have different motives and they are all defeated by the house and its 
legacy of horror and evil.’ But we might remark of Stead as Lukacs did 
of Kafka, 'His ghosts belong to everyday bourgeois life; and, since 

this life itself is unreal, there is no need of supernatural ghosts a la 
Hoffman.’*°’ The insensitiveness of the acquisitive is given additional 
underlining by Bill Jermyn's brusque intrusion, his reduction of the 
mystery of the place to lack of oxygen, 'vapours' (172), by his immediate 
crude trampling over the community. 'What I'd like to do is buy the 
place away from Thornton; he's after it for that sow daughter of his.' 

( 173) The Imbers trample in with a lack of reverence before nature, 
the ecological environment, cutting new water courses. The narrative 
becomes perfunctory. The spell is not being broken but the crudeness 
of the intruders is trampling over it and the mysterious presence and 
mood is de-emphasized and not re-established. Clare's broken arm 
follows within eight lines of Imber's perfunctorily recorded deatha 
huge acceleration of pace after the slow brooding descriptions. 

From the slow beginning with the leisurely, belated introduction of 
data, we have moved to the arrival of the brash materialists, insensitive 
to others: the sensitive 'semi-socialist’ ( 177) modernizing intrusions 
that introduce a new, crude bullying fascism of behaviour that in other 
areas the intruders would be conscious of and oppose. Stead succinctly 
portrays the failures of these characters to achieve an expansive 
imagination, the failures to feel a true empathy. But it is not the failure 
of the communal principle in itself that she is asserting. What she shows 
are the limitations of professed socialists in action, in practice: these are 
fables for the already committed, critical within shared assumptions. 
She captures the crudeness and clumsiness of the half-aware, those 
aspects of radicalism that result in alienating others, that provoke 
resentment from those who could be allies to a true, fully-felt, thought- 
through socialism. There is a telling episode when Laban's twelve year 
old son denounces the local Austrian farmers as Bundists, telling 
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some would-be purchaser not to buy eggs from these alleged fascist 
sympathisers. Sam is horrified. 


‘Well, by gum, Frankie’, said Sam, ‘aren't you ashamed to take 
the bread out of people's mouths? What crust, my lad! You're a 
twelve-year-old school kid and you go running around ruining 
people's business and uttering threats.' ( 125) 


This insensitive, glib sloganizing is there again in the Jermyns and 

the Imbers. It was always a concern of Stead's work to show the 
contradictions, the inhumane aspect of the propagandists for humane 
ideologies. The critical purpose was to make the contradictions explicit 
so that the errors could be recognized and reformed; it was a critical 
perspective from within the left, not an attack on socialism. 


Insensitivity is not, of course, the preserve of the would-be progressive 
or socialist. Exactly what George Paul's politics are in 'Girl from the 
Beach’ is never quite clear. As a working journalist, the ambiguities 
are no doubt part of his professional stock in trade. Another of Stead's 
compulsive monologists, his immediate insensitivity is the assumption 
that everyone is always ready and eager to hear the narration of his 
problems. And his problems predominantly involve continual 
recriminations with and about his ex-wives and the saga of his continual 
pursuit of young girls. There are two eponymous female protagonists 
in 'Girl from the Beach’; in part one Barby, a girl he meets on the beach 
in California, in part two Linda, who has grown up ‘at the beach’, a 
community of communists on the east coast. The repetition compulsion 
is one of George's defining characteristics. As a crime reporter he 
specializes in horrific murder cases involving young girls, and has a 
huge collection of scene of the crime photographs, obtained semi-legally 
and illegally. The potential for the exploration of some sexual weirdness 
is not developed. The poles of his obsessions are established, but the 
charge between them is left implicit, exercising its powerful force, 
nonetheless. 

It is a novella set in the McCarthyite HCUA blacklist period and its 
aftermath, communists and communist sympathisers being denounced 
and dismissed from their jobs in Hollywood, in government, in education. 
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George is being dragged into the witch hunt. 


"My second wife Sully is going round telling all the agents and 
editors that I'm a Red. I said to her Don't you want me to make 
money? She's dedicated! What a beautiful girl she was! One long 
fair curl hanging over her shoulder, braided trousers and a little 
white mess jacket and a soft peach face. Barby is collaborating 
with her in secret; though Barby is not such a fool. It's to annoy 
me,' he shouted. He sprang up. 'My God, in this country some 
schoolchild only has to say so, some peach-faced all-American 
child. I worked for the government in the war; I did real service. 
That makes me for her an undercover agent. Why am I a Red? 

I speak Russian for one thing ....' (197) 


The first part of the novella is set in the Dean's New York apartment; 

at the end of it, we find Laura Dean packing, she and her husband about 
to leave the U.S.A. She has just had a visit from 'an old friend, a studio 
executive, a pretty littke woman whom Alfred Hill had once admired,' a 
woman who had ‘given names' and who wanted 'to find out how she 
was thought of in New York’. (210) The anti-left hysteria has been 
touched on only obliquely, but it is pervasive; implicitly, that is why the 
Deans are leaving. 

The second part, set in France, has a comparable political hysteria: 
the resentments against those who had collaborated with the German 
occupying army in the 1940s, and against those collaborating with the 
Americans in the 1950s. That these can be presented as parallel 
occupations is a part of Stead's absorption of a radical rhetoric and vision. 
George, who turns up to visit the Deans outside Paris, is 


working on a feature story of the German occupation and had 

to come out to St Germain-en-Laye where the German High 
Command had been quartered and where there had been built 
into a cliff a huge secret headquarters, fully provisioned, staffed, 
armed. It could still be seen. Everyone in St Germain knew about 
it. Indeed they were full of information, since they had all served 
the German occupant in some manner. Some were friendly to the 
present occupiers, the Americans; some, like a certain cafe-owner 
whose cafe had been reconstructed with German money, did not 
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try to conceal their bitterness at the good days gone .... (226-7) 


The subtext and context of the novella is political collaboration and 
betrayal, and all the resulting ambiguities. George turns his back on the 
French colonel and refers to him as 'The kind of colonel who let in the 
Germans' (227); but George himself is in eager pursuit of a Mercedes- 
Benz, a German car he will pay for by interviewing Easter Pascuale, an 
American gangster in Rome: 


"He doesn't meet people; but I met him. And he isn't what they 

say. He told me everything. He's not engaged in drugs and 
prostitution. He had a big organization in the USA and part of it 
got involved with drugs and prostitution without his knowledge. 
He fired the goons who were in it; then they ganged up against him 
and someone informed. He gave it all up. He said I could have the 
whole story if I'd write the truth. He consented to give me three 
interviews to write the truth for the American press. I can sell it for 
six thousand dollars; and I can get my car then, I hate these little 
Renaults. I gave a deposit for a Jaguar, that's a British car; know 
the tester; and I couldn't bear to have a German car. But the 
Germans are an efficient people and no strikes. They only want to 
work. The French only want to strike and drink red wine. As soon 
as you strike a red wine country, even Alsace, you find they won't 
work. And you can tell them from the road' - he continued, his 
voice rising - 'from the car. They're red. They look red, red faces, 
red hands .... (232) 


The ambiguities, contradictions and lies fill out this picture of 1950s 
repression. George, once in fear of being denounced as a communist 
red, now gets his denunciations in first with this tirade against the 
French as red wine drinking strikers. Not exactly denouncing them 

as communist, his rhetoric nonetheless allows that association and 
assumption. Indeed the French post war strikes were part of a communist 
drive. George's new alliance with gangsters embodies the alliance of 
United States anti-communist policy makers, overt and covert, with 
organized crime; this was the period of the establishment of the French 
connexion, breaking the communist waterfront unions by employing 
organized crime whose pay off was a part in the Indo-China drug 
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traffic.”°* This political context is touched on here, obliquely indicated 


in George's ceaseless babble. 

In the USA the left is in disarray. Linda, daughter of one of the 
Deans' radical friends, visits and Martin Dean asks about news from 
her parents. Angela Carter writes that the Deans 'speak of the 
struggle ... with infinite nostalgia’ but that implicit dismissal in 
‘nostalgia’ is a false account of Martin's enduring engagement; nor is 
Carter correct in referring to 'that lost cause, the American left’, in 
this context.’ The cause was in disarray during these cold war years, 
but was never conceived of as in any way ‘lost’ by Stead. 


‘What do they say politically?’ inquired Martin. 'What is the 
meaning of this silence? From the time of the Rosen bergs onward, 
letters to me from the USA say nothing political. Aren't they 
interested? Are they afraid? Have they no idea how to describe it? 
Has it knocked them cold? In spite of all the years of McCarthyism 
I know they were never prepared for anything. They were babies 
compared with the Europeans. They never believed it could 
happen there. What do your parents say? 

She walked alongside them for a while, musing, then, "They 

don't mention it’. 

‘And the thousands who lost their jobs, or never got any and 

those who were denounced and driven out - what do they do? 

How do they live? Do their friends stand by them, or are they 
afraid?’ 

T've never heard of them,’ she said thoughtfully. 'I don't know 
what they do. I suppose it's hard for them.’ (214) 


Later Linda tells how her mother has abandoned radical politics and 

advised her to do the same. 'My mother wrote to me to keep out of it. 
She said, "Be a vegetable."’ (219) And she summarizes her mother's 

political surrender: 


"Mother said she's been mistaken all along. Mother thought 
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communism was a popular movement, that they were a sort of 
national movement. At the Beach everyone was a Communist. You 
said hello to anyone, because he'd be one of us. But then Mother 
saw how they were hated, that they didn't correspond to any 
national aspiration or any popular feeling, and she left. She said 
what was the purpose of belonging to something that wasn't a part 
of the American people.’ (220) 


These political notes as in all the novellas take only a small part of the 
story. But they set the tone and offer a key to the narratives. The 
hounding of George by his ex-wives and the hounding, the relentless 
pursuing of women by George provide the predominant action; and this 
in its turn offers a parallel to the political hounding of the left in these 
cold war, blacklist times. The pack of literati who break in on George 
at the Dean's offer a model of how the liberal intelligentsia participated 
in the witch hunts. 'Mancando, a liberal-minded polished literary man 
who thought literary people had the right to do anything, led the insults; 
the others, without his talent, tried and failed.' (207) They are like that 
other vicious pack of literati in "The Rightangled Creek.’ 

The political harassing and blacklisting is the taboo theme: how 
supposedly reasonable, cultured, artistic, literary progressive people can 
participate in this is what implicitly the story explores. This is the 
meaning of bullying, insensitive behaviour - George himself descending 
on the Deans and monologuing, verbally barraging them. The complicity 
of the intelligentsia and literati with the forces of repression is tellingly 
indicated: George collaborates with the police to get his crime stories. 
When his ex-wife Barby demands the photographs back she claims, 
"These photographs belong to me; I had to kiss cops to get them". (205) 
We are never told exactly what these photographs show, and the 
significant absence allows them to represent, in the political context of 
this cold war story, an emblematized social and political atrocity. It is a 
world permeated by political paranoia. George had ‘a poor opinion 
of hotel-keepers, knowing that most of them were informers, had to 
be, had a police function’. (263) As well as collaboration, there is 
suppression. George backs off the big murder case he is covering: 


‘I kept out of it. I didn't want to end up a trunk murder; and there 
was that in it. Too many foreign services. I have to dig out the 
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bones, name names or I have no following; and I couldn't do that. 
I could have made thousands. I hate all this; I hate murder; but it is 
my business.’ 

"You once taught history in a university,’ said Martin, with 

slight reproach. (269) 


George's pursuit of Linda offers the sad picture of the effectiveness of 
the repression of the left. Whatever commitments he might have had 
presumably there was some basis to the threat to denounce him as a 
'red' - George's preoccupations now are fixated on his Mercedes and 
young girls. 

While Linda taking her mother's advice to 'be a vegetable’ (219) 
avoids politics and drifts around Paris occasionally singing in clubs 
songs learned from her I.W.W. father. 


‘I sing Union songs and campfire songs to young French people. 

I call them American folksongs. But there's no build-up, no 
explanation, because I don't know the French words. I give a little 
talk, but in English. I just have to give it to them cold and it's hard 
to put over. They try me once or twice and then they don't want me 
because they don't understand.’ 

‘Couldn't you work it out with friends, tell them what it's 

about?’ 

‘Oh, they'd find out they're radical songs and the proprietor 
mightn't like that.' 

‘They're radical here." 

‘Oh, I don't want to get known as someone singing American 
radical songs over here. I don't want to get a record. I might want a 
clearance some day. I have friends in Heidelberg. They had to get 
clearances. Even in New York you have to have a clearance. That's 
why I started working for Dad.’ 

‘Couldn't you get a clearance?’ 

‘Oh, you know - at the Beach’, she began to laugh 

affectionately, 'there wasn't anyone who could get a clearance. 
You would have to give names to get a clearance.’ (247) 


These political details are the backdrop, the context, the frame for the 
sexual obsessions and anxieties of George and Linda. In part sexuality 
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becomes a displacement of social issues. George's newspaper reporting 
provides the sex sensationalism to displace authentic political news. It 

is a meaningless flurry of pursuit and evasion, Linda no less preoccupied, 
centreless, than George. Sexuality is central for her flirtations, but she 

is always evading it, fearful of it. Yet neither she nor George has any 
other centre remaining. 

One of the characteristics of modernism is discontinuity. The 
narrative flow of classic realism represented an ordered causality. 
Rejecting the flow meant a rejection of that concept of causality - either 
to argue that there were other causalities, which narrative obscured, or 
that there were no causalities, all was random. The political implications 
of realism, the radicalism implicit in realism's refusal of the 
mystifications of romanticism or the authoritarian hierarchies of 
classicism, were thus confronted by modernism: and modernism, by 
being modern, was able to imply that realism was the form of a past 
age, was superseded as a mode of perception for the mid-twentieth 
century. The significance of Christina Stead's work in this aesthetic- 
political confrontation lies in her success in appropriating some of the 
formal innovation of modernism for a still firmly radical and realist 
fiction. 

The discontinuities are immediately apparent. Lorna Tracy indicates 
them in 'The Rightangled Creek’: 


she devotes herself to the delineation of a tragically deluded family 
that drives off in the middle of the narrative and is scarcely 
referred to again. The story reinhabits itself with another set of 
human beings and starts over. But starts over in only one sense, for 
'The Rightangled Creek’ is as much as anything else about the 
character of a dell in summer .... *°' 


In 'Girl from the Beach' there is no immediately clear narrative line. 
We have a series of monologues from George Paul about the young 
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girls and ex-wives that preoccupy him. We never encounter Renee, 

the young girl about whom he talks endlessly. At the end of the first 
part a friend of the Deans, in whose apartment George has been talking, 
is introduced for the first time; and in the second part this friend's 
daughter visits the Deans, now settled in Paris. After telling them 
inconsequentially of the inconsequentiality of her life Linda leaves; 
George Paul reappears, pouring out his troubles yet again; and when 
Linda revisits the Deans she meets George, and the remainder of the 
novella deals with her becoming the latest of George's succession of 
obsessive pursuits. Where Stead departs from traditional realism is 

in having no clear narrative line and no traditional subordination of 
hierarchy of characters.” It is not clear whether the novella will focus 
on George or on the Deans; it is not clear whether George's obsessions 
will illuminate or affect the Deans' relationship, or whether the Deans 
are to have no narrative role, but exist essentially as ‘ficelles’ as Henry 
James described the function of Maria Gostrey in The Ambassadors. a 
And whereas The Ambassadors offered n vision of Paris subordinated 
to an overall imposed priority of perceivable aesthetic pattern, the classic 
hour-glass shape remarked by E. M. Forster.°™ 'Girl from the Beach’ 
determinedly resists any such recognizable shape or patterning. The 
impression we receive is of the deliberate fracturing or refusal or 
ignoring of superimposed pattern. The conventions of realism, the taboo 
against introducing a new character at the end of a section, and, even 
more taboo, not doing anything else with the character except for a 
belated passing mention, are utterly affronted. The lack of perceivably 
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observed proportion or balance refuses any paraphrasable or describable 
shape. We can perceive asymmetry; though even so, it is not an 
asymmetry that can easily be diagrammatized. The conveyed impression 
is of the observation of a full but only partially recorded reality, a 
selection made with other priorities than traditional aesthetic pattern. 
Alongside and related to this is the variable pace of the narratives. 
Leisurely beginnings establish settings, milieux, relationships: then 
successive incidents are dealt with at a different tempo, with different 
allocations of space, often concluding with an accelerating and almost 
perfunctory haste. Lydia's meeting and marriage with the young man 
that concludes 'The Dianas' takes only two pages. The perfunctoriness 

is astounding. since the bulk of the forty pages of the novella deal with 
Lydia's flirtations with and rejection of men, her pattern of attraction 
and recoil. In "The Rightangled Creek' the death of Imber from the 
poison ivy and Clare's falling and breaking her arm occupy barely a 
dozen lines and within a page and a half the sixty-five page novella is 
suddenly concluded. 

These asymmetries, these seeming disproportions, achieve their 
powerful estranging effects. Instead of the comfortable unrolling and 
wrapping up of narrative at a regular and predictable pace, we are hurtled 
into endings that jar us into reassessments, reappraisals: reassessments 
and reappraisals of what, in effect, the novellas are about. The apparently 
central concerns have been decentered, the familiar movement towards 
closure has been fractured. In this way Stead effectively defamiliarizes 
her materials, denies the reader's easy expectations. And it is not a matter 
of external techniques. These are not devices applied: she is no academic 
modernist. As Angela Carter put it 


she patently does not subscribe to any metaphysics of the Word. 
The work of her maturity is a constant, agitated reflection upon our 
experience in this world. For her, language is not an end-in-itself in 
the current post-modernist, or 'mannerist' mode, but a mere tool 
and a tool she increasingly uses to hew her material more and 

more roughly. 
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The fissures and elisions and leaps and disruptions arise from Stead's 
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perceived sense of the significance of the material. These are not patterns 
or non-patterns. She was never a formalist. The impetus always carne 
from the materials, from her sense of the discovered significance of 
portrayed human behaviour. Her impulses were always firmly realist, 
and her rejection of narrative pattern - though not of narrative flow, 
which she marvelously sustained - came from her commitment to 
rendering and revealing human motivation and behaviour. When she 
seems perfunctory it is because she was perfunctory, because the 
interesting and significant had been presented and there was no need 

for mechanical rounding off, for the tedious expenditure of time on some 
irrelevant expectation of the rhythm of closure. 

The asymmetries and awkwardnesses, the lack of expected 
hierarchies of character, the modernist surface to realist concerns, and 
the puzzling, winding narratives have made Stead's work problematical 
and difficult for literary critics. The fictions are absorbing and enjoyable 
to read but difficult to abstract and discuss. The concern of this essay 
has been to draw out the political; to isolate components that indicate a 
coherent left wing vision in her work. Her aesthetic has not been 
obviously programmatic and her work has rarely, if ever, been discussed 
in studies of Marxist writing. Yet, 'Marxist ideas’, as Jose Yglesias has 
noted ‘are inseparable from Stead's literary vision’.*©° Her concern was 
with issues rather than with form and she is not obviously conscriptible 
into the various debates about Marxist aesthetics. Her ongoing concern 
with social justice, her marriage with the Marxist novelist and economist 
William Blake, and her life for many years in predominantly progressive, 
radical milieux were, however, the shaping influences on her thought 
and art. 
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There is no doubt about the achievement of Patrick White (1912-90). 
The substantial corpus of books is there - twelve novels, three 
collections of stories, the plays, the autobiography. He is an 

Australian writer who is known internationally. But though he is well 
known, when we come to ask what he is known for, it is not so easy to 
get a succinct answer. What are his novels about? Are they about 
anything other than themselves? To define what White is we have to 
begin by defining what he is not; and this leads immediately into the 
nature of modernism. For White is the great Australian modernist. And 
modernism as an artistic movement is very much a system of exclusions. 
Much of the impulse of modernism was a denial of preceding traditions 
and a refusal of certain possibilities of continuity. The way in which 
modernism most immediately proclaimed itself was in its refusal of 
what had been the dominant nineteenth century mode of realism. If 
modernism was to be new, then it had to deny the existing, make it 
seem old and outdated. So that concern with the knowable, with 
recognizable psychological motivation, with the inventory of named 
objects, with causality and morality, is abandoned. 

White is puzzling here because at first glance those huge, substantial 
novels like The Tree of Man (1955) or Voss (1957) look like classic 
realist novels. They seem to have a cast of characters that ranges across 
the social classes, they seem to portray, and in their very bulk enact, the 
substantiality of the material world. But that is very much an illusion. 
Objects and insects, flora and fauna are never very specific in White's 
work. 


Look’, said Palfreyman, pointing at a species of diaphanous fly 


that had alighted on the rail of the bridge. 
It appeared that he was fascinated by the insect, glittering in its 
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life with all the colours of decomposition .... eat 


But what species, what colours? 

The initial impression of White's work as traditional, bulky realist 
fiction evaporates when you look at, or for, the detail. For it is by 
impression rather than detail that he works, with emotional correlatives 
rather than observed or inventoried life. He explains the mode himself 
when he writes in Riders in the Chariot (1961) of "The rather scrubby, 
indigenous trees, not so much of interest to the eye as an accompaniment 
to states of mind .... °° This refusal of the specific, this absence of 
concrete categorization, is consistent. The 'small, grey bird, whacking 
his beak against the bough of a tree which hung beside the entrance to 
the cave” that Turner shoots in Voss is characteristically unnamed. Now 
it might be replied that Voss is a novel set in Australia of the 1840s, a 
world of new and unnamed insect and birdlife to the immigrant. At this 
level the absence of realistic detail is realistic. But the dominant note is 
of a dream setting; and the point is less a realism of the as yet unknown 
and unnamed, than an exploitation of the surrealism of this unknown. 

But it is certainly the case that White is playing with the realist 
tradition. He is not totally free-floating. For all the surrealist components, 
these are not surrealist novels. They gesture at a realism which is then 
denied or inverted. One of the characteristics of nineteenth century 
realism was its celebration of the bourgeoisie as its subject, presenting 
them as fit subjects for art, ennobling them. But we are a long way 
from the worthies of George Eliot's world with White. White's 
bourgeoisie have become grotesques, figures of contempt, judged and 
condemned from the standpoint of the sensitive, alienated, upper-middle 
class ‘outsider’. The positive humane force of a George Eliot is lacking. 
Of course there are sympathies, markedly; but these sympathies are 
reserved for the outsider figure who cannot accept the middle-class world 
view, the figure generally derided by the middle-class norm: Laura 
Trevelyan in Voss, Arthur Brown in The Solid Mandala (1966), Hurtle 
Duffield, the outsider as artist in The Vivisector (1970), or the multiple 
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outsiders of Riders in the Chariot, Miss Hare, Mrs Godbold, Himmelfarb 
and Alf Dubbo. 

The significance of White's refusal of realism becomes clear when 
we recall the dominant realist tradition of earlier Australian fiction. 
Indeed, it is a mark of the huge success of White that the former realist 
tradition is now something we have consciously to recall, so successfully 
and substantially has he interposed his non-realist vision. Henry Lawson 
had established a committed, left-wing realist mode: democratic in its 
sympathies, egalitarian in its perceptions of character, naturalistic in its 
causality and motivation, precise and laconic in its verbal manner. This 
was the tradition that was developed by Katherine Susannah Prichard, 
Vance Palmer, Christina Stead, Jack Lindsay, Alan Marshall, Judah 
Waten and others. 

White's work is in confrontation to this. Indeed, his opposition 
to it was something he made absolutely explicit in one of his few explicit 
pronouncements. Returned to Australia 


It was the exaltation of the ‘average’ that made me panic most....7”° 


In response he wrote The Tree of Man, and then Voss: 


Above all I was determined to prove that the Australian novel is 

not necessarily the dreary, dun-coloured offspring of journalistic 
wae, 271 

realism. 


You only have to put The Vivisector beside Honoré de Balzac's classic 
nineteenth century study of the artist, Lost Illusions (1837- 43), to see 
how White idealizes the artist. The entire economic context that Balzac 
remorselessly establishes is absent in White's account of Hurtle Duffield. 
Duffield becomes successful, his paintings sell, but the detail of how 
this is achieved remains a total mystery. To Balzac, this was something 
that had to be explained. Without in any way denying the aesthetic, the 
creative, the artistic, Balzac presented his realist account of exactly how 
the artist survives, or fails. He explored the political manipulations and 
the economic base. 
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In The Vivisector Hurtle is ostensibly demystified. There is the gesture 
of exposé. Hurtle murders in his destructive relationships with those 
who love or get close to him; his selfishness, his sexuality are presented. 
But in ‘exposing’ the artist these only serve to aggrandize him as 
someone outside the norms of ordinary bourgeois responsibility; this is 
the familiar artist figure, sexually weird, dressing oddly, with a taste 

for strange company. And the central mystery remains - the economics 
of art. How does Hurtle make it? The explanation given is ‘rich 
Americans’ but that is no explanation at all. It simpl arouses our 
suspicions, and White does nothing to allay them.” Art is not presented 
in any social context; the novel celebrates the artist's anti-social 
qualities - the destructiveness, the alienation, the isolation. The 
Vivisector conforms to the expectations and limitations of modernist 
myth; and like so much of modernism, is evasive when it approaches 
those areas that we want to know about. 

So that although The Vivisector is a very long book, the amount 
of information it delivers is comparatively slight. The exclusion of the 
economic and political from the novel is a characteristic of modernism. 
Confronting socialist realism with its focus on the representatively 
human, on the socially progressive, on the readily intelligible, 
modernism chose to privilege the alienated, the outsider, the decadent, 
the deviant, celebrating human isolation and non-cooperation, expressing 
despair rather than hope. White works firmly within these assumptions. 
The Vivisector, as its title implies, is an apologia for the art generated 
from destruction. It is critical of the bourgeoisie and petit-bourgeoisie 
of course, as so much modernism is. This is not a criticism from a 
cooperative or socialist perspective, however, but from the self-elevated 
outsider stance of the alienated, superior, élite artist. It is a critical 
position that allows no social hope, since it depends on the superior 
one against the mass; and the middle-class mass are presented with 
all the contempt the middle-class had previously preserved for its 
representations of the working class. 

One reading of the work would be to relate the decadence of the 
artist to the decadence of the society, though this is not what White 
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seems to have in mind. Hurtle's sexual relationship with the young girl, 
the taboo pedophilia theme, is hard to interpret in any socially 
representative way. It either suggests that the artist has tastes that the 
mass of society would condemn and cannot understand: or, negatively, 
the artist has tastes of a compulsive selfishness that take no account of 
any other person. It is an episode thrown in to challenge the reader: are 
you too straight, too conventional, too bourgeois, too Christian to accept 
this? Hopefully, most of us are. 

Explorations of the interrelationship of the artist and society are 
not White's theme. The focus is on moments of epiphany: sudden flashes 
of seeing, that's how it is, and off Hurtle goes to paint. The seemingly 
trivial produces the stimulus. White is not making a case for the social 
representativeness of art at all; quite the opposite. The stress on 
deviance - and a deviance not socially generated - offers a critique in 
the sense that society is wrong, the 'normal' world is rejected. But no 
other vision of possibility is put in its place. And just as the artist rejects 
society from this sad outsider stance, so the artist experiences society's 
rejection and incomprehension and irrelevant responses in the art-gallery 
reception in the penultimate chapter. Hurtle walks out. White is acutely 
aware of the nature of his alienation. 

This solitariness is a characteristic of most of White's protagonists; 
and again, it is a characteristic feature of modernism. 'The image of 
man in the work of leading modernist writers is by nature solitary, 
asocial, unable to enter into relationships with other human beings', 
Georg Lukacs wrote.””* One of the great achievements of Voss, the skilful 
sleight of hand, is the way in which an illusion of communication and 
relationship is established between the two unapproachably solitary 
figures, Voss and Laura, through telepathy. 

Telepathy is one of a range of unexplained phenomena, doubted by 
rationalists and materialists, that became a characteristic of modernism. 
Magic, occultism, theosophy, psychic phenomena were a basic part of 
the founders of modernism, the French symbolists, Strindberg, W. B. 
Yeats and their heirs through the twentieth century. A fully fledged 
onslaught on realism, as Voss was proclaimed by its author to be, might 
predictably be expected to incorporate something from this area. The 
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issue becomes, however, whether this is part of a belief system in 
which White shares, or something appropriated for aesthetic effect or 
structural convenience. Is this anti-realist icon meaningful only, or 
primarily, in its denial of a certain concept of realism; not expressing 
anything in itself? In this second interpretation, whether White believes 
in telepathy or not becomes unimportant. The purpose is the aesthetic 
effect, the opening up of new possibilities for the novelist, the 
introduction of a new fictional possibility, for design or pattern or 
structure. This raises the central problem of modernism: does it matter 
if it means anything or not? The work is held to be primarily about 
itself, it is a fiction whose theme is fictionality; telepathy hence is a 
fiction around which to weave a tale. But doesn't it matter whether or 
not the fiction is true? Is this a true relation of the phenomena of 
telepathy? Brief moments of telepathic communication have been 
experienced by many people. But the extensive communing of Voss 
and Laura is a very different phenomenon. 

If we remove the focus from telepathy itself, and examine what its 
presence excludes, another explanation for its role in the novel appears. 
Instead of focusing on the telepathy as a significant component of the 
novel, we can reinterpret it as an avoidance of an ordinary relationship 
between a man and a woman; its significance is not in its psychic 
qualities, but in its refusal of recognizable, representative heterosexuality. 
The 'real' experience of Voss remains that of men together in the bush 
away from the presence of women. 

And when we return to the men together materials, it is to find yet 
another exclusion, yet another rejection. In this novel that in its theme 
purports to be an epic of Australian history, an archetypal account of a 
journey of exploration which we might expect to see as representative 
of classic Australian values, there is none of that celebration of mateship, 
the male camaraderie in the outback. That theme is touched on when 
Voss tends to Le Mesurier, cleaning him up after he has lost control of 
his bowels, or when Palfreyman shaves Turner. But these are 
comparatively isolated episodes. The fully-fledged companionship is in 
Voss's strange communing with Laura. Ordinary mateship, that model 
of socialist support given mythic dimension by Henry Lawson, is here 
reduced into comparative insignificance by the telepathic communing, 

a new, non-realist mateship myth to displace the old, socially based 
tradition. 
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In Riders in the Chariot White includes a little episode that explicitly 
rejects mateship: 


Once the foreman, Ernie Theobalds, who had just received a 
flattering bonus, was moved to address the Jew. He asked: 
"Howya doin’ Mick?’ 

'Good,' replied the Jew in the language he had learnt to use. The 
foreman, who had already begun to regret things, drove himself 
still further. He was not unkind. 

"Never got yerself a mate?' Ernie Theobalds remarked. 

The Jew laughed. 

‘Anybody is my mate’, he said. 

He felt strangely, agreeably relaxed, as though it could have 
been true. But it made the foreman suspicious and resentful. 
"Yeah, that's all right’, he strained, and sweated. 'I don't say we 
ain't got a pretty dinkum set-up. But a man stands a better chance 
of a fair go if he's got a mate. That's all I'm saying. See?’ 
Himmelfarb laughed again - the morning had made him rash — 
and replied: 

I shall take Providence as my mate’. 

Mr Theobalds was horrified. He hated any sort of educated talk. 
The little beads of moisture were tingling on the tufts of his armpits. 
‘Okay’, he said. 'Skip it!’ 

And went away as if he had been treading on eggs. (307-8) 


White's sympathies are clearly with Himmelfarb here, not with the 
foreman's recoil from ‘educated talk’. But it isn't ‘educated talk’ at all, 

it is talk profoundly uninformed of the traditions of Australia and of 
the history of resistance to economic exploitation enshrined in the 
concept of mateship. White is powerfully empathetic with the plight of 
the persecuted Jews in Europe; his sustained account of the experiences 
of Himmelfarb, the professor of literature, is amongst the most moving 
and humanly felt episodes of his work. But this sympathy is markedly 
not extended to Australian working-class traditions. 

The account of Himmelfarb's life in hiding and his ultimate 
dispatch to an extermination camp in Nazi Germany has its representative 
significance. That he is saved from extermination and escapes from the 
camp after an uprising is markedly less typical. His fate in Australia, 
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victim of a mock-crucifixion on Good Friday from the consequences 

of which he dies of heart failure, his house burned down by his 

drunken, anti-Semitic, proletarian workmates, is grotesquely untypical 
of Australian social reality. White's gesture of sympathetic compassion 
for the Jewish Himmelfarb is a mark of his break with the racist attitudes 
of his Anglo-Saxon ruling class background in the squattocracy; his 
attribution of racist violence to the Australian working class, however, 
indicates how small and temporary a break from those values he 
achieved. 

The paralleling of his eccentric and grotesque episode of 
Himmelfarb's crucifixion with the historically attested killing of six 
million Jews cannot but suggest that the Australian working class shared 
a complicity in the holocaust. Yet there is no known historical evidence 
to support such a case. The portrayal of the proletariat as murderously 
and destructively anti-Semitic owes little to reality, but much to White's 
patrician fears of the unknown workers, leading him to create and 
disseminate class myths as offensive and divisive and in their social 
effects evil, as any of the anti-Semitic propaganda of National Socialism. 
‘It could be imagined that such scenes are commonplace in factory life,' 
Jack Beasley remarked. And he continued: 


‘There is nothing accidental in the choice of workers as 

the perpetrators of this outrage ... It is White's moment of truth, 
the ultimate in his literary transmutation of ideology. The obscene 
jest must carry its mockery of some of the finest elements in our 
literary tradition. And the workers must be the vehicle of the 
outrage because White, the ideologue of decay in our society, 
takes a compulsive stand against those who stand for the future, 
for optimism, for life.?” 


For all the modernism, there is something markedly old-fashioned about 
White's patrician treatment of the lower orders. It is more characteristic 
of the class distinctions of English middle class fiction of the 1930s. In 
recording the demotic, you can suggest it either through rhythm and 
word order, or spelling. To use a different spelling serves for class 
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demarcation, condescension, discrimination. It is possible to write 
‘should have' or to abbreviate it 'should've'; White tends to write 

‘should of’ when the lower orders speak, which adds a grammatical 
illiteracy in the visual representation. This is unnecessary unless the 
concern is to stress ignorance. White's demotic is generally offensive, 
concerned not to replicate pronunciation or intonation, but to mark off 
the vulgar from the respectable, the threatening mass from the privileged 
élite. And these endemic snobberies of taste and class spread from the 
local particularity of accent into larger disabling conceptual ineptnesses. 
As Brian Kiernan put it, 


the wider analogy between the 'evil' of those who prefer plastic 
to wood, inhabit brick veneer or fibro homes, and go on Sunday 
drives, and the evil of Nazi genocide seems a confusion of moral 
with aesthetic values.””° 


The bourgeoisie emerge hardly better than the working class from 
White's treatment. The 'savage analysis of Society’, as Vincent Buckley 
remarked, served to establish its 'unreality', in comparison with which 
Voss's journey achieves its ‘epic stature’.”’° The Sydney world is seen 
as boring, snobbish, restrictive, preoccupied with material possessions 
and status. If Voss is in opposition to that, he can be assumed to represent 
something in opposition to those values. Voss may be deluded, comic, 
psychopathic, transcendent, mad. These interpretations may seem to be 
contradictory, but they all share in the extraction of Voss from 
commercial and social values. Explorers, however, characteristically 
and representatively explore for commercial and colonial purposes: to 
annex land for enclosure, to seek minerals for exploitation. Indeed, 
White makes it clear that Voss is financed by Mr Bonner. But the 
historical and economic realities are then evaded with the presentation 
of Voss as markedly unconnected with those expected values. The myth 
of going into the desert to find one's soul, a characteristic of Australian 
modernism as H. P. Heseltine notes,””” is privileged above any socio- 
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economic investigations. White has attempted to give the exploration 

of Australia a mythic quality; and the effect of this myth is to deflect 
attention from the truth of the exploration period, the land grab. It doesn't 
matter for White's ideological purposes that Voss's mythic nature is 

open to debate or dispute, is ambiguous or even contradictory. These 
very contradictions focus attention on the 'mystery' of Voss to deflect 
concern from the economic and social issues. 

The death of Voss is an important part of the mythic structure White 
creates. There are the allusions to the crucifixion, the spear in the side, 
the nails in the cross. The imagery has been seen as evasive,’ or 
explained as literary 'myth' with no implications of belief.””” Whether 
meaningful in any religious sense or not, the literary effect is to present 
Voss as some sort of martyr. Now many explorers were killed by native 
peoples. Captain Cook met his end in this way. These were important 
confrontations between imperialist agents and the indigenous peoples. 
Voss, hence, becomes emblematic of the discovery and history of white 
Australia: mystic European killed by aboriginals. What we need to ask 
is how many mystic white men were killed by aboriginals, in comparison 
with the number of aboriginals killed by white men. The discrepancy is 
immense, and that very discrepancy reveals the message and purpose 
of Voss. It inverts the historical reality of the mass killing of aboriginals 
to present the ritual killing of the privileged white explorer. A 
scandalously unrepresentative event is taken as the basis of a social 
myth. This is, of course, the nature of official myths; the truth is inverted. 
Rather than explicitly debating ideas, White's fiction excludes certain 
contemporary themes and enacts others. As an expression or 
embodiment of alienation, his fiction offers effective and moving 
insights; but in its refusal to offer or conceive of anything to resist the 
forces of alienation, it becomes a part of that very situation it diagnoses 
and expresses.*° 
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If there are no social possibilities, if the social fabric and social 
pretensions are a lie, if sensitive individuals are all driven to madness 

or destruction, then there remains nothing other than alienation to 
express. In such a context, in which that art that claims to have a message 
or answer is seen only as a part of the lie, the only role for art is 
autonomous pattern making, the expression of desperation or angst in 
symbolic form. Art becomes in effect another empty reification, not 
dealing with morality or spirituality or society or politics, but purely 
concerned with art. Pure art. 

In much of modernism the artist's energy, creativity, craft and skill 
have all gone into producing the artifact. Hence the critical preoccupation 
with form and manner. Art having been promoted into that official 
cultural space once occupied by religion, holds the space by virtue of 
representing nothing other than itself. White's vision of alienation, of 
human isolation and futility, facilitates this art of exclusions: nothing 
other than art itself is seen as worthy of representation. This is the 
nature of modernism, that it is not the ideas but the patterns, the forms, 
the ‘art’ that are the work's concern. Whether in the end that is enough 
for most readers, we may doubt. Indeed, the drift away from modern 
fiction may well be explained by just this devaluation of ideas. Form 
may be fascinating for the practitioner, but empty form remains empty 
form. This, however, has been the project of modernism, in literature 
no less than the visual arts; to criticize White for this is to criticize a 
single practitioner of what has been the dominant movement in western 
art of this century. At least we can say that Australia stands with other 
western cultures in having an uncompromising modernist as its privileged 
literary icon. We are certainly part of the modern world in that. 
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